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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



Little apology can be necessary for laying before the public any 
additional information respecting Norway at the present moment. 

That country will in all probability soon become the theatre of a 
bloody war, in which the British nation are pledged to co-operate. 
Our attention is therefore now very naturally directed to the nature 
of the country and the character of the people who inhabit it. But 
all the information we can obtain from the works which we already 
possess is extremely unsatisfoctory. The romantic scenery of a part 
of the coast drew from the celebrated Mary WoUstonecroft, about 
twenty years ago, some of the most beautiful specimens of descrip- 
tion in the English language ; and the sweetness of the appearance 
of the Norwegian vallies is spoken of with more enthusiasm than we 
might expect by M. Malthus, in a note to the second edition of his 
well known work on Population, in which work we have a good deal 
of new information respecting the constitution of society in the north. 
All that we at present know of Norway, however, is in truth merely 
sufficient to whet our curiosity. From the intimate connexion 
which has long subsisted between that country and England, we 
might, on a first view, be induced to wonder at the scantiness of 
our knowledge ; but the intercourse has been chiefly, if not altogether, 
confined to traders and seamen, a description of people from whom 
even if they possessed the requisite opportunities, and if their visits 
had not been confined to a few of the southern ports, it were vai]> 
to expect much satisfactory information. 
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But this deficiency is in a great measure supplied in the following 
pages. M. Von Buch travelled through Norway in the years 
1806, 1807, and 1808 ; and he has given us the most minute and 
satisfactory descriptions of the appearance of thao^ountry, the nature 
of its productions, and the character and occupations of its inhabi- 
tants. In the course of his travels he was frequently exposed to great 
hardships and inconveniences, which he has related with a singular 
degree of modesty. He went across the country from Christiania to 
Drontheim in the spring of 1807, a season of the year when the 
struggle between summer and winter rendecs every mode of travel- 
ling equally disagreeable and dangerous, and when even the natives 
never think of venturing from home. In the course of the summer 
of that year he explored the country from Drontheim to the No*th 
Cape, and returned on the approach of winter through Lapland and 
Sweden to the south of Norway. The number of mountains 
he ascended, and of which he determined the heigh ths by the baro- 
meter, in the course of his journey, is almost inconceivable. Unfor- 
tunately the bulk of readers of travels are but little acquainted with 
the fatigues of ascending high northern mountains, and therefore 
peculiarly ill-qualified to appreciate the sufferings and the merits of 
a modest and enterprising traveller. 

From the view of the country which M. Von Buch has given us, 
we may see the difficulty with which a conquest by Sweden, assisted 
even by the mighty power of Russia, and by Great Britain, will be 
attended. It is in fact hardly possible that such a country should 
ever be conquered . Kussia has been for a long time back encroaching 
on Finmark, the most northern part of the Norwegian territory, 
and a war may place her in the possession of nearly the whole of that 
district. But it is extremely probable that the rest of the country, 
except with the consent of the natives, can never be separated from 
the crown of Denmark. 

The country from which Norway has the most to dread is Great 
Britain. It is in our power to interrupt the extensive fisheries, to 
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deprive it of some of its most essential supplies, and to drive many of 
its brave and ha^dy inhabitants to the use of bark-bread, and the 
other miserable substitutes for adequate food. We may add to their 
privations and sufferings, but we cannot conquer them. The pros- 
perity and comfort of Norway are in a great measure dependent on 
England. In the harvest of 1806, M. Von Buch saw a number 
of ships laden with hay from England and Ireland in the Bay of 
Chris tiania ; and he more than once informs us that on the inter- 
course with England the prosperity of whole provinces depends. 

It is not to be wondered at then that the inhabitants of Norway 
should in general feel a strong attachment for England, the country 
from whose friendship her chief advantages are derived, and from 
whose enmity she can only experience the most dreadful sufferings. 
M. Von Buch tells us that at Christiania every appearance which 
had the least tendency to justify the English was anxiously laid 
bold of. Every measure of a hostile or unjustifiable nature they 
imputed to the ministry, and every action of kindness they uni- 
formly imputed to the nation at large. Are we then to reward this 
unoffending people, the only people in the world perhaps who are 
sincerely attached to us, by joining in a fruitless attempt to subject 
them to their hated neighbours ? . 

For however much the Norwegians may dislike the Danes, their 
dislike of the Swedes is naturally niuch greater, and it is probable 
they will never consent to a subjection to Sweden. The two coun- 
tries of Norway and Sweden have from the earliest times been 
engaged in almost perpetual warfare, and the Swedish attempts 
have uniformly failed. Such is the nature of the country of Nor- 
way, that by the pre-occupation of difficult passes the destruction 
of an invading army is frequently almost inevitable. Bodies of 
regular troops have been more than once destroyed in some of these 
passes by the peasantry. We have a curious account in this work 
of the destruction, by a few peasants inGuldbrandsdalen, of Colonel 
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Sinclair and nine hundred Scotch, who were marching through the 
country to join the army of Gustavus Adolphus. So late as 1788, the 
Swedes were overthrown by the Norwegians at the pass of Quistrum, 
who would have afterwards taken the rich town of Gottenberg but 
for the interference of the £nglish ambassador. 

M. Von Buch frequently speaks in high terms of the dignified 
character and independent spirit of the Norwegians, and the fond- 
ness with which even the peasantry dwell on the heroic actions of 
their ancestors. The celebrated Danish poet and historian, Hol- 
berg, who was a native of Norway, in his Civil and Ecclesiastical 
State of Denmark and Norway, observes : " With respect to the 
bravery of the Norwegians, I may boldly assert that no people in 
our times can equal them. I do not say this for the purpose of 
flattering my country-people, as authors are too apt to do. Who- 
ever entertains such a suspicion, let him examine the annals which 
contain the actions of that people. Both Swedish and Danish 
historians s^ree in stating that no nation has ever yet obtained any 
advantage over the Norwegians. The Swedes, who boast much 
of their bravery, are forced to confess that they are equalled by the 
Norwegians. The latter, however, esteem themselves much braver 
than the Swedes ; and they grouod their opinion on the numerous 
victories which they have gained with a greatly inferior force over 
their brave Swedish neighbour." This is the fond account of a 
native; but^ making every allowance for national partiality, we 
may safely pronounce the Norwegians one of the most brave and 
high-minded nations on the face of the earth. But on this subject 
the Translator has already perhaps enlarged too much. 

M. Yon Buch has related his travels in a lively and agreeable 
manner, but in rather a loose and negligent style. His meaning is, 
however, at all times, clear and obvious; and objections to his 
diction will rather be made by the critic than the person who. reads 
merely foe information and amusement, wiio is frequently more* 
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pleased with the negligent transcripts from a traveller's journal 
than with the more nicely constructed sentences which may be 
produced by the diligence of subsequent labour. 

Of the manner in which the translation is executed, it is hardly 
fitting for the Translator to speak. He was anxious to understand 
his original, and to convey his meaning in English as accurately as 
he possibly could. He may be blamed by some, perhaps, for 
adhering too closely to the style of his original, and for not adapting 
the composition somewhat more to the English taste. With respect 
to the latitude allowable to a Translator, dilSferent opinions are 
entertained. Some recommend as close an adherence to the cha- 
racter and language of an original as possible ; while others think, 
if all the information be conveyed, every deviation from the cha- 
racter or manner of an original by which it may be improved is- 
not only justifiable but necessary. But a slight alteration of an 
expression frequently produces a most important change in the 
meaning ; and attempts at improvement of an original it is believed 
are in general viewed with more suspicion than satisfaction. 

To Professor Jameson, of Edinburgh, the Translator is under 
the greatest obligations. He has enriched the work with a number 
of notes and observations, which tlie learned will know how to 
appreciate. Without the assistance of that gentleman, the mine- 
ralogical portion of the work would have frequently been very 
inadequately executed. It must be highly gratifying to M. Von 
Buch to find that his^ book received this degree of attention from 
one whose name stands so deservedly high in the scientific world as 
Mr» Jameson. 

From the same gentleman the Translator obtained the following 
account of M. Von Buch, with which he will close this Preface. 

** M. VonBuch,,thecelebrated Author of these TravclSvis a native 
of Prussia. He received his mineralogical education in the famous 
Mining Academy at Freyberg, in Saxony, under the illustrious 
Professor Wemer. Very early he distinguished himself by indefa* 
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tigable industry, great acuteness, and enthusiastic love of Natural 
History. During his residence in Saxony, he published several 
interesting papers in the Miner's Journal. His first separate 
publication was a mineralogical description of Landeck, in Silesia, 
printed in the year 1797- This little tract (for it did not exceed 
fifty pages quarto) was at the time of its publication the best 
mineralogical geography that had appeared in Germany. It was 
his first essay on quitting the school of Werner, and the work of 
his early youth. It has been translated into French by an eminent 
miner and mineralogist, M. Daubuisson, and we possess an excel- 
lent English version of it by Dr. Anderson, of Leitb, printed in 
1810. 

** His next work, entitled * Geognostical Observations made during 
I'ravels in Germany and Italy,' was published in the year 1802. 
This volume contains a geognostical description of Silesia. From 
the account given by Von Buch, it appears that the red sandstone 
of that country contains very important beds of coal. This hct is 
there well established, and should be known to the coal viewers of 
Britain, who to a man are of opinion that coal is never to be sought 
for in districts composed of red sandstone. In the same volume 
there are geognostical accounts of the salt countries belonging to 
Austria ; of Berchtolsgaden and Salzburg ; a comparison of the 
passages over Mount Cenis and the Brenner ; and, lastly, obser- 
vatioiis on the remarkable district of Pergine. 

" From this period, until the spring of 1806, when he left Ger- 
many for Norway, he was actively employed in examining many 
of the most curious and interesting countries in Italy, Switzerland, 
and Germany. During^ his absence in Norway, a second volume 
of his mineralogical travels was published, and which proved equally 
valuable with the first. It contains a geognostical description of 
the strata on which the city of Rome is built, from which it appears 
that they are entirely of aquatic origin, and that the craters 
described by Breislac are nothing more than old quarries. The 
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second article is an account of Monte Albano near Rome ; smd the 
third contains an excellent description of Mount Vesuvius. But 
probably the most important part of this volume is the series of 
letters addressed to the late celebrated Professor Karsten, on the 
mineralogy of Auvergne. These letters contain the fullest and most 
accurate account hitherto published of that enigmatical country* 
He proves that it contains many undoubted extinct volcanoes^ and 
although many of the lavas are very nearly allied to true basalt, he 
does not adopt the volcanic origin of that substance to its full 
extent. He is of opinion that basalt may be formed either^in the 
humid or the dry M^ay , and thus endeavours to reconcile the neptunian 
and volcanic theories. 

. ** But of all his writings, the present work, his Travels in Norway 
and Lapland, is to be considered as the most generally interesting. 
It abounds in curious and important observations in regard to the 
climate of these remote regions, and he has shewn how the geo- 
graphical and physical distributions of several of the most impor-- 
tant vegetables that grow iii the Scandinavian peninsula are con- 
nected with situation and climate. He has, in this department, 
added several facts to those already known by the admirable re- 
searches of the enterprising Wahlenberg. The mineralogical facts 
with which it abounds are most interesting, as will appear from the 
following enumeration of .a few of them. 

1. Norway and Lapland are principally composed of primitive 
and transition rocks : fioetz rocks occur very rarely, and alluvial 
rocks are uncommon. 

S. Granite, contrary to the general belief of mineralogists, is a 
rare rock in Norway and Lapland^ it even occurs but seldom in 
Sweden^ and it is to b^ considered as one of the least frequent of the 
primitive rocks in Scandinavia. 

3. The granite frequently alternates with gneiss* 

4« A iMfwer granite sometimes occur6 resting on mica-slate, as at 
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Forvig ; or connected with clay-slate and dialla^e rock» as in the 
island of Mageroe. 

5. Besides the gneiss, which is associated with the oldest granite^ 
there is another of newer formation, which rests upon mica-slate. 

6. Gneiss appears to be by £ar the most frequent and abundant 
rock in Scandinavia, all the other primitive rocks appearing in 
some degree subordinate to it. 

7. In the island of Mageroe, and in other quarters of Norway, 
there appears a species of simple aggregated mountain rock, com- 
posed of compact felspar and diallage. This rock is the Gabbro of 
the Italians, and appears in Norway to be connected with clay- 
slate. 

8. All the magnetic iron-stone of Scandinavia occurs in beds in 
gneiss, and not in veins, as has often been maintained by mine- 
ralogists. 

9. The class of transition rocks in Norway contains besides grey- 
wacke, alum-slate, clay-slate, lime-stone, and other rocks well 
known to mineralogists as members of that class, the following rocks : 

a. Granite, which sometimes contains hornblende. 

b. Syenite, which contains labrador felspar, and numerous crystals 
of the gem named zircon. 

c. Porphyry. 

d. Amygdaloid. 

e. Basalt. 

f. Sand-stone. 

10. The transition lime«stone of Norway is sometimes granular 
foliated, like that which occurs in primitive country, and contains 
much tremolite. 

His descriptions of the different tribes he associated with during 
his long, perilous, and dangerous journey, his delineation of man- 
ners, and pictures of society, are truly excellent. It was not to be 
expected that a man of Von Buch's feelings and taste could 
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pass through Norway without being forcibly struck with tlje grandeur 
and rude sublimit}'' of its mountains, and coasts, and rivers, and 
charmed with the softer and more beautiful scenery of a Chris- 
tiania. His descriptions of scenery are therefore always animated 
and faithful. His personal fatigues, inconveniences, and dangers, 
are so slightly touched on, that it is only the experienced tra- 
veller who can, discover, through the veil which he has cast over 
his relations, his frequent distressing anxiety of mind, the alarming 
dangers to which he was so often exposed, and the excessive 
and overpowering fatigue to which he was subjected. The various 
political relations of this country, now becoming so important, 
are clearly and forcibly stated. The hatred of the Swedes and dislike 
of the Danes, which prevails throughout Norway, are repeatedly 
mentioned. But since Von Buch left that country it is said that 
the dislike Qf the Danes has increased so much that now Swedes 
and Danes are viewed as equally obnoxious by the people of Nor- 
way. If they have any regard for a foreign nation, for all are by 
them considered as foreigners, it is for the British. The fishery 
at Loffoden, which occupies twenty thousand men, proves how im- 
portant the acquisition of Norway must be to any power capable 
of calling forth its energies." 
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The principal motive which induced me to lay before the public 
, the hasty observations made by me in the course of ray trav^s 
in the North of Europe, was the consideration of the scanty 
materials possessed by us for obtaining a knowledge of these regions, 
so seldom visited by strangers. Mathias SprengeU the Historian, 
was quite correct in affirming twenty years ago, that through 
Pontoppidan's Finmark Magazine, from which he was enabled to 
compile his description of Finmark, that country might be con- 
»idered as a new discovery for us, as it was formerly in a great 
measure a terra incognita. Since the time of PontoppidaQ» we have 
received very good information respecting Finmark fromThaarup* ; 
and a very short, but excellent description of the same country 
from Sommerfeldt, in the Norwegian Topographical Journal. But 
many objects of utility and importance still required to be more 
accurately known ; and with respect to the interior of the country, 
we have from all these descriptions but very little information. 
Before the appearance of Skioldebrand's and Acerbi's Travels to 
North Cs^pe we had a very imperfect idea of the possibility of the 
union between Swedish and Norwegian Lapland to the North of 
Torneo ; and Wahlenberg*s beautiful Topography of Kemi--Lap- 
mark, as well as his observations on the Sulitjelma mountain, in 
Salten, yet remain buried in the Swedish language. A journey 
along the northern coast of Norway, has, besides, so far as I know, 
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never yet been published ; for the travels in these regions promised 
by Father Hell do not appear to have been found among his papers. 
I hope the little which I have here published will not be deemed 
superfluous till we obtain better and more accurate information 
respecting the sea-coast of these Alpine countries. I am not afraid 
that I shall be too severely charged with negligence for the many 
errors which will probably be found in the following work ; for 
it is the unavoidable fate of a traveller to be seldom able to convey 
accurate information. If those who are qualified to communicate 
more correct information should be stimulated through me to pub- 
lish it, my errors will have evidently been of public utility. 

While this work was in the press, a Treatise on the Segeberg^ 
in Holstein, was published by M.Steffen in his work on Geognosy^ 
in which he expresses a belief, by no means improbable, that the 
gj'ps formation of this rock is altogether peculiar, and newer than 
any of the secondary formations which have yet come to our know- 
' ledge. He has carefully compared it with the gyps of Montmartre 
it Paris, which has been proved in the most satisfactory manner by 
M. M. Cuvier and Brogniart to be new. If remains of land- 
animals should be found in the Segeberg or Boracite in the gyps 
of Montmartre, it would be impossible afterwards to dispute the 
identity of these two gyps formations. 
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JOURNEY FROM BERLIN TO CHRISTUNIA. 



JPt(U?nio$$ of lAnum. — Boulderstonei in PriegnUz.^^Haniburg^'^Reimarus.'^Soe* 
JBng*s Museum* — Segeberg.-^Kiekrfiord. — University, ^^Packei*boat» — Voyage to 

, Cofpenhagen^'-^BalHc.'^CoUection of Minerab of the University in Copenhagen.-^ 
Sosenburg.-^Schumaeher. — Classen's Library. — Granite of the Quay. — The 
Somndn^Joumey through HoUmid.^Gotha elf.— No Granite in the North.-^Rock- 
channels (Sc!k9Nesa*NaivLS).—Quistrum*Suinesuud.^^F\rederiesta^^ — Moss*'--* Fiem 
from Christiamom 

X HE principal motive which induced me to visit the polar regions was a^ 
desire to investigate, as far as a hasty journey would permit» the manner in 
which, in high northern latitudes, the nature of the land becomes gradually 
changed by the climate, till at last, the noxious influence of snow and ice 
is destructive to every thing which has life, and the mode in which 
the more solid part of the earth's body is composed, whether agreeably to 
the eonstitution of more southern lands, or in conformity to other laws. 

With respect to the dismal and inanimate country between Berlin and 
Hamburg, the observations which can be made are few and insignificant ; 
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yet few as tbey are, they require a person to be well acquainted with the 
topography of the country, which a traveller can hardly be supposed to be. 
The peat^mosses at Linum, twenty-three English miles ftom Berlin, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Fehrbellin, are, however, well deservingof notice. 
By the naturalist, in particular, they will be viewed with peculiar interest^ 
as marine plants* are not unfrequently found in the mosses ; and this great 
bed of peat is one of the objects from which we are enabled to obtain a* 
knowledge of the history and progressive formation of the earth. Whether 
these plants are to be found throughout the whole depth of the bed, or only 
in the lower parts of it, is yet unknown to us. In the latter case^ we should 
be led to ascribe a uniformity of origin to peat-mosses, at a great distance 
from one another ; an impoftant circumstance in geognosy. In the vicinity^ 
of Drontheim, the flat peninsula of Oereland consists also of a great peat- 
bed, of which the undermost, strata are composed almost entirely of half 
decayed marine plants (the long leaves of the Zostera and others). The 
uppermost strata on the other hand contains only bog plants (Sphagnum 
pakuirej, and appear therefore removed from the influence of the sea.f Is the 
origin of the northern German peafc-mosses in any wise connected with the 
numberless downs, wholly similar to those on the Dutch coasts, which run 
through the sandy wastes of the north of Germany ? 

' Pregnitz is well known to waggoners and coachmen, on account of the 
multitude of boulder, or rolled stones. They assert that the Hambui^ road^ 
in Pregnitz is covered with stones, gathered from the fields, and that as 
they disappear ir is again covered by others ; and the uncomfortable jolting 
of the carriage between Kyritz, Perlebei^, and Lenzen, seemed to confirm 
their account. It is possible that stones may be more heaped together in this« 
country than in other provinces, and on that account the fiact is deservin^^, 
of attention. They are all, however, only very small pieces of red and grey 
granite, and I very seldom saw any of those large blocks so frequent in 
Mecklesbufg, Pomeraoia, and the northern parts of the Mark of Brandenburg. . 



^ Fuems J^aehariHm. M. de HumboUt obserrcd leaTes of this marine plant in Linmer peat«. 
most, from S to 10 inches is'length, and from V to 1| inchei in breadth, as fresh and udcoini.- 
mpied as they are found in the sea at Helfgolaiid. Birg^Snnitch Jiwrmd^ 1792. 1. 55U 
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These are still tnore seldom to be seen in the sandy wastes near Luebthene in 
Mecklenburg, where ail nature appears to consist only of sand and a 
few dwarfish firs. 

The traveller welcomes the appearance of Boitzenbui^ on the £lbe« The 
large looking-glasses in many of the houses, and the general cleanliness every 
Ivhere visible, remind us of the industry of Holland; and the market-place, 
surrounded with trees, produces an effect very different from that of the 
ruins and wastes of Perleberg. Though this transitory impression be soon 
again efiaced by the sandy heaths of Lauenburg, yet on leaving Escheburg, 
we easily perceive that we are approaching a large and thriving town, which 
extends the sphere of its activity to a great distance around. How beautiful 
and rich is the view from the height down the vale of the Elbe, and its islands! 
And what surprising animation in Bergedorf! It is almost incon*- 
eeivable for such a small town. The numerous country-houses by the road 
side shew that the tand here supports not only productive labourers, but 
tich consumers; and amidst such objects, of contemplation, we advance 
with eagerness and joy of heart to a great town. The size of the windows, 
and the number of them in the exterior of the houses, although not always a 
model of the beauty of a fa9ade, give rise from their invariable neatness to 
a pleasing idea of comfort and cleanliness ; an impression admirably calcU'- 
lated to uige us on through the tumult of the streets of Hambui^ to the inn, 
where we can again enjoy refreshment and repose. 

To visit Reimarus, the philosopher in Hamburg, is a pleasing duty, which 
even in a hasty passage one is unwilling to forego. He is one of the most 
distinguished labourers in the field of geognosy. His small work on De 
liUc's Theory of the Earth is a remarkable example of the possibility of 
seeing with the eyes of others, and yet by the application of a strong and 
well-r^ulated mind, to exhibit new and peculiar prospects ; but this how- 
ever, so far as I know, has succeeded only with a Reimarus. A talent for 
careful observation and judicious reflection is rarely to be met with, even 
ampng those geognosts, to whom we owe a multitude of insulated but im» 
portant observations. M. Reimarus possesses also several remarkable ar- 
ticles in his cabinet of minerals. 

The very curious collection of Roeding ought to be visited by every 
person, however short his stay in Hamburg. The proprietor has made it ^ 
sort of public troUcction, for it may at all times be seen by any person for 

B 2 
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the 8Utn of three marcks ; and the town has appropriated a building for its 
teeeption in the neighbourhood of the wall. Quadrupeds are seldom pre- 
pared with such an appearance of li^ as they here are. Many animals of 
the continent are seen for the first time here, as also sevesal from New 
Holland : the flying opossum (^fii^ende beuielUuereJ, and a great variety of 
birds. The collection of shells possesses- alse great beauty and perfection ; 
but the minerals are quite insignificant, and in bad order.. The collector 
never had it at heart to increase his collection of liiem, 

I left Hamburg on the evening of the 4th of July, 1806, and travelled by 
night through Wandsbeck and Amsburg U> Kiel. The environs of this placa 
are flat and uninteresting ; and it ifr only after passing Oldeslohe, that hills 
b^in to rise, and thickets to .diversify the unifomUty of the fields. In the 
bottom of a long green, and well-wooded valley, the Castle of Travendahl 
makes its appearance, and immediately gives rise to recollections which may 
liave surprised many a one here, quite unprepared, for them^. But we wil- 
lingly associate ideas of peace with so friendly and pleasing a country. The 
way to Kiel runa along the heights, and after a few miles we ascend the 
Segeberg *, the figure of which resembles nothing in the whole North of 
Germany. The rock stands on the height like Hohen-Twiel ; it is more than 
two hundred feet^igh ; and the Uttl^ town environs the hill, as Stolpen, in 
Saxony, does the Basalt mountain. That a gypsum-rock should rise in this 
insulated manner above the surface is certainly a. remarkable phenomenon i 
and in this' respect it well deserves to be more accurately examined. This 
xock has become lately more important in a mineralogical point of view, as 
boraciies have been found ii) the gypsum here, which before were only disco- 
vered at Luneburg f.. 



* Segeberg, i. e. the Sege mountain, berg signifjing mountain, in German. Sach an 
explanatory iist of the names of the most common natural objects oecurring in the composition 
ef words, as is gifen by, Dr. Beaofprt in bis ingenious Memoir of a Map of Ireland, might b« 
adfantageously appended to every work of this kind. — 71 

f Of this remarkable hill a very interesting and accurate description has been published by 
Dr. Stefiens, in his Geoguostical Essays. According to hun, the Segeberg is principally com- 
posed of gypsum, having the following characters : The principal colour is white, sometimes 
yellowish, reddish, more frequently greyish white and blackish grey. Internally it is dull, or- 
weakly glimmering ; the fracture seldom even, often splintery, and frequently smaU granular 
ffoliatod ; is translucent on the edges, soft, sectile, easily frangible, feels meagre, and tsrathec 
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The environs of Ploen have been oft and most deservedly celeferated.^ 
Would it be supposed that the lakes, the majestic beeches, the hills, the 
thickets, and high cherry-trees, recall to us the vales of Switzerland ? And 
yet where are oaks and beeches to be found in< Switzerland of the beauty 
and heighth of those on the road from Ploen to Pretz ? 

Long before I reached Kiel, the silvery edge of the bay lighted up the 
distant horizon, and vessels in full sail were seen entering from the north. 
Such a sight can never be viewed without filling the mind wi^h elevatiotf 
and hope. By ships, the most distant parts of the earth are connected 
together ; and wherever men are connected together, there may we expect 
to find a more extensive circle of ideas, and a quicker progress' in improve^ 
ment. This was well known to the ancient Icelanders, who strongly reeom-- 
mended to their youth to travel into other countriesi and in whose language 
$iupid and uniravelled are synonimous * ; and therefore Svipdag, an Icelandic 
basd, lamented the wretchedness of his life, compelled to dwell on the 
mountains, in wastes and wildernesses, without ever going near other men, 
or others coming to him "1;. Men rise in character only among men, and 
never in solitude. 

But in truth, we by no means find that activity in Kiel* whiclr the entrance 
of these ships seems to promise ; and we are still less disposed to be struck 
with it, on quitting t;he bustle of Hamburg. But I received a peculiar and 
by no means unpleasant impression from hearing at the inn, Copenhagen, 
Cronberg, Elsineur, or Landscron, spoken of as if they were plaees in the 
neighbourhood, and but a few miles distant. For I knew very well fron» 
the map that Copenhagen was farther than Berlin from KieK But such is 



heary. In the hill it occurs in large globular distant concretions, and between these is ioter^ 
posed a greyish black, striped, foliated gypsum. The gypsum also contains layers of a kind 
•{ atinkitfone, and crystals of bonicite; It appears to belong to the same formation as that of 
Uneburg, ia Hanofer, and which rests upon chalk. It is therefore newer than the fibrous or 
second floetz gypsum of Werner, and in position, Stc. nearly agrees with the gypsum of 
Montmartre, near Paris. — /• 

* Heimskt er hemalk barrij is an old Icelandic, proverb that may lead us to an nnexpecled; 
deiiftttion of Haemtsch. 

f DSuJlig er dsi vor at vara her uppi % JioUomy i afd^lomy oc uhygdumy oc komma afdrig^ 
tU annaia manna^ n^ odrtr Ul vmr. Hue Ton Rtbea der IsliiDder nach ConstamtbopeL 
ScblSaexLnord. Gescb* 557*. * 
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the effect of navigation. A packet-boat goes regularly every we^k between 
the two towns, by which means the distance in both places seems to disap- 
pear. Curiosity induced me to wait for the departure of one of these 
packet-boats ; but the days which this delay -occasioned me to pass in Kiel 
were spent with delight and instruotion in the pleasant society of Professor 
Pfaff. 

The University, notwithstanding the ^mallness of the town, is far from 
l^tracting much notice. The number of students seldom exceeds one hun- 
.dred and forty; partly natives of Holstein, and partly natural-born Danes, 
who form a strong contrast to one another. All whom I conversed with 
agreed that the Danes have by iar the quickest capacity; that the natives of 
Holstein obtain their knowledge with much more labour and difficulty; and 
that therefore many of them are averse from the toil of learning. They go 
mechanically through the round of studies ; and when every thing has been 
repeated to them, they beliere they have then finished their course. On 
the other faa^id, the Danes often mistake levity for genius; soon believe 
themselves at the very pinnacle of knowledge ; stop short in th^ career of 
instruction, and not unfrequently attempt to cover over their ignorance with 
nrrogance. Such errors are every where prevalent ; but it would be highly 
advantageous for both nations, if, by their meeting together in this manner 
$t Kiel, an amalgamation of the two characters could be produced. 

A residence of several years in this place would not be unpleasant. The 
.country is agreeable, the bay abounds with numerous and varied land- 
scapes, and the beautiful environs of Ploen and Pretz are at a short distance. 
The Jong residence of the Court gave rise to a number of little improve- 
ments between the castle-garden and the sea, which furnish at present such 
^alks to the inhabitants of this place as few towns possess. The town of 
Kiel a short time ago allowed the Queen of Denmark to lay out a delightful 
summer-house in this country, on an elevation in Duesternbro, where thera 
is a most delightful view, partljr over the bay, and partly over the town and 
its neighbourhoods The Queen went almost daily there in summer^ followed 
by the King, to enjoy from the height the prospect over the country. 
How delightful is it to see such places chosen as their favourite fesidencet 
by the rulers of a country ! 

On Thursday, the IQth of July, we were all assembled in the packet- 
boat, and yielded ourselves to the waves. Ail was life and motion, dnging 
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tod rejoicing. A fresh and favourable breeze swelled the sails, and KieU 
with its castle, promenade, and contiguous villages, rapidly withdrew from 
our sight. In less than an hour after our departure, we got out of the 
Kielerfiord, and were in the open sea. The increasing motion, and the 
rocking of the ^hip, gradually deprived our singers of their voices : every one 
sought for a place of repose to enable him tb withstand what for most was 
an unusual sensation ; and I could now examine the general composition 
of this little colony. In the cabin, which was tolerably roony, the society 
was very good^ and mostly belonging to Copenh^en — ^people of polished 
mannen, aiid cultivated minds. Among them we had the wife of a Coun- 
sellor of State, with her attendant. Most had little cabinets around the 
c4bin^ with what are called koejen^ i. e.< places for sleeping in the sides of 
the ship, two generally above one another. In the entrance of the cabin 
were several of these koejen without cabinets, and others were also in the 
inside of tbe cabin itself, so that we had from twelve to fourteen sleeping 
places hid in the ship's sides. Towards evening, and in the night> the 
company of the cabin had disappeared, which but a short while before wa^ 
in motion in almost every part of the ship.- Near the mast and the fore patt 
of the vessel about fifty recruits were tumbling about^ all of them young and 
well formed men, in bright red Danish uniforms. Most of them had deserted 
from the Prussians, and were to be delivered over to the regiment of Marines^ 
at Copenhagen, where they are disposed of in different ships, or sent off to 
the garrisons of St. Croix, or Tranquebar. The hold of the ship wm assigned 
to them, and they durst not approach the cabin. The part of the deck 
surrounding the helm was reserved for the cabin-passengers exclusively ; so 
that we had it completely in our power to select our company. The ship 
itself w«s a considemble transport vessel, called a brig^ which, besides a large 
mainmast, was also provided with a small foreuMst. It was called Den*Nyt 
Pfwe (Tfa$ New Proof), was almost new, a fast sailer, and commraded by 
Captain Smith, a young, artless, and^ pleasant man. About mid-day we 
Iiad cdready lost Sight of the Hoistein eoast to thenortli'; but towards the 
noiiA it stretched far out like a faintblue stripe, on which no objects could 
be discerned. Langeland next appeared in the distance, like four or five 
Tihndfl together; for the bendings' of the sea concealed from us the connec- 
liM between die hills, which aie about two hundred feet high. In the 
slbmooii wa«iw Laalaad and Femeni over against us, with the Church of 
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Pet€Tftdar£^ which shines at an uncommon distance ; both of them very flat 
islands, on which not a hill is observable. The wind now was laid, the sea 
l>ecame quite calm, the sick gradually appeared again on the deck, and the 
ship scarcely seemed to move over the deep. 

The flight was beautiful, serene, and clear : we might have almost sup- 
|>osed ourselves on shore« By break of day we saw the wood on the coast of 
Femern ; but the progress of the ship was almost imf>erceptible, although we 
Jiad a light wind in our favour. The captain thought be ought to lie more 
towards the land of Femeni, as the current to the west, under Laalasd, was 
loo strong, and retarded the progress of the ship. I should not have dreamt 
of the existence of currents in this part of the Baltic ; but the captain was 
quite right. Our progress to be sure was not very quick, but it was still 
something. I did not learn whether this western current under Laaland was 
accidental or constant. One would think that it must have a strong depen- 
dance on the cuirent in Oeresund, which in north-west winds flows into the 
sea, and in west winds flows out. 

The island of Moen appeared to approach nearer and nearer to us, and 
we turned our looks with delight to the land ; for the island has a most in- 
iviting aspect on this side. Green meadows spread themselves softly down 
towards the coast, crowned above with welUbuilt country-houses, and corn- 
fields, and here and there a thicket or a grove relieved the uniformity of the 
landscape^ We saw also herds by the water, and villages towards the shore. 
AbouA four or five o'clock in the afternoon, we had proceeded round the ex- 
treme southernmost point of the island. The row of steep chalk-rocks, of 
which we could not before see the smallest trace, then all at once made their 
appearance. As far as we could now see round the island, these rocks, which 
are of a dazzling white colour, were in view, and rose to more than two hun- 
dred feet of perpendicular height. The sea now also suddenly appeared 
as if alive. Far and near, the vessels of the Sound floated around us. We 
saw at least a hundred at onee ; and from Kiel to this place we had scarcely 
seen one. The advancing night deprived us of this animated spectacle. 
Moens coast still shone at a distance^ and before us appeared the white rocks 
of St^yeo^-Klint, on the coast of Zealand. 

On Saturday, the 12th of July, at break of day, Stevens-Klint lay far- 
behind us ; and all that we saw of it was a light and almost imperceptible 
sjtripe. The wind was very faint ; but the current in the Sound drove oa 
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fjukkjy alonf . JigSLin a current, and in dppositioii to the one of ytstetdsy ! 
The towers of Copenhagen appeared now like masts in the distance, rising 
out of the water. On the right, the bWe stripe of the Swedish coast 
stretched out as far as the view could reach, and experienced eyes could dis- 
tinguish F^lsterbo and Malmoe. We went close by Saltholm, but w« did not 
see the island: the cattle and the mills, at a distance of only a quarter of a 
German mile from. us, seemed as if not on theland, but in the water; aueh 
is the flatness of the island : and it appeared quite incredible to me, though 
I afterwards heard it ccMifirmed, tbat there were considerable lime-stone^ 
quarries in this island, from which the whole of the lime-atone of the capital 
was derived. But the mouths of these quarries lie below th<i level of the sea.' 
We passed quickly by the animated Dragoe towards Amak, whose inbabi* 
tants fit out ships for the East and West Indies ; and we immediately CBXom 
alongside of the black hulks which serve as a battery to defend the entrance, 
of Copenhagen, Every Danish tongue was now let loose at this sight, and« 
Provesten, the name of the battery, and the 2nd of April, 1801, rendered 
us almost heedless of Copenhagen, which lay stretched out before us. Who. 
would not have been warmed, and felt his heart swell within him, in the plac« 
where a few moored vessels opposed such a gallant resistance to Che wboltt^ 
might of the English fleet, and Nelson, their victorious leader ! If they had 
been supported with more firmness on land, they would have compelled him 
to retreat. 

We sailed round Amak ; and there we saw the excellent stone battery of 

the Three Crowns in the water, which were determined to do against Nelson 

what the Provesten so many hours with heroic courage actually effected. All 

was now peace here ; country-houses among green shrubberies and gardens, 

stretched along the shore ; the town with its high steeples lay in all its ex«« 

tent before us, and in the distance the castle of Friedrichsberg. At 

eight in the morning we were lying at anchor before the Custom-house. 

" What a fortunate passage ! In forty-nine h6urs from Kiel, with so smooth 

and unruffled a sea. But the passage is seldom so favourable^ The packet, 

which was expected in Kiel from Copenhagen, was twelve days at sea, 

coasted Pomerania and Rugen, was driven on Fiihnen, and instead of 

reaching the entrance of the Kielerfiord, was at length compelled to land at 

Heiligenhaven, on the western coast of Holstein, where the impatient 

passengers were left. 
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Yet the Bdtic, which we craned, is little tnoie than a lake. For it has not 
here the depth which we suppose in a great sea. Our captain the whole 
itigbt thiough kept sounding between Laaiand and Femern, a great way out 
at aea, lest the ressel should ground. The bottom is never more than six- 
teen fathoms deep^ and commonly not above eight, nine, or ten, which i^ 
certainly a very shallow sea. Oa the Genoa coast, and at a very short 
distance from the land, Saiissure found a bottom, first at Portofino, at eight 
hundred and eighty-six feet, and then atNizza at a depth of one thousand 
eight hundred feet. The salt contained in the- water of the Baltic is also 
very trifling. I drew up sea water when we were exactly in the middle, 
between. Laaiand, Femem and Moen; and I found in Copenhagen the 
specific gravity of this water, by means of very accurate scales, according to 
professor Trailers preblem, to be 1,00937 at sixty-six degrees of Fah- 
renheit. This was even a higb^ result, for according to the experiments 
of Wilke at Lttidscron, the gravity of the Sound water during east winds 
was only from 1,0047 to 1,0060, but on like other hand it rose during, 
sorth-^west winds to 1,0 189. In the open sea at Heligoland, the sea water 
weighs l,OSVli and even at Ritzebiittel 1,0916.^ Probably the saltness^ 
of the whole of the Baltic may never be constant, but variable, as in 
tile Sound, according to the winds^ and currents. How could salt be 
eontainedin this shallow sea, into which so many considerable rivers flow^ 
which would expel the sea water, if the winds did not incessantly introduce 
new salt water from the Northern Ocean ? 

Few towns in Europe have experienced in modem times such a hard fate 
as Copenhagen. Traces of the great fire^ which in 1794 consumed a great 
portion of the town, were yet discernible, and the castle of Christiansburg: 
was still in fuias. But since that period, the yet more dreadful bombard- 
Boent of the Englis^ in 1807 inflicted a wound on the town, and the whole 
country, which ages will notbe able to heal. Copenhagen stands no longer 
now on the same proud eminence on which she stood previous to the 
breaking out of the English^ war. It is nolonger, as it used to be^ the capital 
of the only peaceful state in Europe,, the staple of the whole commerce 
of the North. 



♦ M, df Humboldt B^rgm, Journat^ 1793, 13% 
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Dorittg t\\ these misfortunes, a proteetiog genins seems to h«re wet«Aied 
^ver the principal scientific ccdlections in the town. However near to the 
^nger, they wene always saved from the' fire, as if they had been uncon- 
sumable. The Great Royal Library remains yet insulated, beside the ruined 
ivalls oiCAriiliafuburg; and the excellent collection of the University exists 
in the only building, or rather the only rooms, in the midst of interminable 
ruins. The flames also did not spread towards Rosenburg or Amalienburg, 
where their ravages might have been so fataL 

The collection of minerals belonging to the University is in fact very con- 
siderable, and, as might be expected, every thing belonging to the north is 
found here in extraordinary beauty. Arendal's Epidote, of an extraordi- 
naiy size; scapolite, crystals of yellow titanium. These fossils are 
first seen here in perfection. I never saw such beautiful and large zircon 
crystals from the Syenite of Friedriehsvaem as in this collection. All the 
pieces are excellently kept, which is seldom the cal^e in such large collec- 
tions ; and it may not be amiss to inform those who before were ignorant of 
that circumstance, that professor Wad, whose merit is so great, belongs tb 
4be Wemerian school. 

The rojral collection in Rosenburg is also one of the most remarkable 
and distinguished; not from the plan of the institution, for it is within these 
few yeani only, or more properly speaking, since the direction of professor 
Wad, that the enlargement and arrangement of the collection have been con- 
ducted on any thing like a scientific principle ; but on account of tlui 
monstrous and collossal size of the specimens. There are pieces of Kongs- 
berger native silver, a foot in length, and from six to eight pounds in 
weight. A mass of silver in its natural rock, said to be worth ten thousand 
dollars, is in truth by no means remarkable. But the calcedony of Iceland 
is of a most extraordinary magnificence. The drops of calcedony hang from 
the top to the bottom of the piece, like inch thick pillars behind one another. 
Many remain in the middle, and do not reach the bottom.* The quantity 
of zeolite is immense, A piece of amber from Jutland, placed on a velvet 
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ciishioe, is little iofertor in size to that hi the Berlin eoHeetion. Large pusccs 
of geyser sinter, which the collection lately received ffom Iceland, were 
. almost in the state of conehoidal opaK Besides these magnificent specimens^ 
ihe collection possesses as great a treasure of choice and well-preserred 
northern fossils from Arendal as the cabinet of the University, since tha 
beau tiiul collection of Manthey, the counselltNr of state, was purchased and 
brought to Ilosenburg. This department is so complete, that it is ahnosi 
unequalled* It were to be wished that the same provision was made for 
those who wish to obtain by means of ocular inspection a knowledge of the 
composition of the mountains of the Danish dominions, which are better 
known. But we look in vain for specimens of rocks in any oollection 
of Copenhagen. The appearance of the lime*stoAe used in Jutland or in 
Faxo ; the stone in which the Kongsberg mine was formerly wrought ; or 
the figure of the large rocks on the west coast of Norway at Bei^en or in 
Nordland, we seek in vain to discover either. from a series or from indivi- 
dual specimens ; and yet it would be so ensy, ^nd at the same time so 
princely, to form in a royal collection something like a picture of the interior 
of the whole dominions. 

Professor Schumacher has also made a very beautiful and complete col- 
lection of Norwegian fossils; among them he has many things which are 
not to be found in other cabinets. I should doubt the possibility of shewing 
more beautiful and distinct specimens of the Leucke of Friedrichsvarn. The 
crystals are as large as the leucite of Albano ; we can easily recognize the 
double octahedral pyramid with four terminal planes; and the white colour 
gives it a still stronger resemblance to the Roman leucite. They rest insu- 
lated on Hornblende in the Syenite, which contains zircon in sucii abundance. 
Yet in France there is a conviction that these crystals are not leacite, but 
analcim (Werner's cubicite). The difference between these two fossils exter- 
nally is indeed very trifling, and consists principally in the greater hardness 
of the analcim, and its less frequent tendency to foliated fracture. But in 
the chemical analysis they differ more. Leucite contains twenty-four pro 
cent kali, and analcim, on the other hand, ten pro cent of soda. I cannot 
omit noticing that the appearance of this ample collection of Arendal put 
.me always in mind of the fossils of Vesuvius. The analogy between them is 
great. Here and there new and wholly unknown fossils were contained in 
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fmmitive 8tone»; aod those which were known appeared in foraui seldom 
hitherto observed. But in both places they are niimerous, and heaped to* 
gether to a degree which we seldom find in an existing bed ; and were ^e to 
find all that the country of Arendal produces in such uncommon perfection 
at a distance from their first beds, and heaped together on the declirity of a. 
volcano like Vesuvius, we should be as embarrassed as we now are at the 
appearance of so many druses of Nepbelin, Meionite, Vesuvian, Hornblende^ 
and Felspar, in the granular limestone on the sides of Vesuvius, The first 
beds of these masses may therefore have been the. same as a bed in mica*- 
eeous slate, or gneiss like that of Arendal ; and in this case, it must be 
sought westwards in the sea, or in Sardinia and Corsica ; for towardi the 
west, the primitive rocks are to be found on the Italian coasts. . 

The exotic articles possessed by M. Schumacher in his collection are^ 
Numerous, but of no great importance. 

The treasuresof the Great Royal Library are well known. But the excellent 
collection of books of Classen, which no stranger in Copenhagen can ex- 
aniine without envying, is much less known than it ought to be* General 
Classen bequeathed not only his books to the public, but also a sufficient 
fund along with them, part of which was dedicated to the erection of a 
suitable building for the reception of the books, and the remainder to 
provide a revenue for the increase of the collection. He chiefly possessed 
historical books. But the directors of the new institution had the good 
sense to give up this department entirely to the Great Library, and to confine 
themselves solely to natural history, the arts, and travels. They wisely 
judged that in this way alone it was possible for them to attain any thing 
like perfection ; and every one who wishes for other books, may find tbem 
with more certainty in the Great Library. The. consequence is,, that in- 
Classen's library we not only find the most expensive botanical works and^ 
original travels, but also a more complete collection of even the moat 
fugitive German and foreign publications connected with these departments^ 
than is any where else to be met with. This library possesses a yearly 
revenue c^ four thousand rix dollars ; which is more than that of the Great' 
Library, and indeed than that of most of the public libraries of Egrope. 

^In Copenhagen therefore tliere is no want of assistance from. books; 
and*«inthi9 point of view it is worthy of the capital of an ^xtenaive state. 

That the town is in general beautiful and well built,, all travellers aM 
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imftfiimoiiB hi tiatfing^ ^ntd of this we beooaw «ckmi convwoed. After evefy 
ftK^ which bi8 consuBied whole atteet8» they have been always vebuilt ohaxe 
beaotiful and wide, and altogether oa a mens convenient phm» so that the 
iowa bears in many places no tesemblaace to wh«t it was lieibre 17S8» 
1794, and 1807* Another species of magnificence cannot fail to strike tbe 
inhabitant of a fiat country, tvfaicfa is little noticed in the descriptions of 
Gdpenhi^en. The streets are almoM every where at the sMefif paved with 
Uggt oblong granite flags, and many of the canals are wholly lined with, 
fiags of a monstrous size, i conjectured at first, that they had been broiight 
fiom some quarry in Norway.; but I was assured by M. Wad that tbift 
immense quantity was all derived from laige nueses on the coast «f 
Zealand. This is a remarkable circumstance,' and deserving of attention. 
If so many large blocks are found in Zealand, they must necessarily have 
made their way over the sea ; for there are no granite mountains in ZealauL 
Ih whatever manner these hlocks may have been driven over to Zealand, we 
may easily conceive that they have been brought in the same manner to^ 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and Brandenburg. Large granite and gneiss 
blocks are even seen on the smaller islands; for instance, there are many 
dn Femoe at Laaland. These are still furtlier proofs that all the granite ^ 
tfafe plains in the north of Germany, however great the distance, has been torn 
from the northern mountains, and not from the hills <if Saxony or Silesia. 
We are not in possession of facts sufficient to enable us to develope tho 
wonderful revolutions of nature, by which this may have been effected ; 
but every observation brings us nearer to tl^ causes, and in* a few years 
perhaps they may be discovered. 

In the great works begun shortly before the breaking out of the English 
war, for the purpose of defending the fortress of Cronenbuig from the 
violence of the waves, large blocks were conveyed from Norway ; they were 
htoughf from thence for tHe first time ; and from the account of Lieutenant* 
Colonel Hammer in Bergen, they were not divided by nature into regular 
parellelopipeds, but into magnitudes and forms, which however required 
little labour at Nattling in Quindherred Prasbe^eld, at the great Har- 
dangerftord, and about ten or twelve miles south from Beqiisn. It is a 
pity that ihis source of gain for Norway should hav« baen put a stop to 
by the war; for the probability is, that laige blocks of gneiss and fl^ga 
wmild have bmk at iaat brought to €openhag«i from Hardaogerfbid ; 
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tbat Cepen&ftgen would hatre tkus been impioved in beautjr ; tnd diil Ijie 
industry of Norway would have been somewhat quickened. s 

The season of the year was^ now far advanced, and to any one wbain* 
tended to ascend the high mountains of Norway, tbefe wa# no ^me to be 
lost I had therefore but a few days to remain at Copenhafen, a^d was 
tinder the necessity of setting out for Christiania as quickly as jiosaibte. 
The Kongsberg silver wi^on was then setting out, and I availed nyself of 
tuch an excellent opportunity of travelling quickly and expeditiowly through 
a country the language of which was not uaderstood by me. According to 
its first destination, this was not ar wi^on for passengers, but was dispatchad' 
through Sweden to Kongsberg to convey tiie produce of the silver miniea to 
the Mint at Copenhagen. It was necessary, however, that an overseer shmild' 
accompany the silver to Copenhagen, and natural that he sliould allow 
another traveller to occupy the empty place in his carriage. From this a 
aort of regular diligence has at length arisen, which has contributed not a 
little to increase the intercourse between Copenhagen and Christiauia* It 
lias given rise in both places to mutual wants and inquiriea, of which foraierly 
even an idea was hardly entertained. In winter, the silver waggon made its 
appearance in Copenhagen, not so much loaded with silver as with delicious 
birds of all sorts for the kitchens of the capital: wood and black grousa, 
ptarmigans, and hazeUgrouse fletraoj were sent in incredible quantities^ to 
the great advantage of the mountaineers of Norway. On the other handy 
Christiania was supplied with many little wants from the southern countries, 
as well as with journals and books, which were always uncertain and late of 
arrival by sea-carriage;^ The war, which put an end to this intercourse, first 
demonstrated the extent of its utility to a country whose advancement is ao 
much retarded by the want of internal and external intercourse. 

This diligence left Copenhagen every three weeks ^ and its departure was- 
always two or three dlays beforehand announced in the newspapefs. In 
fourteen days the journey is generally finished. 

I set out from Copenhagen about five o'clock in the morning of ttie 
twenty-fourth of July, and I found the silver-waggon filled with good and 
agreeable society, so that for the first miles towards Elsineur I repentad 
very little the choice which I had made, particularly as the person in charge 
cl the waggon (generally an uncultivated man) not only takes care of ita 
progre88> but also provides food and beds for his passengers, and settles wUb 
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them on arriving at Cbristiania. We proceeded quickly, and anived by ten 
o'clock at Elsineur. 

I had oftea heard of the grandeur of the view of the vessels sailing in the 
Sound, ivhen descending from the heights above Elsineur: but my expecta«> 
tions were exceeded: nothing could ;equal it. The Sound is covered with 
,Bails» and the vessels ascending and descending seem to pass with the 
.•wiftaess of an arrow* Cronenburg, with its steeples and walls, appears in 
:the most picturesque manner to oppose their progress; but they clear it 
.«nd disappear in a moment, as if swallowed up by the earth. There is 
something enchanting and over-powering in the perpetual repetition of the 
light and waving motion of such large and proudly extended masses. We 
soon got nearer to them, for the preparations for embarkation retarded us 
dOnly half an hour. We tacked across the Sound, during which time we 
<fMSsed the half of all the European flags, amongst which, however, the 
AmerifCtti,^ a skyblue studded with golden stars, was by far the most 
firequenl;. 

In an hour's time we reached the shore of Helsingborg, and trod the 
Swedish shore. 

At my very first step out of the boat, I saw, with no small astonishment, 
% work which might have done honour to the greatest state. They had 
begun the building of a mole of hewn granite, twenty feet at least in breadth, 
which already advanced far into the sea, and was continued with great dili- 
gence. A large, secure, and complete harbour was projected at this place, 
which the Sound on both sides stands very much in need of; for even ia 
Elsineur, where so many vessels put in, the only security against the wind 
and waves is a row of stakes covered with wooden scaffoldings. What 
would Sweden not be, if the spirit which conceived such a plan had never 
forsaken its monarchs ? 

We divided ourselves in Helsingborg among several light Swedish car* 
rii^es, such as are generally used for travelling in that country; and we 
]lroceeded the same afternoon to Engelholm. What was there in Helsing* 
l)eirg to detain us ! The town is dull, and eo small, that we look for it 
sometime after we leave it. We travelled over a flat country, through 

s A juce critic might bere object to the dunng tbe American among the Enropeaa iMgi.-^T* 
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Mveral considerable villages, and reached Engelholm at nightfall. Clbs^ to 
the town we were not a little surprised by the appearance of one of the most 
daring wooden bridges that ever was constructed. It is a hanging bridge, and 
is, at least, sixty feet in width, and fifty feet above the surfiace of the river. 
This elevated bridge is surrounded with beeches, and has a very picturesque 
effect. It is entirely new, and was just then completed. But how little does 
this impression correspond with that we received from the town ! It is only 
one street; the houses are only one -story high; and the maiket-place is a 
green field. The inhabitants do^ot exceed a few hundreds. 

On the 3lst of July we proceeded, for more than fourEnglish miles, through 
a flat country, with a majestic prospect.of the range of rocksof KuUen, which 
advance ikr into the sea, till we came to Margaretetorp : there we ascended 
the range of small hills of two or three hundred feet in height, which sepa*- 
rate Schouen from Halland, and which are called Halland's Os: a thick 
beech wood ascended to the top, through which we had now and then an 
extensive view of the sea. The road here is highly romantic : the range is, 
however, by no means broad, and before we had completed four mites more 
to Karup, we were again on the plain. 

Here, for the first time for twelve months, did I again see continued rock« 

With the exception of Moens chalk-rocks and the insulated Segeberg, from 

Betlin to this place such a sight was impossible. They were small and insig* 

nificwt rocks of granite, or rather gneiss, with mica sparingly intermingled, 

and not lying in scales one piece above another, which now and then pio« 

jected on the declivity towards Karup. From these, however, the immense 

quantities of blocks and boulder stones cannot be derived with which the 

whole descent from Margaretetorp is covered, for in that case they would 

pipbably be equally divided on both sides of the mountain, as well more 

large and angular* AH the way from Helsingborg to Fleningen great ' 

blocks lay scattered on the surface, and they are there at a considerable 

dfotance from these low hills. They probably belong to the blocks with 

which Zealand, Mecklenbuig, and Pomerania are covered. This was also 

the opinion of Professor Wad, who told me that we ought not to look to 

Norway for the origin of these masses, but rather suppose them to come 

from Schonen through Smoland to Sweden ; and this is confirmed by 

M. Haussman, who travelled so attentively through Sweden* In Smoland, 

he says, all is desolation. The blocks lie above one another like rocks, and 
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the ivho)e province is covered by tKenu Though the raasses of the Bor^ of 
Germany should not have been derived direcdy ih>m Halland and Sinohind, 
yet these are always additional helps to guide us to the beginning of this 
great revolution of nature. 

It is true that it is only local, and confined to the north ; but as is the 
case with all observations in geognosy — ^if we succeed in connecting all the 
facts relating to the spreading of boulder stones in the north in the 
order of cause and effect, light will be thrown on a number of similar phe^ 
nomena in other parts of the earth, and we shall then be enabled to ascehd to 
the general causes which concurred in producing all these different pheno- 
mena perhaps at the very same period. 

In Laholm, I saw the water of the river precipitated over the rocks in a 
small noisy cascade. The novelty of this view renders it always uncom- 
monly i^reeable. What Swede would have ever remarked this little water- 
fall ? But for four hundred and fifty English miles on the road from Denmark, 
we see here, for the first time, water precipitated over a rock. 

The country all the way to Halmstadt is singular, and has a melancholic 
and dismal appearance. Small rocks of gneiss ris^ on every side of the road, 
not more than twenty feet in height, and surrounded with large blocks like 
fallen towers. Black heath covers the level ground between the rocks, or 
pure sand makes its appearance through the dark covering; and b 
wretched cottage is now and then seen at great intervals. Though 
Halland may probably never have been more populous, yet it had not 
always this dismal appearance. For the Knyiilinga Saga informs us that 
Ike whole country was formerly a continued wood of beech and oak^ which 
#as applied to the feeding of swine; and this was found so advantageous, 
that Knud the Greats Suend Ulfim's ton, demanded the possession of the 
whole wood as a royal domain, for the purpose of feeding the royal swine- 
herds.^ Although Halmstadt is the capital of the whole province, it does 
not much diminish this dismal impression ; and the country does not change 
till nioe miles further on between Quiville and Sloinge. A small range of 
hills then commences similar to Hallandsos, and everything immediately 
aasiiines an animated and interesting appearance. The trees have all a fresh 
and green aspect, and they grow vigorously all the way up the hills. The 
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cotfagfw are also numerous along the dedivities, and among the thickets of 
«8h, beech, oak, and sj'camore. Gittinge, about the middle of the heights, 
and completely buried among the trees, is highly in the Idyl style, and 
brings us in mind of Switzerland ; but all this disappears with the hills. At 
Afostrup and Sloinge in the plain, and all the way to Falckenberg, nothing is 
tb be seen but Mocks of gneiss, rocks and heath : and as to Falckenberg, 
what a town I only one street, and hardly a hundred houses in it. Four of 
ibe houses are covered with tiles, and these are public houses; the rest are 
wretched huts covered with straw. I went along the street to the harbour, 
and diere I saw a single vessel, a galley, and the sea in the distance, where 
ttiany thousand ships of the Sound pass near this place. Falckenberg's 
«dvant^eous natural situation for the herring and other fisheries has never 
been profited by. The harbour seems good, and is at the mouth of a 
considerable river. We were very tolerably accommodated here, however, 
at the public houses. 

The houses of Falckenbeig are covered with straw : this is undoubtedly 
through poverty, as tiles or boards would be dearer: but what is here the 
efiect of want, would farther north be deemed more than superfluous; 
for air the peasants of these countries, who live beyond the sixty-first 
degree of latitude, consider a straw roof as a most unwarrantable piece of 
«prod^ality, sufficient to draw down the vengeance of Heaven. Straw is there 
Hke corn, a noble gift of God for the maintenance of man and beasts and 
straw on the roof, is to the inhabitant of Norway, or Westbothnia, or Jamte- 
land, such a sight as a roof covered with bread would be to a German boor. 
In Falckenberg we see, for the last time, houses covered with straw, on our 
way to Norway ; and it is singular enough that the country about Halland 
possesses a sufikiency of straw for the purpose of thatching. Yet there is 
no stir in the harbour! 

' Waiberg is a better, larger, and more beautiful place, and several ships at 

anchor were lying here. It is a sort of fortification, with a castle beside it, 

to^tods the sea-shore, in which state prisoners are generally kept. General 

• IViilflitt, well known in the recent Swedish histoiy, died a few years ago in 

-<c6nfineinent here. 

I know not whether it tiras in consequence of the incessairt rain, which 
lArencfaedus the whole day through, or whether it was the natural impres- 
sion of the cMntry, bttt ftom WaAerg onwards, I fteqtientfj^ believed myself 

o9 
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oa the Heigiit of St. Gotthardt, evety thing on the way appeared 6o bera^ 
solitary, and rocky: no trees, no habitations, and nothing but heath was 
to be seen. But Ljunghedar (Heath), the Swedes themselves acknowledge 
as the character of North Halland ^ ; and therefore the appearance of the 
country may not be much better in more favourable weather. Even 
Gottenburg, the second town of the Swedish Kingdom, does not, till we 
are quite close to it, give any sort of animation to the country, as great 
towns in general do. We did not enter it, but passed the night at Rebem, 
an English mile from the town, on the common Norwegian road. 

Our way next morning lay through the valley along the large, stream of 
Gotha Elv for three miles, sometimes under rocks, and sometimes over 
bills, with the view of the broad stream, on which ships frequent4y made 
their appearance. The cottages are now every where insulated, and never 
after this place collected in villages. Altogether, the prospects are highly 
diversified, agreeable, and perpetually changing. At the old fort of Kongelf 
we crossed both arms of the river at a ferry* The arm, which farther down 
runs through Gottenburg, was neither rapid nor broad ; but the arm which 
runs under Kongelf is very rapid, and by far the largest. In breadth it does 
not yield to the Mayn below JFrankfort. Its rapidity, however, renders it z. 
dead stream: it is dreaded by vessels who proceed down the more placid 
arm to Gottenburg. We left this really delightful valley for the first time 
at Holmen, in view of the great and noisy sluice of Trollhiittan, and 
advanced over the bleak hills again towards the sea. Beside the advantage 
of the beautiful prospects, this valley completely fireed me from a prejudice, 
which, misled by descriptions, I had too long entertained. How ofteo had 
I heard and read that granite almost every where makes its appearance in 
Sweden ; that the rocks of Gottenburg consist entirely of granite; and that 
the sluices of TroUhattan are of granite. I looked on many rocks in Halland 
with astonishment : they appeared to me not only striped, but even slatey ^ 
not granite but gneiss ; and between Qui ville and Sloinge, not unfrequenttjr 
beds of hornblende and felspar, mixed in stripes, beds such as can 
scarce^ be said to occur in granite. I saw also beds dipping to the south ; 
but in granite the stratification is not distinct. Nearer to Falckenbeig «U 
the blocks appeared always striped gneiss, although their number had "wevf 

/ ' r ■ ' ' 

^ MMmrlotlmBrtffunieri^BnariSverip. StockMB, 180e— 79. 
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eoBsiden^ly inereated. For from the rocks of the little hilh^ about « 
quarter <tf a mile from the road, descended an uninterrupted waste of blocksi 
aa rough and wild as streams of lava generally appear. The rocks of Kongs- 
backa and Warberg suggested mora and mere the idea of gneiss. Yd I 
believed that all these might be only accidental changes of the granite* an<f 
tbat on a closer examination they would perhaps appear less remarkable | 
bpit from Gotha Elv, onwards, there can remain no longer any doubt as to 
the nature of the stone. It is throughout, and in the whole extent, no 
where granite, but clear and decided gneiss. The whole is distinctly slatey { 
the mica lies in scales one above another, and never in single folia as in 
granite. Hence the beds are easily followed : on both sides of the valley 
Ihey liegularly. dip towards the west and north-west, and preserve this 
direction from Kongelf to Holmen. There I was at last convinced that 
gianite is probably in Sweden and the whole of the north a great rarity, and 
that it has never properly been distinguished from gneiss by Swedish and 
foreign mineralogists* M. HaussmAna travelled through all Sweden, and at 
the end of his journey he affirmed that granite of the older formation, such 
as we see in Saxony, Silesia^ at the Uart;E, in Lower Austria, and Lower 
Dauphiny, never was seen by him in Sweden*. Many perhaps wUl i»e 
inclined to think that this distinction between gneiss and granite does not 
deserve to serious a consideration, and is not of sufficient importance to 
justify an opposition to so many deserving men, who have always contiauad 
to mention granite as existing in Sweden. But if we do not endeavour, along 
with the increase of our geological experience, to regulate it with an equally 
increasing accuracy, we riiall Icmg be strangers to the real knowledge of the' 
structure of the earth.' The difference between gneiss and granite is very 
considerable every where, and of course also in Sweden. Such a strati- 
fication, such a slatey structure, and the beds of hornblende, lime-stone« and 
ores, which appear the same in Sweden as in other countries, are not to be 
found in granite. On the other hand, we may always expect fewer foreigu 
beds in real granite, where quartz, felspar, and mica are granularly aggre- 
gated, than in gneiss, where the aggregation is slatey f . 

' t MM. N. JO^b. der Berg, und HauenkunA I. 18. 

f la dUfiMSBt pMrti of ScoUsady sa io tlie Iilaai of Coll, Long Islsad, Roaa, te. Mtiy 
iko I8i|0 kMi /9f fasiM a%thfi^ wkick ksfo bcf^ ia Strata confounded with |fanlte«^» . 
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As we descended from Giohede towards Uddewalla, new soeoM sod 
most wonderful f>rospect8 were opened to us. The country appeared more 
and more cut into small rocks ; and dales, like canals, run betweon tli«ni« 
Farther en, small sea-bays forced their way through these narrow and steep 
Assures, and winded in a singular manner round the rocks. From the 
heights the country looks as if it were split into innumerable pieces. And 
as we descended the narrow openings, and looked through the small roek* 
islands, the views were dark and gloomy, as in many parts of the Lake of 
Lucerne, or Upper Austria, but iit miniature, for the recks are but a few 
hundred feet high. This is the true SAtor, almost exclusively peculiar to 
the north. The vallies or fissures between the rocks become deeper aQ4 
deeper; the sea covers also more and more the islands, till at last tibc^ 
appear only like shoals, occasionally above the surface ; and at a few miles 
in the sea they can only be discerned during the furious motion of the waves 
among these deep rocks in a stcum. The Norwegians and Swedes have very 
appropriately named these rock -islands Skinr. They have borrowed it from 
Ski&re — to cut through ; and, in feet, the tops and lidges of rocks not only 
cut the surfece of the sea, but the whole coast for miles through ; mwL 
though the surfece of the sea were raised a few hundred feet higher, the 
land would still be divided by the water into fissures and islands, similar to 
those which at present run along the coast. A person descending from an 
eminence to one of these shores would with difficnilty believe himself clos^ 
lo the sea. The deeply indented bays (fiordej resemble large rivers, or 
jimall mountain-lakes, surrounded by steep rocks. 

Our way down the narrow valley to Uddewalla lay through majestic trees, 
which gave a promise of a better cHmate below among the cliffs than between 
the dry rocks of the heights. Shortly after, we saw tlie town stretched out 
before us on both sides of the river. It was the largest and most thriving 
town that we had hitherto seen in Sweden. All the houses were of two 
stories, and had a new appearance. They were all new in reality, for the 
town wiis wholly 1)urnt to the ground a few years before. There was life 
and agitation in the streets, and it was evident that the arm of the sea had 
not here ' penetrated so fer between the rocks to no purpose. We bad 
scarcely left the to#n, when we nw from a small eminence ves^ds lying in 
a little bay, coMieiafed among the rocks. In this bay they fiod deeper 
wat^ than at Uddewidla, aodiie fest among the cliflb as ia a clock. Wa^ 
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ivvired at Qiratmm late ia the .evemng^, which coftsnts of three w four 
iieU*built pitbiic-houses at the edge of a highly advaaoing^ aea-bayy and ia 
almoat whoUy concealed under a thick row of ash tveea. 

The Danes are fcmd of speaking of Quistnim; for here the Norw^tan 
army uqder Prince Charles of Hesse gained the only engagement of any 
cbosequence in the short war with Sweden in 1788. Quistnim is a narrow 
pass. The road is sunk between both sides of the height, and runs for some' 
distance between steep rocks towards the sea. The Swedes endeavoured 
to psevimt the advance of the Norwegians %o Gottenbuig, by securing the 
pass; but the attack was so quick and unexpected, that they were comw 
pelled to retreat; The way was now open to tiie Norw^ans, and the rich 
town of Gottenburg would probably have fallen into their hands, if the 
English Ambassacbr had not arrived at the camp, and by his serious admo** 
nitions prevented the advance of the Danes. 

On the 98th of July, we soon reached the heights^ and Imt all traces itf tho 
somantic views of the valley of Quistrum. It seemed to me frequently as if 
we had ascended a considerable height, wh^i we ascertained by tfaebaronieter 
in the Deaert of Svarteborg that we were not more than three hundred and 
ninety*tbvee Engli^ feet above the level of the sea. The rarity of treea 
iiere is quite astonishing; and the cottages have a naked and by no meau 
mreeabte appearance. Bahuslehn lies too near to the sea, and ia too much 
exposed to the west winds from the Northern Ocean ; and sea winds never 
eHow trees to grow to any considerable height. In the neighbourhood <^ 
Hogdal we saw for the first time in the evening the romantic SAiar country, 
At eea-bays, the deeply«indented rocks, which now retreating and now 
advancing, displayed the most singular diversities of light and shade. We 
wieie close upon the confines of the kingdom. We had only one height to 
ascesd, fiom whence weaaw the Swinesund in the narrow valley deep under 
our feet. 

Its appearance brought keenly to my recollection the view of the deep 
vidley Ihiough which the Doux descends, about a mile from la ckauz d€ 
fbud, in Switzerland, a situation which I have always accounted one of th.e 
moat remarkable. But we cannot see at the Doux what appeared before 
^tr eyes in the descent into this valley : a laiqge three-masted ship in fuU 
sail, in a narrow and de^ mountain vale, in which the dark water appeared 
ctaly a large slream-<*a most surprisiAg aigfat indeed ! The ship came.frofti 
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Frederiekshall, and went oat into the sea. We could not posiiUy haivrt 
conceived, from thevview before. us, where we should either have looked «' 
(or the sea, or the town, which could send out such large vessels. Itt 
appears as if both kingdoms wdre here separated from one another by a 
great rent. 

As we advanced up the steep ascent on the Norwegian side, we now and) 
(hen had a view of the batteries and walls of the Fortress of Frederickshall' 
over the dark pines on the Heights of Swinesund. The hills seemed to. 
unite, and the fortress to rise out of a dark wilderness ; but after attaining 
the top of the height, an open plain sprinkled with hills was spread out befiire 
us. We advanced speedily onwards, and found at Westgaard, about two. 
English miles from Swinesund, a good, agreeable, and clean inn, provided withi 
several of the comforts which are often found wanting in many a large town« 

The beautiful country of Swinesund is not also without its importance to*. 
, the geologist. I was almost inclined to believe in Hogdal that I had been 
too hasty, when I thought at the Gotha Elv that the existence of granite in 
these, countries was unfounded; for Hogdal's stone was to appearance 
distinctly granite. Felspar occurred in pretty large crystals amongst the mica^ 
and quartz. This continued all along the Swedish descent to Swinesund, till- 
the water-edge. Bbt the very first stones on the Norwegian side appeared 
in the most distinct manner to be gneiss. They were throughout fine slatey,: 
with quartz beds, and frequently beds of small granular hornblende. At 
Westgaard this gneiss appeared rich in mica, nnd the mica was scaly folivtad. 
The granite of H<^al is also wholly enveloped in gneiss ; and we can hardly 
concede to it a proper and individual existence. It is probably only a 
variety of the gneiss, and wholly subordinate to it. 

On the following day our road was admirably calculated to enable us to 
survey the countiy over which we had travelled. There vrete indeed no 
^villages here, but iarm-houses (gourde) every where ; and almost all of them 
irei^ large and well built, and presented along the declivity an agreeable 
object to the eye. From the road we have a perpetual and enlivening view 
of distant bays and islands in the sea. About mid-day we passed through 
Fiederickstadty one of the principal fortifications of the country^ and a very 
small, though not altogether an.unthriving town. In time of peace,: a whde 
regiment lies in the garrison here, and vessels come dose. to the .walls. 
Although the number of inhabitants it was found in 1801 did not exceed 
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Q^ thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven persons : this is bj no means 
a small number for a town in the north ; and the half of all the Swedish 
towns ace not more populous* We made no long stay, but proceeded to 
descend the Glommen, the principal stream of the north, over which we 
passed at a ferry. We found the stream every way deserving of its Came, 
It runs with great rapid^ity^ and below the town is at least as broad as the 
Rhine at Coblentz, notwithstanding the separation of a considerable arm 
from the main stream, about a mile farther up at Thunoe. The banks Of 
the vale of the stream are insignificant, as well as all the heights which we 
passed. We soon arrived at Mo9S^ where a considerable river rims foaming 
over rocks^ in the middle of the town, dashing down from one wheel to 
another, till at last, at the edge of the Bay of Christiaqia, it driven the bellows 
of a great iron- work. An immense quantity of deals lie in heaps beside 
the twenty saw-milb, which are set in motion by these wheels at the water- 
fidls ; and stunned with the noise of the saws, the falling water, and the 
large iron hanuners, we proceeded through the works to a high fir-wood onr 
the other side of the town.. Deals and ir<m ! We had seen collected w one 
place what maintains and enriches the whole of the south of Norway. 
How lai^e and majestic is the appearance of the firs here ! Even the woodk 
done through which the road passes, and the timber of which is not cut 
into deals, give us a clear idea that these trees never reach their greatest 
growth, except in high latitudes. The trees are indeed of a singular beauty» 

We were drawing near to the sixtieth degree of latitude. We were now so 
far aorth, that I expected the country to present altogether a new appeaninc6« 
particularly as all the way from Moss we had been ascending conaiderabljt 
and the country seemed a broad and extensive sweep of hills. 

We had ho doubt left behind us many a large tree in Schonen and Halland, 
which could no longer shoot up here. The horse-beech tn^ (carpiwMi 
iHubii. Afven Bok) is not once to be seen beyond the limits of Schonen i 
and white and black poplars penetrate but a small way into Halland: We 
lost the majestic beech (fogtu nheOrisJ at the Gotha Elv, beyond which it 
IS not to be seen. I was therefore the more surprised to see the most beau* 
tiful oaks at Aas, and in the country rouoid Conegard. Who would have 
expected to see them so high beyond the beeches ? And in the evening, at 
Skytqoid, wlmpe w# ttopt^ 1 saw a high cbeiry-tree, with excellent ripe 
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cherries. Roses were also beginning to bloom, a month, it is true, later 
than in the North of Germany, but still they were in flower. 

Skytsjord lies five hundred and fifty-three English feet above the sea. The 

distance to Christiania was fourteen English miles, and the way lay through 

deep vallies among the hills. These miles we passed in amostdelightful summer 

morning, a favour which seemed to be conferred on us by Heaven that the 

view of the wonderful country round Christiania might be enjoyed by us in 

all its glory. What variety! What astonishing forms of objects, looking 

down from the height of Egeberg ! The laige town at the end of the bay, 

in the midst of the country, spreads out in small divergent masses in every 

direction, till it is at last lost in the distance among villages, farm-houses, 

and well-built country-houses. There are ships in the harbour, ships behind 

the fascinating little islands before the bay, and other sails still appear in 

the distance. The majestic forms in the horizon of the steep hills rising 

dver other hills, which bound the country to the westwards, are worthy of 

Claude Lorrain. I have long been seeking for a resemblance to this country, 

and to this landscape. It is only to be found at Geneva, on the Savoy side, 

towards the mountains of Jura; but the Lake of Geneva does not possess 

the islands of the Fiord, the numerous masts, and the ships and boats in 

sail. Here we have the impression of an extraordinary and beautiful 

country, united in a %vonderfully diversified manner with the pleasure 

derived from the contemplation of human industry and activity. 

We descended by numerous serpentine windings the steep height of the 
Egeberg, through the remains of the old Town of Opslo, and through a 
continued row of houses along the Bay to Christiania, which we reached 
about mid-day of the SOth of July, 
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CHAPTER II. 



CHRISTIANIA. 

Stone Houses. — Division of the Town into different Trades.— Meeting of the Country 
Peopk at the Yearly Fair.>-^Developmeni of Cultioaiion from the Town outwards* — 
Barter of various Articles.— Exports.-^-Tnnber Magazine.— Berndi Ancker.—Divi'^ 
sioH of Societj/ in Christiama.— Theatre.— Falssen.-School Libntrjf.—Militaf^ 
Academy.— ^Country Houses.— Oimate of the Town. 

What makes Christiania the capital of Norway, is not merely the presence 
of the principal constituted authorities and public bodies of the country, nor 
is it the superiority of its population, for Bergen contains double the number 
of inhabitants; but it is rather the extensive influence of this town over the 
greatest part of the country, the various connections of the inhabitants partly 
with th^ capital of the kingdom, and partly with foreign countries, and the 
social mode of life and cultivation of these inhabitants. Whatever change 
takes place in any part of Europe, is in the same manner as in Germany 
keenly felt and eagerly followed : but this is not the case in Bergen. Many 
means of assistance, which are generally looked for in a capital, and where 
men meet actively together in great bodies^ are to be found united in Chris- 
tiania much more than in Drontheim, and still more than in the narrow- 
minded Bergen : as for Christiansand it is too small. 

Whoever is acquainted with northern towns, will discover, from the 
exterior of Christiania, that it is a distinguished, a thriving, and even a 
beautiful town; for the streets are not only broad and straight, and nearly 
all intersect one another at right angles, which gives a gay and animated 
appearance to the whole: but almost all the houses are built of slooe ; and 
wooden log houses are, for the most part, banished to the remotest streets of 
the suburbs. When a Norwegian descends from his hills to the town, he 
stares at these stone houses as an unparalleled piece of magnificence; for 
perhaps he never saw before, in the interior of the country, a single house of 
•tone : and those who have lived sometime in Drontheim or Beigen, where 

E 2 
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stone houses are rartties, and wholly concealed among the wooden houtes, 
are willingly disposed to consider the houses in Christiania a rety great 
luxury : they attribute to them a beauty which they do not in themselves 
possess, and they involuntarily connect with it the idea of a general 
prosperity, of a brisk trade, and of the superiority of this town over every 
other. 

In this case, however, they would not judge altogether correctly, for it is 
not optional with the inhabitants to build as they do, as log houses have been 
long prohibited by the government in the circumference of the fcowa ; and 
the wisdom of the pfohibition has been confirmed by experience. There 
is not a town in Norway which has not been once, at least, burnt to the 
ground. The fire rages terribly among the dry "boards. Whole streets burst 
into flames at once, and it is in vain to think of either extinguishing the fire 
or saving the property. How much has Bergen suflTered from fire, where the 
houses are closely Crowded together among the rocks ! How much Drontheim 
and Skeen ! Moss was twice, in the course of the year 1 S07, devastated by 
fire; and in Sweden, Gottetiburg, Uddewalla, Norkioping, Gefle, a slight 
inattention lays the whole town in ashes; and what cost centuries to build 
is annihilated in a few moments. Christiania hears also the alarm drum as 
often as other Norwegian and Swedish towns; but since its origin, during 
nearly two whole centuries, it has never lost entire streets, and seldom mote 
than ten houses at once. 

If it were not for the prohibition, the inhabitants would, in general, soon 
return to wooden houses; and the greater cheapness as yet, and greater 
"quickness of erection, would overbalance in their minds the idea of safety of 
life and property. The government itself, with no great consistency, thought 
proper, in 1806, to erect a large, beautiful, and excellent military hospital of 
logs, on an eminence at one of the ends of the towns : a considerable fabric, 
"which appeatB full in view all the way from Egeberg. With this royal 
building in sight at every corner of the town, we are less disposed to 
suspect that the building with stone was not perfectly fiiee on the part of the 
inhabitants. It is a pity that so few of the houses will bear a narrow inspec- 
tion: some of them are neatly built; but these are rare. Even the rich 
Chamberlain, Bemdt Aneker, who was surrounded with such extravagant 
luxury, left behind him no buildings to do honour either to his native town 
^^r himself. 
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.. ftmBedythe pnqprietoiB of hjooses seem to Itaye deemed ita^eiy great 
OBoament to mark the initials of their name» ami the year of erectioBy with 
.great iroa hooks, on the outside of the houses. It deforms the houses 
very much. 

The town is by no means uniform, but is divided into several small towns, 
the boundaries of which may almost be laid down with certainty ; and in 
4hese the exterior, the houses, trades, and manner of living, are very di^ 
£went from one another. In great towns we are accustomed to see this; but 
in a town like Christiania we are hardly prepared to expect it. There is an 
•^xaet boundary between the part of the town occupied with the inland trade 
.and that where the foreign trade is carried on. 

t^- The straight streets, which cross at right angles, run up from the harbour,, 
but do not extend all the way to the country. The capitalists, the whole- 
^sale dealers, the ship owners, those who hold government offices, find more 
foom here than elsewhere for their large houses; and the consequence is, 
a greater stillness, and almost a dead silence in these streets* They itre called 
*the <3[uartale, and every person in the quartale, according to the way of 
thinking here, is considered richer, finer, and more polished than the inha-^ 
cbitants of the other streets. 

On the other hand, there is more stir in that part of the town which runs 

-out into the. country. The houses are more dosely crowded together, and 

every bit of ground is carefully occupied. Whatever comes from the countiy 

vSHiBt pass through these streets. All the artizans, shopkeepers, and retailers, 

who wish to dispose of their commodities to the country people, draw near 

'to them; and signs and posts without number invite the entrance of pur- 

<:hasers. I have often considered, with astonishment, the multitude of small 

shops and booths. How is it possible, said I to myself, that so many people 

*can derive a living in so small a town from the same trade? I looked over 

the lists, and found, that of nine thousand and five inhabitants, which Chris«- 

tiania contained ia 1801, including the garrison, one hundred and ten vrere 

*shopkeepers,two hundred and twenty retail dealers, and two hundred smdforty-^ 

two master artizans. In what other town, with the same population,^ shall W9 

find even the quarter of this number ? — But let a person wait for the weekly^ 

' market, and still more for the annual fair, or winter, which connects eveiy 

/^place together, aiid be wouM then be almost tempted to beliere that different 

aations were collected together in this place ; for the Swedes, Daii«sb ftod 
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Norwegian0» assuredly do not differ more from one another than the inhabi- 
tants of various vaUiea, who assemble from all parts to the annual fair. Thin 
js one of the most interesting spectacles for every stranger who visits Norway, 
and for every person who wishes to examine human nature, and to trace by 
what routes and associations man gradually advances in the progress of culti- 
vation towards his destination. 

For several days before the annual fair,' which is held on the thirteenth of 
January^ the town is filled with country people from all quarters; and figures 
make their appearance, such as before were not seen in the streets^ The 
strong and robust inhabitant of GuldbranfUdalen^ in his long coat Qf the 
seventeenth century, and with his little red cap on his head, walks by the 
side of theoom^ratively elegant boor of WaMen^ who, in features and dress* 
is as unlike him as if he came from beyond the sea. The rich proprietors froqi 
HedemarJcen pass along as if they were of the inferior order of townspeople ; 
and their coats of home-made cloth are cut in an antiquated fashion, as is 
usual in country places. From Oesierdulen^ on the Swedish boundaries, 
.appears a higher <:lass of men; but we may easily see, from their carriage, 
that it is borrowed from .their neigh'bours. On the other hand, we see the 
rough and almost stupid native of Hallingdalen^ in a true national uniform, 
and the sturdy men of Oevre Teliemarkenj still more rough and stupids They 
alone yet continue to wear the broad northern girdle round the wajst; which 
the native of Tellemarken embroiders and ornaments in quite a different 
manner 6:0m the other; and in this girdle they fix a large knife like the 
Italians, which was formerly as often used by them for attack and warfare as 
for oonveniency. They wear a short jacket, with ^ sort of epaulette on it, 
and a small cap on the bead: thin short leathern breeches contain in the 
side pockets all the wants of the moment, and almost always the important 
sm^U iron tobacco-pipe. Every step and movement of these men is charac- 
teristic andjdefinite. They have only one object in view, and nothing which 
surrounds them can deaden the eagerness with which they pursue that 
object. The boor o{ Foulloug and Moss is far from having this distinct cba- 
.racter. Nearer to the town, his business is also more various, and he looks 
around him with attention and caution to discover any little advantages which 
may bring him easier and more securely to his end: be no longer lives in- 
sulated in his valley, relying on his own individual physical strength, but had 
Jbecome^ through common interest and copnections, a part of a nfttion^ 
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This has been effected by the capital : it, and it alone, has elSboted tbis- 
diversity among the country people, and it proves itself to be a capital ia/ 
gradually burying, and even altogether changing, and extirpating, all nation- 
ality through so great an extent. Who would believe that in the times of 
Harald Haarfs^er, or Saint Oluf, the people in Guldbraodsdaten lived and 
dressed as at present ?, Who would suppose that the people of Oesterdalenv 
and the people of Hedemarken, possessed many remains of those times ? 
But to be convinced that all th«e changes have proceeded firom the town,< 
we need travel but a very short way. An inhabitant of Guldbrandsdaien, in* 
bis long-bottomed coat, and monstrous stiff and indented flaps- over his coat 
pockets, has quite a strange appearance when he .appears in the streets of 
Cliristiania ; but the form of the dr^ss and the men change upon us imper- 
ceptibly when we travel through their vallies. 

In the suburbs of the town we find the same fashions that were prevalent 
in the quartale three or four years before; and there they again follow the 
ftshion shortly before set by Paris^ and Loudon. The peasant nearest the 
town, particularly in the neighbourhood of the streets leading to the country,' 
takes a pattemr from the eoat he sees worn in the suburbs. He seldom* 
penetrates farther into the town, and to the quartale he is altogether a 
stranger. It appears as if be changed his^ nature and habits with his dress; 
a^nd this is natural enough; for it is only through more important connec-- 
tions he acquires the knowledge of this new fashion. In the clothes of the- 
boors of Hedemarken and FouUoug, there is not the smallest trace of the 
national dress. The same fashion prevailed twenty-five years ago in Oer- 
many, and probably also in Christiania. As we ascend the country, the cut 
bckromes older and older, but the dress of their ancestors is always percep- 
tibie; and when we- come tO' the strange dress in Guldbrandsdalen, what 
else is it but the regimental uniform of the times of Eugene and Marlbo- 
rough? It is the same with the women ; they change perhaps slower and 
lUer; btrt they must also at last yield to the influence of the town. 
^^ When we- see a woman from Guldbrandsdalen in her full dress," said tbe^ 
noble and- intelligent Qhambetlain Rosenkrantz in Christiania to me one 
day^ ^^ we ithagine oui^elves* standing before dur old northern grandmothers^, 
as they are occmimially to be seeur in our antiquated family portraits." ^ 
* If HaU>i%dttlen, Wddeis, and especially Oevre Tellemarken, have yet 
Mtaiiied in fbeir e^teticar aomething exclusively peculiar, to the country, they 
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owe it to tbe remoteiieiii of their rallies, and the difficulty of communieation 
with the town. They are consequently seldom to be aeen in the towns 
on the coast. 

Thtit the national character is in this manner limited to a few remote 
districts ; and that the towns have so powerful and extensive an influei|ce 
on the surrounding country, and render the Norwegian a quite different 
being from what he was in the time of Snorro SiUTlaon^ is lamented by many^. 
and those among the nn^st exalted characters, as a national calamity ; and 
they earnestly wish that it were possible to arrest the further progress. 
But why ? Are men to remain for ever stationary like insects ? Do they 
imagine that they have gained the golden fleece with that degree of virtue 
which can be practised in remote vallies ? And though this virtue may have 
somewhat of a national physiognomy, shall we concede to it a«y thing 
more than a relative excellence? And can, or should this excellence endure 
through the length of time ? It is certainly great and becoming to assert ones 
freedom boldly and vigorously in remote vales : but what if this freedom is 
never endangered ? Through social institutions, a still higher freedom iMf 
be acquired. Virtue has no national physiognomy, but belongs to all men> 
and to all ages. If it is ever produced by a particular national charvoter, if 
the Norwegians, the Germans, the French, and the English, have each 
their particular virtue, however respectable this virtue may be, it is not 
pure; it is not like the medicinal spring which restores health to the 
infirm, though superfluous to the strong. 

We may therefore congratulate ourselves, and coosider it as a fortunate 
circumstance, that we thus see a gradual change spreading from Christiania 
to the remotest provinces. Though evils formerly unknown may follow in 
the train, let them be weighed against the mass of newly developed good« 
and let us never forget that a free and happy man is a much more respectable 
and distinguished being than a free and happy Satmoiede. 

How difierent is the appearance of the 'more upland vales, from what it 
was before the town secured to the inhabitants a constant sale for their com*- 
modities ! How many conveniences^ nay, almost necessaries of life, tbey 
can now have in exchange for their produce, to which formerly tbey wetfe 
strangers ! And how many places of the country may now be turned to 
account, which were formerly doomed to remain uninhabited and waste I It 
k 0sitaittly a great pleasure to meet on Ae days of the aanMl fuf wiMle 
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cttmvaM. of country people with thdf full-loaded sledgea on all the roads 
leading to the town. They bring such a quantity of tallow, cheese, butter^ 
and hides, with them, that we can hardly conceive how they can find a 
market for them in the town. But every landlord and householder waits for 
the time of the sledges : the boors are seldom embarrassed in the disposing 
of their tallow ; and they have it generally in their power to set their own 
price on their commodities. Yet in October, shortly before the cemmence- 
xnentof the snow, thousands of oxen are driven to Ghristiania to supply 
the inhabitants with the necessary winter provisions. They take in return, 
corn, malt for beer at weddings and holidays,, iron and ironmongery^ 
and also, perhaps, fish, and some other small articles, which serve more 
ler comfort, than necessary support. This is the true division which 
nature and climate have made of the land :-^grazing in the highest per« 
fection among the hills, and grain from the town. Men are collected 
together in societies, that every situation may be applied to what is most 
fuitable to it, and that the surplus may be exchanged for wants which other 
flaees can more easily supply. 

K The corn is mostly brought from Jutland, Fladstrand, Aaalborg, or 
JFlensburg, partly in laige ships by great capitalists, and partly in such smaU 
vessels, yachts, and even lai^e boats, that we cannot help wondering how 
they durst expose themselves to the hazard of so boisterous a sea. But the 
passage is made in a single night, and the sale and profit are certain. That 
in time of peace the best and heaviest corn from the Baltic was always to 
be found in the harbour of Chjristiania is alone a suflScient proof that the 
town and country possessed means which enabled them to procure more than 
the necessaries of life. Those means were deals and iron, in return for which 
English gold flowed into Norway, and perhaps into no place more than 
Christinnia; for the deals exported from Christiania have always been in high 
repute. It appears an easy matter to divide a tree at a saw-mill into deals 
tad plankji ; .and the saw-mills themselves look exactly like those in other 
places; yet the ^eater prosperity of Christiania is entirely owing to the 
circumstance, that the deals exported from it are more skilfully saWed than 
fjfaiQwhere. The scrupulous and precise Englishman rejects the dei^ls of 
t^rontheim, ai^d sends them to his less fastidious neighbours in Ireland* 
though the price pf those pf Christiania and Frederickstadt is much 
higher. . This is net sp much Qwing to the superior quality of the tte^ u 
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lo the UDiform thickness of the plank, and the accurate paraUel of its two 
planes, and several other minute circumstances, that are only known to the 
aawer and to the delicate English merchant, but which .nevertheless decide 
the happiness and misery, the wealth and poverty, of whole districts. 
. The activity and stir is great and striking in winter, when numberless 
sledges descend from the mountains with planks, and proceed with them to 
the great Timber Magazine. They are all accumulated in'this place, which 
includes the whole space between the town and the suburb of Waterland, 
and stretches so far towards the bay, that the vessels seem to touch the 
piles of planks. Notwithstanding the extent, this magazine at the end of 
winter has the appearance of a great town of boards ; and we lose ourselves 
in the multitude of avenues and streets leading through them. The noistf 
of the country people bringing the timber continues without interruption 
so long as the snow lasts. They deliver over their boards to the overseers, 
who mark on their backs with chalk in letters and figures the place to 
which the boards were brought, and the number of them. It is a singular 
enough sight to sec these boors hurrying away with all possible expedition 
to the counting-houses of the merchants in the Quartale, with this original 
species of obligation on their shoulders. By stopping on their way, ot 
^"gaging in any other business, they might rub out the marks on their coats, 
«nd thus extinguish for ever all evidence of the debt. When they appear 
before the treasurer at the counting-house, they have no occasion to say a 
single word. They present their shoulders, and are immediately paid. 
The brush which the treasurer applies to his shoulders is the boor's 
acquittance. 

There may be perhaps some twenty houses which have thriven by the 
timber trade : some of them are even rich. The great fortune which the 
ingenious Chamberlain Bemdt Ancker acquired in a short time, principally 
by this trade, notwithstanding his expensive mode of living, andthe immense 
:sum of more than a million and a half of Danish dollars which he left behind 
him at his death, are certainly remarkable circumstances. His house is 
still standing; for he left his property to trusted, and destined the revenue 
to charitable purposes. It appears as if he could not bear the idea of 
breaking up this large sum, and that he wished it to remain a perpetual 
monument- of what his talents enabled him to acquire. As the revenues 
fDust be expended in general charity^ it is a pity that he did not take p 
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fhttern froiQ the iustitutiops of the iwrthy Pury, at Neufcbfttel^ which 
^till continue to have such a beneficial effect on that place. The objects of 
.Ancker's charity are widows and orphans, the poor and needy, and the fitting 
out of travellers to foreign countries; but all this is very indefinite^ and 
instead of producing good, must waste and dry up the stream,, by turning 
it into numberless channels. 

If the pow^r of controling the expenditure of these revenues were vested 
in the town, as is the case at Neufchatel, a regular stone harbour would 
probably have been gradually erected, in the room of the present tottering 
and filthy wooden quay (BryggenJ ; the town would have perhaps received 
a decent town-hoys^, which it at present wants ; and the pavements and 
^ee^ts would have been, in point of cleanliness and ornament, suitable to a. 
great town. The fine supplies of water would not have remained at the 
crossings of streets, as at present, QoUected in wooden, but in stone reser- 
voirs ; and many other excellent improvements would have been adopted 
for the good of the town. What assjsts the town is returned over the whole 
country; and widows and orphans, the poor and needy, would have . been 
easier provided for out of the great superfluity arising from it* Incffeased 
activity every where diminishes their numbers, which immediate pensioM 
have a uniform tendency to increase. The memory of Ancker will always 
Jive in Christianta, from so many benevolent institutions ; but in this wi^ 
his honour would have extended throughout Europe, and the eternal gratitude 
#f all Norway would have been secured to him» 

The wealthy inhabitants of the town are engaged, from their extensive 
-connections in trade, in numberless and difficult pursuits; but they contrive 
admirably to lighten the burdens of Ufe by the pleasures of society. The 
prevailing tone of conversation here is what one would by no means have 
expected ; for we frequently meet with the delicacy and polish of a capital 
with the high pride and independence so eminently peculiar to the Norwe- 
gians. We are more agreeably surprised still to find that this cultivation is 
no foreign and short-lived plant. Many of the most polished among the 
inhabitants, whose society would be an honour to any person, have seldom^ 
perhaps, extended their travels beyond the country around Christiania; and 
the visits of others have been so short in foreign countries, that they would 
never have beea what they are, if their manners had not been foimed befoie 
ieaviog h<NBe« 

9 9 
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Hence we observe in this what takes place in all capitals, where the ait 
of social intercourse has made any considerable progress — the division of 
society into several classes, tolerably distinct from one anotheK That these 
divisions were effected, or in any considerable degree influenced, by riches^ 
titles, influence, or personal connections with the state, I could never 
discover : they arose rather from a diversity of tone. Hence the boundaries 
of these divisions flow almost imperceptibly into one another, whatever 
may be the difference between the extremes. It is a proof of the refinement 
of manners iu a town, when all are not united in one mass. The mind 
possessed of refinement ascends naturally to the top, and every thing like a 
common union in society is artificial, constrained, and cannot be permanent^ 
because the parts which compose the union are heterogeneous. These 
divisions, marked out by nature, are no ways inimical to public spirit, or 
patriotism, as has been often proved by the example of England, and in 
miniature by the Canton of Schweitz, where shepherds and lords co-operate 
together in so singular, yet harmonious a manner. 

I have often thought that the decided predilection of the Norwegians for 
the theatre may have had no small influence on their character. It is 
certainly surprising to find no town in Norway without a theatre. The 
most polished of the inhabitants play in a manner in public before the better 
sort of people, frequently tolerably, and often excellently. I saw several 
well-known persons in Bergen perform their different parts with the fervency 
and truth which belong only to the most skilful protessional actors. Droo* 
theim, Christiansand, and Frederickshall, have all of them their theatres ; 
and when I was at the small town of Moss, I beard a very earnest delibe- 
ration respecting the means of constructing a theatre there also. Christiaoia 
has no less than two, and. the whole winter through two different societies 
of Dilettanti tread the boards for the amusement of themselves and their 
fellow-citizens. The most beautiful and delightful music is spread and 
generally diffused, not merely by little occasional pieces, but by the repre- 
sentation of operas. Though the expression of the higher passions ia 
tragedy requires a continued practice and study which the acting of Dilet* 
tante will not admit of, yet I shall always remember with lively pleasure 
the splendid representation of the national tragedy of Dyvecke, a piece 
certainly however praised beyond its deserts, in which the first fiimilies ol* 
the town distinguished themselves equally by their magnificeace and their 
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•kill. They ha<J an excellent poet among them, who seems to have giyen a 
good direction to their taste, and who entered with great enthusiasm into 
the management of their theatre. This was M. Falssen, Counsellor of State^ 
President of the highest Tribunal in Ghristiania, and one of the three 
Members of the Government Commission for Norway, during the Anglo- 
Swedish war. The town was deprived of him by a sad accident in the 
winter of 1808 ; but his influence will long continue in circles dedicated 
to joy and festivity, through his sweet poetry, his translations of so many 
excellent French pieces for the theatre in Ghristiania, and still more 
through his original and affecting comicopera of Dragedukken^ with the 
lively music of Kuntze, in Copenhagen; and the Norwegians ought long to 
remember, that to the passionate but energetic official paper Butkiikkeny 
edited by him, they owed their courage and their confidence in the begin- 
ning of the Swedish war, when their own strength was unknown to them. 
His mind appears to have been of too vehement a cast for the cold blood o( 
his fellow-citizens : it consumed itself; 

The Gymnasium in Ghristiania, which bears the modest appellation of 
school, may be mentioned with distinction as a public establishment for 
education. Its merits are proved by the abilities of the teachers, and the 
progress made by the scholars. It supplies to a certain extent the want of 
a university in Norway, which has been so often warmly, but however 
reasonably, always fruitlessly demanded by the Norwegians, as a literary 
centre in the interior of a remote kingdom, which constitutes more than a 
third part of the whole monarchy. The school, which is situated in the 
best part of the town, is a large building, and has a serious and dignified 
external appearance. It contains, besides the rooms adapted for tuition, 
several collections, which are not very distinguished, and the library, which 
IS not more ornamental than useful and profitable to the town. This library 
is open to the citizens, and contains perhaps not many rare, but a number 
of useful works. It owed its origin chiefly to the collection of Chancellor 
Deichmann, who died about twenty years ago, and who distinguished 
himself by his works on the modern history of Norway. This patriotic 
individual bequeathed his library to the town of Ghristiania, well judgin^j; 
that it would there be productive of the greatest benefit. In the same 
spirit several other more recent libraries have been incorporated with it^'^ 
for which they are partly indebted to an Ancker; and they now continue 
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unremittingly to procure the most important productions of the Gennun 
ind Danish press, so far as the school-funds, which are by no means scanty^ 
will allow them. IIow few towns of the same extent, or in the same situ:- 
ation, can congratulate themselves on such a library ! And as it is not 
suffered to remain idle, we Can hardly doubt thai it will greatly contribute 
to the diffusion of knowledge. 

The excellent JMilitary Academy, which directly fronts the school-houset 
is an object no less remarkable. It is certainly one of the best institutions 
in the Danish state, and has been the means of supplying the Danish army 
with a great number of useful and accomplished officers. It is a pleasant 
sight to see the hundred cadets, who generally receive an education here, 
either assembled together, or in the streets. Their vivacity, their blooming 
complexions, and their dignified behaviour, dispel at once every idea of 
constraint ; and we soon see when we enter the building that it is a much 
nobler institution than similar schools for cadets generally are ; yet the in- 
stitution is almost wholly supported by the contributions of wealthy indi- 
viduals. The academy is indebted for the house (an elegant little palace), 
and perhaps the most beautiful in the town, to the liberality of the Ancker 
family, by whom it was formerly inhabited ; their instruments and books 
are legacies ; and only two years ago it received from the chamberlain, 
Peder Ancker, the rich library and instruments which devolved to him on 
the ^eath of his brother, Berndt Ancker. By these means they have been 
enabled from a mathematical school, which was the origin of the insti- 
tution, to convert it into an academy, in which the young officers, besides 
the mathematical sciences and drawing, are diligently instructed in history^ 
natural philosophy, natural history, and foreign languages. During several 
days of the week they practise leaping, climbing, rope«dancing, swimming, 
and other exercises, which professor Treschow in Copenhagen very appro- 
priately calls the luxury of education ; but a good officer will perhaps not 
regret the time he spent in such exercises. It is an excellent regulation, 
that the cadets neither lodge nor eat in the house ; they are boarded with 
respectable people of the town, for the purpose of avoiding the monkishness 
of a secluded education. They wish to bring the young people as much as 
possible into contact with the world, and to break them jat an early period 
of the narrow-mindedness which so circumscribed an occupation as that of 
a MkUei has a necessary tendency to produce. The correctness of these 
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principles has been confirmed by experience, even in the short space of a few 
years. So long as the state of Denmark deems it necessary to keep up a 
great army, and to dedicate so much of its attention to that object, it ware 
heartily to be wished that all the Danish officers found such a school for 
their formation as the Military Academy in Christiania. 

We may easily conceive that such a beautiful country as the environs of 
Christiania does not in vain display its charms to the wealthy inhabitants, 
and that they will be disposed to quit the town in summer for the health and 
pleasure of a country life. The multitudes of country-houses round the 
town is in reality so great, that their appearance puts us in mind of Mar« 
seilles. A country-house is an essential piece of luxury in Christiania; and 
as a merchant in Hamburg does not suppose he can appear without bis coach 
and his horses, so the country-house is the first expence of a rising citizen 
here. These small places are called Lukken in Christiania. Why they are so 
called I could never learn; and what is singular, this appellation is exclusively 
peculiar to this town. Many of their places are indeed very diminutive— 
a little house with a small meadow ; but they have all an enchanting 
situation ; and there is a perpetual variety of prospect from the height of the 
amphitheatre, of the Fiord, the town, and the hills. Whatever may be the 
number of these Lukken^ we may boldly assert that there is not on^ of theitf 
without a prospect peculiar to itself. Most of them have not much to 
recommend them except this prospect, as little has been done for the 
surrounding grounds. But this they cannot be blamed for. The great 
desire to possess a small piece of ground in the neighbourhood of the town 
has raised the price of them so immoderately high, that it is seldom in the 
power of the possessor of one to ornament any part of it. A Liikke worth 
eight or twelve thousand dollars seldom exceeds the size of many a garden in 
Berlin ; and a meadow worth a thousand rix -dollars may be overlooked at 
a glance. The occupation as a meadow is essentially necessary to the 
support of the town ; for the country is not sufficiently inhabited to allow 
the market to be constantly supplied with every thing that house-keeping 
requires. Every family must keep their own cow; and the long winter 
requires great stores ; hence ^ dry year, unusual warmth and drought in June 
and July, not unfrequently occasion great want and embarassment; an4 
although the upland vales of Ringerige or Walders send some hay to the 
capital, it is by no means equal to the consumption. Assistance is thea 
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looked to from abroad^ and hay is commissioned from England and Ireland. 
I could hardly believe my eyes, when I saw in the harvest of 1S06 a 
number of ships loaded with hay in the mouth of the bay of Christiania. 
Is this hay exported to the Baltic or Jutland, to countries fertile in com ? 
No, I was answered, it is hay from England, commissioned to supply the 
wants of the householders in Christiania and Drammen. It is well 
with the country that possesses means and opportunities to supply its wants 
in such a manner ; but it is still better with the country which by its own 
industry can produce what nature in the ordinary course of things refuses. 
^ And why should it not ? When we see the Aggers Elv, a considerable stream 

close to the town, felling in noisy cascades from wheel to wheel, from saw- 
mill to paper*mill, and again to saw-mill ; when we see numerous little 
streams descending from the wood-covered hills; and when we view at 
Frogner a considerable rivulet running through the midst of these possessions, 
before it falls into the Fiord at the west end of the town, a stream which ia 
the greatest heat of summer is never dry, it is surprising that all these 
supplies of water have not been long ago made to fall from Liikke to Liikke, 
and to spread in a thousand various channels over the parched bills, as has 
been so beautifully done in the Emmenthal and Yalais in Switzerland, and 
with so much art even in Norway itself, in the valley of Lessoe, and in 
Leerdalen below Fillefieldt. For this an agreement of all the proprietors 
among themselves is no doubt necessary, and it may be attended with some 
difficulty ; but are we not to consider it as a want of public spirit that such 
an agreement has never taken place ? And are we not entitled to suspect 
some error in the government, which, with such an excellent opportunity, 
prevents the inhabitants from finding their individual interest in th# 
general good. 

The possessors, in truth, show no want of individual industry. Bare rocka 
are yearly thrown down and converted to meadows, and many a place is now 
attractive which was formerly repulsive from its sterility. The small posses- 
, sion of Frydenlund, about an English mile from the town, formerly nothing 

^ but dry slates hardly covered with moss, has become, through the incessant 

1 labours of the indefatigable lady of General Wackenitz, one of the sweetest 

I and loveliest places imaginable. And what has been effected by the noble 

! and active Collet on his possession of Ulevold, will, in point of agriculture, 

[ long serve as a model for Norway. 
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Whoever takes a delight during his stay in Christiania in exploring the 
beauties of the surrounding country, must not neglect to visit the charming 
Skoyen, the country residence of Ploen the merchant, in point of situation, 
the crown of all the rural places in the neighbourhood of the town. The whole 
magnificence of nature is here unfolded to us : the Fiord, the town, and the 
hills, appear all entirely new, as if we had never before seen them. We never 
weary in looking down upon them, to follow the beautiful light spread over 
them, and to rivet our eyes on the picturesque forms of the hills of Bogstadt 
and Barum. And again, what rural beauty, what charming solitary prospects^ 
when we lose ourselves among the woods and dales that border on Skoyen ! 
Here alone we live with nature ! In Bogstadt, the magnificent seat of tho> 
Chamberlain, Peder Ancker, we may please ourselves with viewing the way 
in which a rich individual may create and beautify a residence to give delight 
to a cultivated mind ; and in Ulevold we may gratefully recognize the ea- 
deavours of the noble possessor to diffuse joy and benevolence around him. 

This high cultivation and the beauty of the country around the town de- 
ceive us into a belief of a better climate than the place actually possesses* 
The appearance of the objects down the bay puts us so often in mind of 
Italy, that we would willingly associate the idea of Italian heat with them. 
It is confidently, however, believed by many, that the climate of Christiania 
is at all events better than might be expected from its high latitude. But 
that is not actually the case. By much too unfavourable an idea is enter- 
tained in other countries of nature under the sixtieth degree of latitude. 
Where oaks thrive, fruit-gardens may be cultivated with advantage and 
pleasure; and accordingly in Christiania not only apples and; cherries, but 
even pears and apricots, grow in the open air: plums, however, do not 
succeed; and peaches and vines, as well as several sorts of pears, must be 
dispensed with. As to trees, the high ash thrives admirably, and it is a 
peculiar ornament to the country; Limes grew vigorously and beautifully ; 
and sycamores and elms are among the most common trees of the woods. 
The aspen tree, (Populus tremulaj^ the alder, and the birch» grow always 
larger and finer ; they are the true trees of the north :; and the warmth of 
Christiania is even in some measure too great for their highest perfection : 
at least, the asper and birch seem here to love the shade very much. 

Neither does the winter appear here much earlier than in the Norih of 
Germany: the snow is hardly expected to lie before the beginning of De« 
cember; and Continued frost is very rare in NovMiber. It is^ howeTer« juif^^. 
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iScient to cover the harbour of Christiania with ice in the end of November^ 
and the shipping is then for some months alt(^ether at 9 stand. The inmost 
part of the bay, between the numerous islands and points, resembles a lake, 
and is therefore soon frozen. The Bannefiord^ an arm of more than fourteen 
English miles in length, is fully frozen, and in the main arm the ice extends 
frequently for nine English miles down the bay. The vessels are then frozen 
in, and lie in the harbour the whole winter through as if on land. People pass 
and repass between the yachts, galleys, and brigs, as through streets, and the 
land and water appear no longer separated. This continues for a long time. 
The fine season gradually makes its appearance. The snow has been long 
all melted on the hills of Christiania by the sun and the warm rains, and 
every' thing has assumed a green and animated appearance, before the ships 
are disentangled from the thick ice. About the twenty -fourth of April the 
waves begin, at last, to beat against the moles of the harbour. The sbip^ 
owners then frequently lose all patience : for a few miles farther out in the 
Fiord, the ships of Droback, Laurvig, and even Frederickstadt, have been 
long out at sea before the vessels at Christiania exhibit the smallest nK)tion. 
They at last remove the obstacles by force, and break the ice. This is a most 
interesting moment. I heard once in February, that several ships wished to 
break through the ice, and I knew that they had at least a German mile to 
proceed through the hard ice to^he nearest open water: I immediately ran 
to witness the Herculian undertaking; but I was not a little astonished to 
see the ships advanced a great way through the ice, and still continuing in 
motion, though slowly^ as if they were in open water. The whole work is, 
in fact, much easier than one would be led to imagine.' About fitly men stand 
1 opposite one another like an alley ; and the space they allow between them 

corresponds to the breadth of the ship which is to be moved through. They, 
cut along the solid mass of ice as far as their line extends, and then they sepa* 
rate, by cuts across from the one line to the. other, immense rectangles of ice, 
perhaps more than twenty feet in length. A wooden plank is next placed in 
the cut so opened: the men then all proceed over to the opposite side ; some 
of them press the rectangle of ice with all their might below the water : in the 
same moment, all the others lay hold of a number of ropes fastened to the 
board in the opposite cut, and shove the immense loosened mass of ice, with 
one effort, below the ice which is firm. They then begin to loosen another 
rectangle. The work proceeds so quickly, that the ship which follows hardly 
ever stops, and in the space of a few hours makes its way through a covering 
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&f two feet of ice for almost five English miles from Christiania to the open 
water.J In this way several English ships of the line wrought their way 
in the winter of 180S from Gottenburg through the ice int6 the open sea. 
Henca we may easily see that where the art of working through ioe is 
properly understood, ships which are frozen in do not always necessarily 
fall into the hands of an advancing land army. 

When the ice has left the vicinity of Christiania, the warmth increases 
mdth indescribable rapidity, and May, instead of being a spring mondn is com*- 
pletely summer. On the third, fourth, and fifth of May, 1808, 1 •bserved 
that the thermometer at its highest rose to 70*" Fahr. In the middle of the 
month all the trees were in leaf, except the ash (ask^fraxinus excelsior); and 
towards the end of the month the thermometer was daily at noon 19 or 20. 
In the beginning of July garden stuffs were every where to be had : the 
mean warmth of the month rose to upwards of 6^*, and at noon it was 
generally SI, nay, even sometimes 86 degrees. They commenced their 
harvest before August, but September was not fully over before they began 
to think of stoves in the town. 

We have as yet no series of observations of the temperature of Chris* 
tiania continued for several years : it is therefore impossible to ascertain this 
temperature with sufficient accuracy to compare it with the warmth of other 
countries. We have, however, accounts of the greatest heights to which 
the thermometer has risen in summer, and the lowest to which it has fallen 
in winter. But we ought to be convinced that these examples are by no 
means sufficiently decisive to enable us to come to any sure result. We 
owe a series^ of observations, beginning with May, 1807, to the Lady of 
General Wackenitz: she made use of a very good Reaumur's mercury ther* 
mometer, which was placed towards the north on her estate at Frydenlund. 
But the summers of ISO? and 1808 were uncommonly warm, and the 
winters extremely mild; so that the mean of her observations was somewhat 
higher than we dare lay down as an average for this country. She found the 
medium of both years. 

Id Januarj -|- 0,48 . October S,«44 

February — 1,358 NoTember 1,874 

March — 1,376 December 1,010 

April — 4,S05 Mean 5,W2 R. 

May &98 *- 

Jaoe IsTliS In January 1809 it was 

July 16,«4S ^"^^y — ''»* 

AnioBt 15,897 ^ebr. 1809 — 3,33 

September 9^994 
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But if we take the lower temperatures of January and February, 1809, inta 
account, the mean falla to 4,96 Reaumur. We shall not probably be far from 
the truth if we take 4,8 Reaumur for the mean annual temperature of Chris-^ 
tiania. This is by nomeans too high for the latitude of the town, which besides 
in not far distant from the Western Ocean. These results correspond also 
tolerably well with th^ temperature of Copenhagen, as well as of Stockholm 
and Petersburg, both of 3?hich last places lie almost in the same latitude with 
Christiania, but much farther eastwards; which makes the Winter much 
more long and severe. The following short table will give us an idea of 
tkis correspondence^ 





■ccwting to 
Sagtef 


•ccorUng to 
Wufentia. 


*ccoi41a(t> 
Eater. 


Jannarj 


-0,7 


-4,14 


— 10,4 


Febniaiy 


-«,« 


— S,0» 


-5,8 


March 


-0,« 


-1,8 


-M 


April 


4,0 


3,9S 


3,3 


May 


8,5 


7,61 


8,1 


June 


12,S 


13,0 


13,3 


July 


15, 


14,3 


15, 


August 


13,5 


13,14 


13, 


September 


H,T 


9,3 


8,fr 


October 


7,5 


4,74 


3,3 


NoTember 


«,9 


1,38 


3,» 


December 


0,7 


1,59 


4,1 


Average 


6,15 1 4,0S 


3,1 



• AccordijPfto Ml average ef thirty jmn obaRvalion wbich M. Begge commiiakatcd lo acw 
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CHAPTER III. 

MINERALOGICAL EXCURSIONS IN THE COUNTRY 
ROUND CHRISTIANIA. 

TramUion formation at Christiama. — Orthoceraiiie in the LimC'StonC'^Veins of Por^ 
phjyry.-^Sandstone.'--Porphyry in HilU.~Kolaasy Krogskoven.^^Sandstone ai the 
Holffiord. — Transition granUe ai Hdriekullen.—GranUe ai Siromsie.—ne OranUe 
is eonfinetd by the Boundaries of ike Transition formaiion. — Paradiesbacken. — Marble 
Quarries.^Graniie of After VardekuUen.'-'Tke Fiord of Christiania divides the Old 
and New Rocks.— Zircon^ Syenite.-^ On the Porphyry and Clay^late at Greffen^^^ 
Granite thereon. — Order of the Minerals at Christiania. 

Among the few specimens in the Copenhagen collections which illustrate 
with any thing like precision the mineralogical geography of Norway, I had 
remarked several black and thick Lime-«tones from Eger; Clay-slate from 
the neighbourhood of Christiania; and the produce used by the alum-works 
at Opslo. I was therefore tolerably well prepared to find in thi& pact of 
Norway the Transition formation, with probably all the minerals which are 
peculiar to this formation. But I found still more — stones which were never 
supposed to be in the Transition mountains, but whieh were here seen with 
such a distinctness of stratification, that not a doubt could remain a& to their 
relations in this respect : if their true nature had been properly known, Chris- 
tiania would have been left with a conviction, that from this country geology 
may derive the most important acquisitions, and that in a mineralogical point 
of view, it is the most important of the whole of the north* 

Porphyry in immense mountains, reposing on lime-stonefull of petrifications 
(auf VersteinerungsvoUem KalksteinJ; a syenite over this porphyry consisting 
almost entirely of coarse-granular felspar, and in the same manner a granite 
not different throughout in its composition from the granite of the oldest 
mountains. Granite above transition lime-stone! Granite as a member of 
the transition formation I 
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Perhaps I should have long hesitated to acknowledge these very unusual 
and almost wholly new relations, if M. Hanssman had not, with his usual 
Accuracy and penetration, examined the greater part of these countries before 
me, and confirmed and rectified the Opinion which I entertained. His 
ezcelltnt treatise, in which he developes the whole of these relations, iv 
known to mineralogists.* 

In coming from Sweden, we must be very close to Christiania before we 
can have a suspicion of the change in the internal composition of the country. 
The Egeberg^ which so beautifully commands the Plain of Christiania, 
consists wholly of a fine slatey gneiss, and when we get almost to the 
bottom of the hill, the black slate folia appear, and immediately afterwards 
the deep pits of the alum-work. These are the beds, which on account of 
their blackness, have been frequently considered as. indicative of coal, and 
which have occasioned so many thousands throughout every part of Europe 
to be eipended in fruitless labours. Such also has been the case here, and 
alw^s with the same unfortunate result. 

These slates admit of being mor^ successfully used for alum, as they contain 
iron pyrites in small beds of an inch and more in porportion tp their black- 
ness. These iron pyrites are discomposed by smelting ; the sulphur is turned 
into acid, and unites with the alumina of the slates. The black beds are se- 
parated by beds of clay-slate, and in these a number of strong flat masses, oval 
at the ends, at least several feet in diameter, lie beside one another, which are 
easily separated. They are thrown out of the pit as useless, and laid in heaps 
on the road side, where their appearance as flattened balls is singularly striking. 
These masses are more solid than the surrounding bed, and their fraeture i» 
small grained, uneven, or earthy. They are not unfrequently traversed by 
small black veins of calcareous spar; and perhaps themselves contain a good 
deal of calcareous ^arth besides the mass of clay-slate.f 

• Bar. Moll. Neae Zahrbieclier der Bergund Hattenkunde I. Bd. ] Lief. 34. 

f The globnUr matset conUined in c1ay-«late are to be liewed as dUtiiiet coDCietioQi. In 
the tranaitioa sl^te of tbe Peo&aDd hills, in the Tictoity of Ediabai|(h, I hsTO observed sfanOar 
appearaoces, bat more on the great scale than in the slate of Christiania: the primitiTe clay, 
•late between Dresden and Freiberg I also obserfed in some places disposed in globular 
distinct concretions. Eten the sand-stone of the coal formation, particularly when mixed with 
ilate.clay, exhibits a similar i4>pearance| of which I have given an account in my mineralogilcal 
description of Dumf riesshire*-*/. 
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From these pits onwards the gneiss no longer makes its appearance in the 
neigiibourbood of Christiania. The clay-slate becomes more distrnct, and 
alternates frequently and in thin strata with thick blackish and dark smoke 
grey lime-stone. Wherever a stream or water-channel descends from the 
hills, these strata appear behind ope another, and put us strongly in mind 
of the neighbourhood of HofT, in Bareuth, or the Hartz, at Riibeland, and 
many other places where clay-slate and lime-stone appear exactly in the 
same manner. Nature resembles herself; she is the same in Norway as in 
southern countries ; and her laws are general throughout the earth's surface. 

These, it may be said, are trifles ; but they acquire importance from this 
very generality; and may serve perhaps one day as a key to great and elevated 
views. How great was my joy, when, at the steep fells of the Aggers Elv, 
above the lower saw-milh, I discovered the orthoceratites, which so parti- 
cularly distinguish throughout all Europe this formation, and this formation 
alone. They are many feet in length, divided into compartments, and for 
the most part at the edge and the walls of the compartment changed into 
calcareous spar. They are by no means unfrequent ;. several of them gene- 
rally lie in various directions through one another. Pectinites, and several 
other not very distinguishable petrifications, appear frequently between them. 
That these orthoceratites do not appear accidentally for once in the lime- 
stone at the Aggers Elv becomes soon evident, when we examine with any 
degree, of accuracy the lime-stone in its farther course. These wonderful 
productions never fail to make their appearance every where. At Raae, 
Soulhoug, and Saasen^ on the west side of the lake of Fiskum, in the district 
of Eger, says the learned Provost Strom*, many thousands of orthoceratites 
lie above one another. He describes them with accuracy as in the section, 
on the one side plane, on the other curved, and generally with a pipe through 
the whole of their length ; and he also confesses, that; though during his 
stay at the sea coast in Sondmor he acquired a knowledge of many marine 
animals, yet he never saw any thing in life similar to them. It is the same 
with almiost all the petrifications in the more ancient mountains. The 
resemblance to present existing forms becomes gradually lost, in proportion 
to the age of the stones which unfold these organic remains -j*. 

* Egers BcscriTelse. 

f This interestiDg obserration ia the textj in regard to petri^cations,^ was first made by 
Werner, to whom we owe nearly aU the most important facts in regard to the distribntion of 
organic remains in the crust of the earth.—/. 
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Not far from these, at Ibe same lake of Fiskum, are to be found in consi- 
derable number the singular creatures which were formerly, and even by- 
Strom, believed to be impressions of an unknown fish. M. Brunnich, how- 
ever, proved in an excellent treatise, which, like that of Strom, has valuable 
drawings subjoined to it, that these remains must also be shell-fish, and 
probably oniscus *. 

The lime-stone is never very thick in the hills of Christiania ; and I know 
not, in fact, if many beds are to be found of more than one foot in thickness. 
The clay-slate is always the thickest ; and it also penetrates in some degree 
into the lime-stone beds, and divides the lime«>stone into balls and knots. 
Hence ther# is generally very little solidity in this stone, to the great annoy- 
ance of the diligent cultivators of the hills; for the stones of the dry 
masses of rocks which they throw down and level cannot be used for 
building, and can only be employed in walls where the balls and nuts of 
lime-stone give somewhat greater solidity to the clay-slate. They call this 
^ sort of rock here skiallebjerg (lamellar rock), because it falls asunder in single 
lamellae* 

What the skiallebjerg cannot supply the people with, nature compensates 
them for in another manner, hitherto peculiar to the country round Chris- 
tiania. This is by the numerous and great veins of porphyry which every 
where traverse the clay-slate here. If a small rock is seen isolated on a 
height, on examining it we infallibly find the remains of a porphyry vein, 
which rises out of the clay-slate: similar rocks in the distance mark the 
progress of the vein, and at the foot of the hill we see it traced in deep 
excavations in the clay-slate. The porphyry is alone used as a building- 
stone, and the soft slate at the side of it is allowed to remain. We enter 
conveniently into the excavated space, and can with ease follow the nature, 
thickness, direction, and position of the porphyry vein. The multitude of 
them IS almost innumerable: on every hill new ones break out, and create 
confusion, when we wish to follow the same vein throughout its course to 
its termination. They frequently traverse the clay-slate at right angles, and 
dip under very great angles, often almost perpendicularly; and in the direc- 
tion and inclination there is also an infinite diversity, and many of these 
veins must necessarily traverse one another. Their thickness is finom ten to 

^ Kiobenkawiui Sehkabs Shrifter. Other well-knowo petrifications of this coaotrj, wbick 
Bruonich cali« trilobiteD^ were described by hi^ seferal years before. 
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fifteen fathoms and upwards ; and veins of less than a fkthom in thickness I 
«ever remember to have seen. All these spaces are however filled with a 
sort of porphyry, which is completely similar te that which, as a widely 
extended formation^ and in high mountains, we find at only a mile's distance: 
a remarkable example of the filling up of the veins, with the formation which 
covers these repositories, and an important fact with respect to the theory 
of veins in general ! 

But, in fact, however various the composition of the porphyry in the 
veins may be, there is a similar bed to each in the porphyry mountain lying 
around it. We might, however, often be induced to believe that the por- 
phyry in some veins is more highly crystallized than in others. It then 
bears a striking resemblance to the colmUnz stone fpaierlesteinj in the 
Fichtelgebirge, in Bayreuth. It has the same solidity, the same contents, 
and almost the same size of the grain. Felspar runs through it in small but 
very long prisms, and alternates in an almost fine granular mixture with a 
black fossil, which we have some difiiculty in recognising for hornblende: 
^pidote (pistacite) appears also in small green parts, an almost essential 
ingredient of the mixture ; and the felspar is frequently coloured green witU 
it. Cubes and points of iron pyrites are generally found interposed in great 
abundance, as also octahedral magnetic iron-stone pretty frequently. The 
whole peninsula of Tyveholm, which penetrates into the Fiord, in sight of 
the town, consists almost entirely of this mass : it is the remains of the vein 
which enters the' bay at this place, and perhaps it is the same with that 
which afterwards again makes its appearance in the small island of Hovdoe; 
Agger's Church, on the north side of the town, owes also its high situation 
to a similar porphyritical greenstone vein. . This even contains ore in small 
veins — ^blende and lead glance. There is still seen below the church the 
pits of the former trial works, which were sunk with the view of following 
these ores. 

When the mass of the veins resembles the porphyry of the hills, the base 
is dark smoke grey, fine, but thick, splintery, and semi-hard. The imbedded 
felspar crystals are also extremely long, perhaps ten or fifteen times the 
extent of the breadth, and they follow one another in curved rows, like 
water in a whirlpool. Small indistinct crystals of epidote, often perceptiblcs 
merely from their grass-green colour, surround almost every felspar crystal. 
They also lie in it. Such is the appearance of the veins, which are nuQiei* 

1 
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rous in the hills of Eaehoug, between Christiania and Opslo. On the 
other hand, the felspar crystals in 6th6r porphyries are every where large 
and rhomboidal. They shine at a distance, and on that account are wonder- 
fully striking. When we leare the suburb, Pebervigen, and take our 
course along the water*edge, rhombs of felspar glimmer upon qs from each 
block. This is what we are not accustomed to in felspar, and we imagine 
at first that we have lighted on new and entirely unknown fossils. But this 
yery porphyry, with the singular rhombs of felspar, is by no means rare in 
the porphyry mountains, and still less rare as veins. How often are these 
rhombs to be seen through the clay-state at Haagenstadt, and Granevold, 
in Hadelaiid, and also in the woods below Hakkedalen ! This porphyry may 
therefore be called rhomb-porphyry, and the other may be called needle* 
porphyry, in which the felspar appears in extremely long but very thin 
prisms, resembling needles, which traverses the base in so many directions* 

Masses of such a nature, and in such abundance, passing through lime- 
iStone, containing petrifactions (venteineumgskalk)^ have never yet been 
discovered in other places. These porphyries must renounce all pretensions 
\o a place among the primitive rocks ; and as organic remains are contained* 
in the stone which surrounds the porphyry, how mtich more of similar 
remains might not be contained in that which is of later formation ? These 
may have been preserved by the granular and crystalized portions of its 
mixture^. 

I imagined a short excursion over the ^porphyry-mountain of Krogskoven 
to the west of Christiania would most effectually solve the nature of the 
eonnection between the porphyry of this mountain and that in the veins ; I 
left Christiania therefore on the 15th of September, 1808. The road lies at 
first towards the Fiord, and follows for above four English miles the course of 
its windings till beyond Lysager, when it begins to ascend the heights by 
i ' -- 

* Sereral years ago I obscrTed not only yeins but also beds of porphyry in Uie great tract 
of transition rocks that traverse the south of Scotland. In my mineralogical trarels throngh 
Scotland, pnblished in 1801, and in my account of the island of Arran, published as early as 
1798, I described particularly different kinds of porphyry occurring in veins, and large super, 
imposed mountain masses over red sand.stone, containing coal and lime-stone full of petri* 
factions. The^e facts appear not to have been known to Yon Buch ; for I find, on examioing 
the German translation of my travels, that the facts are mis-stated. It U there said the sand- 
atose is newer than the porphyry.— J« 
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which Chrisliania is oh all sides enclosed. I found also here not unfre- 
queqtly porphyry veins traversing clay-slate and lime-stone; and where the 
two highways to Ringerige and Drammen separate, 1 remarked one in parti- 
cular of great thickness. The felspar crystals were white^and did not appear 
ihomboidal, but rectangular. Similar porphyry is not unfrequent also in 
the mountains. 

The lime-stone and the clay-slate between the Fiord and the hills stretch 
N. £• and S. W. (h. 3. 4), and dip under ac\ angle of 60*" towards the north- 
west. I believe that is the most determinate direction of the strata in this 
neighbourhood. It continues always the same up the hill, so long as we 
see lime-stone and clay-slate ; whereas nearer to Christiania the .direction 
of the strata is so e.\treiliely mutable, that we are at last compelled to give 
up every hope of finding a determinate rule for them. 

After ascending several hundred feet up the hill, I reached a valley that 
opened between perpendicular porphyry cliffs through the mountain. Th«. 
two roads from Christiania and from Bogstadt to B&rum meet at this place« 
The lime-stone also terminates here ; and before the porphyry could be laid 
on, a fine granular and fine miraceous grey sand-stone, a species of gnsy* 
wacke, made its appearance. Then came the porphyry, almost immediateljp 
in large and almost perpendicularly ascending rows of rocks^ from which th^ 
bjocks that had fallen ofi^ were scattered wildly about. 

I turned off from the road towards the nearest and highest of those hiUs» 
the Kolaas, which in a great circuit commands the whole basin of Christiania. 
The same greywacke sand-stone made its appearance at the steep declivity 
towards Haslum Church, in grey and red alternating beds, and several 
hundred feet in thickness all the way to* the bottom. ^ When the porphyry 
begins to cover the sand-stone, it immediately forms such frightfully steep 
and perpendicular rocks, that we with difficulty discover small ravines and 
underwood to assist us in ascending. The first beds were rectangular 
porphyry, as at Lysager below ; but rhomb porphyry shortly after made its 
appearance, of which by far the greatest naass of the hill consists. Here it 
was clearly demonstrated that the porphyry of the mountain could not be 
primitive any more than the porphyry of the veins. It lay without the 
smallest doubt upon sand-stone, and this again rested on transition lime^ 
stone. 

Kolaas, between Haslom Church and Biirum's Work^ would be tfa# 

mi 
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highest porphyry hill of this country, if Bogstadaas did not somewhat 
surpass it in height. Asker Varde KuUen is also still higher, but it consists 
of granite, and not of porphyry. The barometer gave Kolaas a height of 
11^7 Paris feet above the Fiord*. 

The great road to Ringerige runs from the height down a pleasant and 
extensive mountain-vale, surrounded by high hills ; and an enlivenfng variety 
of farm-houses, copses, corn-fietds, and woods, appears along the declivities. 
This is the Lommendal. In the bottom, where the water makes its way 
through a narrow fissure between the porphyry rocks, lies the celebrated 
iron-work of Barum, the excellent iron and tasteful productions of which 
are exported to a great distance. It derives 6nly charcoal and Master from 
this mountain ; the irou ore is brought from the island of Laogoe, at 
Krageroe, and from the mines at Arendal. Several strata were discoverable 
on the declivity opposite the work^ exactly like the green-stone of Ty veholniy 
and below Agger's Church. They were, however, wholly surrounded Ky 
rhomb porphyry, which gave the distii»guishing character to all the rocks 
in the neighbourhood of the work. 

- The felspar shines forth along the whole declivity of the Lommendal. 
Where the mountavn, however, rises somewhat more abruptly towards Viig, 
some of tl>e strata are vesicular and porous : the vesicles run upwards from 
the lower side of the stratum at right angles, are long and small, and many 
#f them filled with white calcareous spar. There is then very little felspar 
in it ; and the base assumes a pure tile red colour. I never saw hornblende. 
as an ingredient in the compositiou, nor even quartz. But at the top of 
Ihe mountain, not far from Midtskoug, a small vein of quartz of two inches^ 
in thickness, with druses in the middle of it, runs through the porphyry. On 



* Barom. ChristiaDia, h. 7. 28 I. 1. Lin. Therm. II. 
KoUas h. 11. 26^10. 5 8. 

The Norwegian laoguage is rich io names for the different forms of monntains. Aaas (Ohs) 
il a Ter J long extended row of small hills; Knllen is an insulated prominent head; Nuden a 
round and less prominent bill i Egg, a sharp ridge, an edge ; Hammer, a rocky cape, which 
juts out either into the sea, or the plain ; Bal;ke is a little hill ; Fieldt, on the other haud, is 
thehighestn^ountaln rising beyond every ordinnrv human habitation; Tind, a point or peak 
on the mountain, tho horn of the S^viss, anil tlv' aiguilles of Sslvo^ ; Fond, anice-hill; firae^ 
or Yokul, among the Laplanders geikna (jakna), a glacier. In Christiansandstift, a distin* 
ftttohed height TisUile at a great distance'is called hcien or hei — eidshcifen. 
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the height, the porphyry in general uudeigoes very little change. Its basi* 
IS for the most part of a reddish brown colour, and the fracture is verj 
compact, and generally splintery, opaque, and semihard. The felspars are 
smoke grey, and glistening. The former becomes grey from the weather^ 
and the felspars white, by which both attract onr attention the more; Here 
and there beside the felspar round small white calcareous spar nuts like 
trochites make their appearance. There is, however, no hornblende bed ia 
the whole mountain. The height is a sort of table land, intersected with 
flat vallies ; and where it is crossed by the roads, it may be at least nine English 
miles in breadth ; and it is covered with a thick and continued wood ^C spruce 
firs, interspersed with Scotch firs, elms, and alders, in which bears and wolves 
ipam about in great numbers. In the middle, on a situation a little elevated^ 
is the only house to be met with on this road, called Midtskoug, the middle 
of the wood ; and at a few steps distance from it there ia a signal^post on a ' 
small, hill, which appeared to me to designate the most elevated point of • 
the whole country. From this place we in fact command a most extensive 
prospect over the dark wood, I found its elevation l^S6 English feet 
above the sea ♦. But this small range of mountains rose still higher north- 
wards, till Gyrihougen, which commands a view of both the districts of 
Hadeland and Ringerige, and which may be considered as the highest 
eminence of this country; yet it can hardly amount to 2130 English feet. 

The mountains begin to fall fourEnglish miles andahalf beyond Midtskoug ; 
and the road rapidly descends to the plain of Ringerige. I had heard a great deal 
of this road ; but I was greatly surprised when I saw it. It is a fissure between 
perpendicular rocks of an enormous height (himmelhohm), and it falls with 
great suddenness : all is black and dark. The plain of Ringerige, strongly 
lighted up, is spread out in the depth below with its farm-houses, churches, 
lakes, and the majestic distant shapes of the hills of Walders. It appears 
as if we were looking down through an immense black tube ; or as if the 
cleft of Aldersbach were placed on the height of Heuscheune, and we were 
to see through the cleft the Glatzer-plain spread out before us. The road i» 



* 15 Sept. h. 7. Christiania Bar. . • • 28. I. 4. 8 Lin. 

h. 4. Midtskoug Sign 27. 0. 6. — 14 

b. 5. CommencemeDt of the Sand-Stonc 27.. 6. 2. 
h. 5. SuodiToId, at tlie SteoasBord 28. 2. 4^ 
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called Krogsklewen, and is so steefs that large stones must be laid down 
to prevent carris^es and horses from rolling down to the bottom. 

In the middle of the declivity the sand- stone again makes its appearance, 
considerably below the porphyry : the line of separation is long and beau-* 
tiful, and easily followed. We can cover the place with two fingers whepe 
the two formations separate. The first strata of the sand-stone are conglo- 
merations of pieces of the size of a pigeon's egg : all is quartz, and through- 
out neither granite nor pieces of gneiss : strata of finer sand-stone then 
follow the whole way down the descent to Sundsvold, at the great lake of 
Ringerige, which is here called Steensfiord, deeper down Holsfiord, and 
Tyrifiord towards Drammen. Below Kolaas, there was a stratum of coarse 
pieces of quartz, every way similar to that just described, above the finer 
sand-Btone# The change fix>m the one formation to the other is very striking, 
even cKtemally : the sand-stone rises upwards with a gentler slope ; but so 
soon as the porphyry makes its appearance, it rises like a crown of com- 
pletely perpendicular rocks on the height, parallel with the Steensfiord 
towards Hadeland, as far as the eye can reach. The separation of two 
formations is seldom so beautiful and so accurately to be followed. 

From Sundsvold upwards, the sand-stone here attains the thickness of 740 
English feet. It was not so high below Kolaas ; but what the sand-stone 
gains in height is lost by the porphyry, for from Barumsverck to Midtskougen, 
the porphyry height is fully 1 194 English feet ; but it does not attain more 
than- 539 feet from Midtskougen to the beginning of the sand-stone below 
Krogsklewen. The whole porphyry mass declines also from Riugerige 
and Hadeland, towards Christiania-fiord. 

It was my intention* to follow the porphyry at the lake down to the 
Holsfiord, and to go round the whole porphyry mountain of Krogskoven 
as far as the valley of Lier; but these rocks sink so precipitately into the 
lake, that in many places there is no possible way between them and the 
water. I was compelled to go across the lake in a boat to a peninsula, that 
for a length of nine English miles separates the two arms of the lake of Tyri 
and Holsfiord from one another. I reached land again at the place called 
Horn, where there are beautiful views of the majestic rocks which terminate 
in such a variety of forms the opposite part of the lake. The sand-stone 
now and then breaks through, and forms small promontories in the water ; 
and the stones are used in erecting a house and offices, and forming a meadow 
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ftfound. The views are truly Swiss. Between the farm-houses of Nass and 
Yevsrud, the sand-stone is at last wholly banished by the porphyry. The 
rocks sink perpendicularly^ and hence the eastern shore is wholly unin* 
habitable and desert* 

The first stone that I met with at Horn, on the western shore, was black 
compact lime-stone and clay-slate, the same strata of which the hills of 
Ghristiania are composed. The lake consequently liies on the division 
between the lime-stone and sand-stone; that the latter, however, reposes ^on 
the former is sufficiently proved by facts at Kolaas and Barumsverck. 

At Sor-Drag, half a mile from the end of the lake, the whole declivity 
is covered with large pieces of gneiss abounding in mica. The gneiss was 
no doubt here quite in the neighbourhood, but I did not see it. It is of 
importance to remark this, for it determines the western boundaries of the 
newer transition formations in Norway. Modums Prastegieldt, which * 
bounds these districts, is wholly formed of gneiss and, mica slate, and lime- 
stone and clay-slate do not again make their appearance till beyond the range 
of great mountains on the shores of the Western Ocean. 

Near the end of the Holsfiord, and not far from Hortegaard, the lime- 
stone alternates with black flinty slate, with black hornstone, with single 
beds of white conchoidal hornstone, and with thick slatey clay-slate, re- 
posing in thin strata over one another. They lie all probably under the 
lime-stone, and stretch nearly E. N. E. and W. N. W. h. i, and dip 40* 
towards the north; but their extent is not great. Even before H:oming to 
Gaard, red granite makes its appearance from under them: the separation is 
clearly seen: I did not follow it, but ascended the great Hortekullen, a 
mountain which forms such a frightful precipice over the valley of Lier, and 
immediately over Hortegaard, that I hardly ever saw any thing to equal it» 
It was excessively difficult to ascend it, even obliquely. We see from its 
round summit to a great distance ; and even at Ghristiania it appears to rise 
above the hills that are nearer : it is seen in a most striking manner from 
the beautiful country-house of Skoyen. Its height is considemble for so 
steep and abrupt a hill. I found it to be 1257 feet above the sea.* 



• 16 Sept. h 8. Horn, at the Hohfiord barometer*.. . ^. I. 5. 1 Lin. therm. 10. 

h, 10. Hortekullen 37. I. S. 1 12. 

k. 4. atliier.Elr^ where Giitter.Elf falU in 28. I. 0. I. For 
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The black compact clay-slate continued all the way up the heights ; for im 
I ascended the hill from the north side, and the strata incline also toward 
that side, I remained always on the same bed till the top; but in my 
descent on the sOuth side I saw every moment a new bed, for the outgoings 
of the strata break forth towards the south. I had hardly descended SOO 
feet when the red granite made its appearance, and the clay-slate dis« 
appeared. The line of separation was also here so determinate, and seen 
for such a distance, that we might point out the junction an inch in breadth. 
And what was wonderful, the separation runs exactly in the same direction 
with the beds of clay-slate, nearly E. and W. (h. 6—6) 50** towards the north, 
as if the granite were only a bed in the clay-slate ; and this in the midst of 
an entirely insulated summit, rising high above the neighbouring hills. If 
this granite differs much from clay-slate in the period of its formation, the 
same causes however of the descent of the stratification must have 
necessarily operated on both formations ; and then it is singular enough 
how the upper plane of the granite was so very smooth, as if at this arrival 
of the clay-slate it had been spread out like a table. 

At first I thought I discovered in the granite a separation into striata, 
ikrhich had the same direction and dip with the clay-slate ; but farther down, 
with all my efforts, this was no longer discernible. The granite appeared 
a connected mass, full of fissures, but not stratified. 

This granite was small granular, and composed of much beautiful flesh 
red felspar of somewhat less, though on the whole pretty frequent quartz* 
which was conchoidal, grey coloured, transparent, and granular, of different 
magnitudes, even small granular ; and lastly of a small quantity of minute, 
insulated, and rarely grouped scales of black mica. No hornblende; nothing 
syenitic; likewise no beds of hornblende, and rarely a bed of fine granite, 
which has a grey colour, owing to the abundance of small scales of mica. 
It is a true granite, and has no resemblance to gneiss ; but is it-granite of the 
oldest formation ? Is it the fundamental rock on which the gneiss almost 
universally spread over the north rests ? Probably not. But at least we 

For the topography of the mountains of this country, it is not unimportant to remark, that 
Uortekulien exceeds in height Askfield in the ralley of lier, towards Bragernass : but Ornefieldt^ 
abofe the church of Liers, and Kroftekullen, abofe the Faradiesbakken at.Giellebeck, art 
somewhat higher. 
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have here clay-slate and black lime-stone ; and consequently the 8and-stone> 
and entire porphyry formation of Krogskoven, reposing on it 

The beautiful vale of Lier, which we overlook in its whole extent from 
HortekuUen, extends for nine English miles from the shores of the Holsfiord 
to the sea bay of Drammen. It is one of the sweetest valleys of the 
country, highly populous and thriving, from the neighbourhood of the three 
great towns of Bragernass, Stromsoe, and Tangen, which bear the common 
name of Drammen, and it abounds in rich and varied prospects. It ends 
nearly at the place where the long town of Bragemass begins ; and from 
thence is separated from the vale of Drammen by a pretty high and steep 
chain of hills. The highest hill of this chain is called Soeldergaas : it lie» 
above Krogstad near Eger, and is highly celebrated throughout the whole 
country for its extensive view. M. Esmarck determined its height to be 1819 
English feet. M. Esmarck found this hill also to be composed of granite, but 
covered with porphyry at the top. Such is the wide extent of this granite. 

But it goes much farther. Granite again makes its appearance behind the 
town of Stromsoe, on the other side of Drammens Elv, the largest stream 
in Norway, from its breadth and depth of water, and not only forms con- 
siderable hills there, but stretches itself over a great space. I did not lose 
sight of it till the foot of the small chain of bills about two English miles 
from Oestre, where it is concealed below lime-stone and slate. It continues 
to run with the range of hills for some miles in a parallel with the Dram- 
mensfiord, till that bay unites with the greater bay of Christianiafiord. In 
the steep and deeply cut hills, which to the south-west of Stromsoe separate 
the vale of Drammen from the lake of Eger, the granite 1>reaks again 
frequently forth, and the newer formations appear to lie on it on beds of 
but small extent. Considerable hopes were entertained about the middle > 
of the last century of working to advantage a silver mine in the mountain of 
Skouge, not far from Stromsoe. The ores occurred in veins in flinty slate, 
which belongs to the formation of transition clay-slate; but the granite was 
not for distant. As it was always looked upon as the fundamental for- 
mation, they calculated the depth to which they^might sink t|ie principal 
pit (Wedels Gopel, Wiedelseje grabelj^ before coming to the granite. The 
mouth of the pit lay 1934 Paris feet above the fiord ; it was carried down- 
wards for 93 fathoms, whereas, ac€<nxling to their reckoning, the granite 
was to make its appearance at li5 or 16 fathoms, supposing the surface 

I 
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of the granite to run horizontally under the clay-slate. These relations were 
still more clearly unfolded in a canal for ventilation opened in the granite, 
and which was carried on to the flinty slate reposing on it, in which ore was 
contained.* The same granite makes its appearance frequently between the 
Werck and Eger* We can no more therefore doubt here than at Hortekullen 
of its lying under the clay-slate, and consequently under the transition 
formation. 

But it must be owned, however, that it has something peculiar here in 
its composition. It is almost all small granular flesh red felspar; the quartz 
pyramids which lie in it appear quite trifling compared with the abundance 
of the felspar; and the scales of mica are at most but seldom to be found. 
On the other hand at Stromsoe and Tangen, many long and black hornblende 
crystals lie among the felspar. It resembles very much zircon syenite. But 
this whole formation is iaio ccdo different from gneiss. We never think here 
of gneiss. Whenever any trace of a slatey composition appears in this stone 
it iE characterised by flesh-red granular felspar, and the want of slatey mica 
becomes striking. 

There is no hope of finding any place in the country about Drammen 
where the granite and gneiss come in contact; for this granite, and it is 
a very remarkable circumstance, never stretches beyond the limits which 
have ^n Norway been ssigned to the extent of transition mountains. But 
of all the members of this formation, clay-slate and lime-stone are usually 
those which stfetch ..hemselves out to the greatest distance around ; and 
hence the gneiss of the bases of the mountain is usually bordered by them, 
and not by granite. This singular limitation of the granite might give rise 
to a very well-founded suspicion, that it may also itself be a part of the 
transition formation, if we did not know how much farther in reality granite 
and zirconsyenite, which resembles it so much, spread themselves over 
subjacent porphyry and transition lime-stone. 

On my return from Bragernass (or Drammen) to Christiania, I went at 
first along the usual high road — a most interesting tract! So long as the way 
runs across the Yale of Lier, we are pleasingly taken up with the contempla^ 
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tion'of the country-houses along the side of the hills, the prospects, and the 
farm-houses ; and when it rises steeply, all at once, from the vale to the 
highest eminence on the road between Drammen and Christiania, the 
prospects are so numerous, they succeed one another with such rapidity, 
and there is such a variety in the objects which solicit our notice, that we 
willingly stop in our progress for the sake of more fully enjoying them. 
The Norwegians call this heighth Paradise Hill (Paradies hakkej^ and who 
can blame them for it? No person can descend from it to the Vale of Lier 
without being struck with the sublimity of the prospect. 

But geognosy is also a gainer when we shape our course slowly and care- 
fully along these heights. They are highly deserving of an accurate exami- 
nation. A multitude of formations, which we see spread widely over the 
country, are crowded together among these hills in a narrow space, and give 
incessant occupation to whoever has a wish to ascertain with precision and 
truth their different positions. 

In the bottom of the Valley of Lier no rocks are to be observed projecting 
through the soil, but immediately on our reaching the foot of the hill great red 
plates of granite make their appearance, and then similar insulated and small 
rocks along the road. The whole of the Paradise Hill appears, at first sight, 
like the heights of Stromsoe, to be an entire hill of granite : but yet the 
granite here is somewhat different in its composition from that of the other, 
not sufficiently to prevent us from recognizing the same stone again, but it is 
much more granite, / and bears less resemblance to the Zirconsyenite than 
that of the hills of Stromsoe and Tangen. In the lower part of the hill 
quartz predominates, but higher up, the other ingredients take their «sual 
proportions, and then the granite is no longer to be mistaken. Hornblende 
is wanting. A single crystal appears accidentally and very rarely. There is 
nothing foreign in the mixture, except perhaps rarely a black metallic grain, 
probably of titanitic iron. The numerous little angular cavities in this rock> 
into which not unfrequently fine and distinct crystals of felspar, and also 
quartz, shoot, are highly remarkable. They are also frequent in other places, 
and give to the whole, even at first sight, a characteristic and decided 
appearance. 

At nearly the greatest height of the mountain, before we reach the highest 
house on the hill, the red granite disappters, and small granular and clear 
white lime-stone, dazzling marble, makes its appearance. How often have I 

I S 
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not left the road and investigated this remarkable separation among the 
bushes by the way side, before I was Tully and decidedly convinced that the 
granite here really occupied a position below the lime-stone ! So different is 
it to observe what appears to lie before our very eyes : yet not a doubt can 
possibly he entertained that the lime-stone is the more recent and superior 
formation. It continues for some time, and a few hundred paces from the 
separation it is laid quite open for a great way in large and welUknown 
marble quarries. 

We might believe it to be from mica-slate or gneiss mountains, such a 
deceitful resemblance does it bear to the white marble beds contained in 
theseformations;- and yet it does not belong to them. However white, and 
small granular it may be, it is a product of the transition formation, and 
is nothing more than a subordinate bed of the usual black compact lime- 
stone of this formation ; for we have only to follow the marble quarries ^d 
the course of the road, near the adjoining post-station of Giellebeck, to see 
tbegranular changedinto black compact lime-stone. The wbitestill makes its 
appearance occasionally environed by the black ; but at the end of about two 
English miles the granular no longer appears. The mountain becomes quite 
similar to the hills of Ch^istiania. This is also a phenomenon which hitherto 
is, of all the countries yet known to us, exclusively peculiar to Christiania. 

In the quarries a thin bed of white, fine, diverging fibrous tremolite lies 
almost every where over the lime-stone ; and in the midst of the tremolite, 
grass green, and by no means small epidote druses, frequently make their 
appearance; a mixture equally singular and beautiful. The granular lime- 
stone itself alternates sometimes with beds of brown garnets, in which are 
contained violet blue, fluor spar. What a treasure of various kinds of fossils 
in one stone of the transition formation ! As if these crystallized beds and 
fi>Bsils in druses, which lie over the beds of transition lime-stone aud grey 
wacke, were preparing for an entire return to crystallized stones, such as 
porphyry, zirconsyenite, and newer granite. 

Tbe marble quarries of Fiuadiesbacken and Giellebeck lie aUnost in the 
saiDe elevation^ somewhat more than eight hundred feet above the Fiord. 
This is certainly by no means a plain ; but the road runs for a long time at 
an equal elevation to the last southern declivity from Krosgkoven. The last 
hilt of this smad range is in v w a considerable way from the road ; it is 
called KroftekuUen, lies immediately over Giellebeck and the marble quarries. 
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and consists almost entirely of rhomb porphyry. The porphyry lies at the 
foot of the steep rocks of the summit, on brown flinty slate, which itself 
reposes on clay-slate, and then probably the lime-stone follows. To the 
westward below Kroftekullen, towards the Vale of Lier, I saw the siliceous 
strata take their course downwards to nearly the bottom of the vale near 
Siisdal: several white, fine granular lime-stone beds appeared between; but 
these were so siliceous, that they with difficulty effervesced with acids. The 
strata run here E. and W. (h. 6,) and dip northwards. We follow them to 
near the Church of Tranbye, where they are suddenly cut off by the granite 
of the Faradiesbacken. 

It is remarkable that the strata from Giellebeck onwards, continuing along 
the road, stretch throughout their whole length nearly E. and W. (h. 6 — 6)^ 
and dip under a considerable angle towards the north. This seem^ also the 
leading stratification for an entire part of this district. We see here also 
frequently great and thick porphyry veins in the lime-stone as at Christiania, 
only they are less striking as they have been less uncovered. In the further 
course of thp road the lime-stone entirely disappears, and siliceous strata prt* 
ponderate : partly black siliceous thick-slatey clay*«late, and partly flinty 
slate itself. I remarked no other strata than these on the heights and in the 
thick woods between the Valley of Dickemarck and Asker. They appear 
there frequently in small rocks. 

/ About the middle of the way between Giellebeck and Aiker, I left the 
road to ascend a high mountain to the south, over against the Fiord, which 
serves as a beacon to vessels at a great distance, and which every where rises 
irom the road high above the dark woods. It is called Asker Varde Kullen> 
because the signal of alarm for Asker, in time of war, is placed on thismoun-^ 
tain. Again granite, from the bottom to the top. But I sought in vain here 
for the line of junction, and I do not therefore venture to decide whether this 
siliceous clay-slate merely surrounds the granite, or whethef it is covered by it. 

Great masses stand on the declivity of the mountain: in»mense rounded 
wool-packs, such as are only seen with granite. In the descent towards the 
Valley of Dickemarck, the precipices are frightful ; and even beyond Asker» 
we with difficulty find our way over the difis and fissures. The granite itself 
is similar in form to these masses in both sides as well above as below. — It is 
small granular, and consists of both red and white felspar, of grey quartz^ 
which is not unfrequently crystallized in small cavities, and of single, scanty> 
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insulated, small, black, folia of mica. I saw here no where hornblende, and 
no foreign bed, 

Thj mountain commands a most extensive and altogether an incom- 
parable prospect. Wv see the whole of Christiania, the town, the country- 
. houses, the hills, and mountains around; and all the Vales of Drammen: 
the district of Kongsberg, Holmestrand, Droback, and the Fiord of Chris- 
tiania. Here, in the central point of this wonderfully intersected and moun^ 
tainous country, we take in at one glance the relief of the w^hole of this 
remarkable district. The mountains which appear elevated from the plain, 
and the others which rise above the level of the ran<?e, can only have 
their proper altitudes assigned to them here, or be compared with one 
another. I first saw here that this point rose to almost as great a height 
as Kolaas, and higher than the porphyry mountains above Asker, Ramsaa8» 
and Skovumaas, which look so picturesque from Christiania: but these 
were also higher than the rocky elevated Island of Haaoe before Droback. 
The dark woody Bc^tadaas, and the granite mountains between Dicke- 
marck and Rogen, which run in a continued and almost uninterrupted 
chain through the whole Peninsula of Hurum, appeared, however, still 
higher. The height of Asker Varde KuUen itself I found by the baro- 
meter to be 1094 English feet above the Fiord.* 

The mountain is continued for a little way eastwards, but soon falls 
abruptly, and does not reach the shores of the Fiord. I had not descended 
so far as a small lake at its northern base before I again saw the silice- 
ous clay-slate make its appearance; but I was not here fortunate enough 
to discover the relative position of the two formations. The extension of 
the granite through the Peninsula of Hurum, which is only separated from 
the Drammen Fiord by the granite range of Stromsoe, makes it indeed 
probable that this granite lies also undermost, and that it is followed by 
clay-slate and lime-stone. 

In the immediate vicinity of the Fiord of Christiania, at Slaben» a black 
compact lime-stone again appears in thin strata above one another, and con- 
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tinues "with clay-slate and porphyry veins without further interruption all** 
the way to Christimia. 

It is singular that the Fiord of Christiania, in its whole extent from the 
open sea to the town, should separate the whole of this variety of newer 
rocks from the older formations. All the islands even belong to the 
transition formation ; but as soon as we set our foot on the main land on the 
eastern side nothing but gneiss makes its appearance. On the other hand, 
there is no where a trace of gneiss to be found on the western side of the 
Fiord, till we get many miles into the interior, when all the transition for- 
mations disappear. 

This short tour was the means of throwing much light on the granite and 
porphyry of these countries; but with respect to the relations of the won- 
derful zirconsyenite, it afforded no solution. I therefore resolved to search 
for one to the north of Christianiai towards the'sources of the Aggers £lv» 
where it takes its long course to the HackedaU 

M* Haussman has excellently described the zirconsyenite as a formation. 
This stone has in fact, at its very first appearance, when we see it scattered 
around in large blocks, such a singular aspect, that we cannot venture to 
compare it with any one known stone, but consider it even before inves- 
tigation as a peculiar and Independent formation. 

It is strongly distinguished fK>m every porphyry by the magnificently 
coarse granular, and sometimes large granular felspar, partly of a pearl 
grey, and partly of a red colour, which always strongly characterises the 
blocks by its high degree of lustre. It is equally distinct from granite, 
syenite, or other similar granular stones, by the preponderance of the felspar. 
All the other ingredients seem to be sunk in this as a basis; and they often 
appear only occasionally ; but hornblende is never wanting, 'and this 
hornblende is generally pretty characteristic and distinct ; long black 
crystals, which possess a double foliated fracture, by way of discrimination 
from mica ; folia of mica also make their appearance but very rarely ; and 
quartz shews itself in smidl grains, so as not to be altogether missed. It 
appears in general accidentally in the composition, and we search through 
whole hills without finding it again. Wherever the grains of the felspars 
meet there remains almost always a small angular cavity, into which 
crystals project. Among these are the crystals of zircon, which have made 
the stone known, and given it itt celebrity. They are by no meaw 
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wifrequeot ; and although they are not large, yel to find them it is hardly 
necessary to look at more than one block : they are partly browQi and 
partly mountain green, with erery yariety of intermediate colour ; and their 
crystallizittipn is always pretty easily distinguishable. Epidote of a grass 
green colour in fine needles is associated with them^ but not so frequently ; 
and in the massive felspar, grains of black titanitic iron ore also here and 
there make their appearance. 

Blocks of this nature lie on almost all the hills around Christiania; they 
are known as Kampeaiene (field stones), and eagerly sought after, as they 
ve naturally preferred for walls to the crumbling Skialleberg ; but they do 
not appear in fixed rocks by any means so near. The Grefsen (Grefsen 
Nuden) lies to the north of the town, and is visible from almost all the 
houses ; but it is at least four English miles distant from theshore of the Fiord. 
It closes the amphitheatre of the hills of Christiania with steep, uncon* 
nected rocks, covered at the tops with thick wood. 

On the road to Drontheim, which runs along its base, there first appears 
on the declivity, above the usual soft clay-slate and lime-stone, several 
strata of compact black clay-slate resembling grey wacke, in which folia of 
mica are very frequently scattered : higher up, these strata become siliceous, 
resembling flinty slate: and further on, towards Linderud, they become 
perfect and distinct thick slatey flinty slate. Higher still, and almost under 
the signal 6n the mountain, there appears an indistinct porphyry; the basis 
white and the felspar crystals within it also white and very small. All 
these strata dip under an angle of SO to the north : the mountain continues 
in the same direction, and if we follow its course, we advance farther 
from the more ancient to the more modern strata. I saw above the 
white pofphyry of the signal a greenish black and fine granular greenstone, 
containing felspar crystals, in the exact manner in which it frequently cuts 
through the clay-slate below in the veins. Farther on, the most distinct 
rhomb porphyry was seen resting on the greenstone, from the height to 
the base of the naked and inaccessible clifis. I went a few steps farther, 
and zircon syenite lay immediately above the porphyry. Red small almost 
coarse granular felspar, with the usual angular cavities, and with distinrt 
hornblende in it ; and this formation goes far through the woods, an4 
ascends the higher mountains. 

The entire order of the stratification is here uncommonly distinct ; it 
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lies beautiful and open like a drawn section, below the usual strata of the 
transition formation ; and then flinty slate, porphyry, zirconsyenite. How- 
ever much this last may be crystallized, it is still the newest of these stones, 
and there cannot exi^t a doubt that it mudt here belong, along with the 
pQrphyry, to a principal formation. 

As all the strata in the Grefisen dip towards the north, I expected to find 
the same order of stratification again in the wide valley in which the'Aggen 
Elv issues out of the small Sannesoe, and is afterwards precipitated through 
narrow cleRs, over clay-slate rocks and innumerable' wheels to Christiania. 
The case was exactly so/ I saw lime-stone still at the Oberfbss mill, then 
immediately in the clefts clay-slate, like greywacke, then splidteiy hom« 
stone, then flinty slate, then several strata of porphyry of no great thickness, 
and at last, distinct zirconsyenite of a coarse granular red felspar, and alto- 
gether without quartz. This continues to the shores of the Sannesoe; but 
what is very remarkable, porphyry beds lie always within it, and alternate 
with it ; and this in such a manner, that we may frequently break off 
pieces, which are tialf porphyry and half zirconsyenite. The porphyry 
is of a blackish grey colour: the base appears fine granular in the sun, an4 
contains small imbedded crystals of red felspar and a little horablende; 
Such facts are certainly highly striking, for they speak loudly with respect 
to the kind and nature of the afiSinity of porphyry and zirconsyenite; eveft 
in small pieces, which we can carry with us and preserve in cabinets. 

Farther on th^ road, round the east end of the Sannesoe, the zirconsyenite 
now disappears below distinct granite. Grey conchoidal quartz, of which 
QQt a single grain was before perceptible, now lies between the red felspar 
and the mica in singly folia, instead of hornblende. This is not merely an 
individual bed, for the stone continues to the furnaces (Fmchfeuem) 
belonging to Barum's iron-work, and through the narrow opening of 
Maridal. Hence the granite lies above porphyry and zirconsyenite, and 
not below as at Drammen ; but that does not however extend far here. 
In the steep rocks of the' Maridal, where a dark wood covers the whole of 
this wild vale, the syenite becomes again dominant, and remains so for miles 
up the vale : every where there are crystals of zircon in it; I frequently saw 
here white felspar crystals in the red felspar, as in a porphyry; and it 
appeared clear to me then how the porphyry n^ay have formed itself actually 
In this manner. When the concretions of the felspar diminish in size, become 
fine granular^ at length cannot longer be distinguished at felspar, the reddisk 
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lirown btse of the porphyry is formed, which occasioos a great change in th« 
^olotur, fracture, and hardness of the other ingredients, now owing to the 
smallness of these grains haying become inyisible to the eye. New crystals 
of febpar form in the mass as crystals of alum do in the combination of clay 
^and sulphuric acid. The porphyry of this country may also in fact be nothing 
else than a zirconsyenite, which has become very fine granular. Or this is 
perhaps a porphyry in which some of its ingredients have assumed a visible 
magnitude. We ought at least never to foi^et, that the basi& of every 
porphyry is never a simple mineralogical fossil, and that its true miners- 
logical nature can never be discovered, for this reason alone, that our eyea 
cannot follow the individual parts, from their extreme minuteness ; for who 
would ever think of a crystallization of the compact basis of a porphyry?* 

The zirconsyenite in Maridal comes into immediate contact with the great 
porphyry masses of Krogskoven ; or more determinately with the porphyry 
•f Bogstadaas, and with the mountains above the Sorkeda], which are 
fpread widely out in one plane, and which go by the genera] name of 
Nordmarcken. In the same manner, as at Grefsen, this porphyry appears 
immediately below the syenite, but I never saw ii any where distinctly; 
however, I conjecture that the deep valley itself, in which there are many 
little lakes, Sandungenvand, Skarvvand, Mylvand, here forms the separatioa 
9f the two formations to a great distance into Hadeland ; for on the eastern 
side of the valley, the mountains are flat above, and covered with great 
plates of rocks like tables, as is frequent with zirconsyenite; but on the other 
hand, on the western side of the valley, the mountains ascend steeply and 
abruptly, as we expect from porphyry. 

However much we may be struck with the circumstance that the 
porphyry under the zirconsyenite at Greften does not perhaps reach a 
hundred feet in thickness, and but four £nglish miles from thedce at 
Bogstaadaas, rises to a height of 1 300 feet and upwards, these examples are 
not altogether rare in geognosy, and especially in the investigation of porphyry. 
It is the sapie however here with the sand-stone, which opposite Ringerige 

s In Scotland we haye frequent opportunitiei of seeing the traatitioni here described. In Am 
island of Arran a distinct transition is to be observed from the uniform compact felspar basis 
through porphyry to granite ; in Galloway, in the mountain named Criffle, similar traositiont 
appear; and Dr. Macknight, in his excellent description of Ben Neris, in the first rolume of Oo 
Traasactiontof the Wernerian Society, points out the tiandtloo from syenite ttrongh poiphyrj 
te a compact dark eolouMd felspathOM basis.— /« 
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is mb6V# 800 feet thick below the porphyry; but only for a few hundred 
feet below B&rumsverck ; and which both at Grefsen, and below Krof- 
tekullen, at Giellebeck, altogether fails.* 

' Thus the country of Christiania owes to the transition formation several 
■ew and very unexpected mountain rocks fGebirgs-arienJ^ porphyry, zircon- 
syenite, and granite ; and if we may assume the observations hitherto made 
as suflScient, these formations lie below one another in the following order. 

1. Zirconsyenite as the uppermost and newest rock. In one almost 
uninterrupted range of mountains, from the western side of the Aggers Elr 
to Hackedalen, on the borders of Romerige and Hadeland. The greatest 
height which this formation attains in the neighbourhood of Christiania 
is at the WaringskuUen, to the westward, above the Hakkedal, and 16S9 
Paris feet above the seaf . 

9. Granite below and in zirconsyenite at the Sannesio above Christiania. 
A proof that granite may continue till the termination of this formation. It 
would be singular if we were to discover petrifications in this granite. As a 
stratum which lies below it (the lime-stone) contains many petrifications^ 
this is not altogether impossible, if the condition of the crystallization were' 
not inimical to the contemperaneous existence of oi^ganic substances, and 
made it very improbable.:^ 

S. Porphyry— the widely extended height of Krogskoven ; 'Gyrihougen in 
Nordrehougs Prastegieldt is the highest porphyry mountain of this district, 
somewhere about 1600 feet above the sea. 

4. Sand-stone. Below Krogskoven, and down at the Holsfiord. 

a The great iaeqnalitj io the thickncM of Che beds of porphyry and land^jtone, aientioaed h j 
Voo Bochy is a conmoa appearaoce io siaular rocks ia this island* The trap saadatone 
and ]ime*stone roclLS io the riter district of the Frith of Forth afford many eiamplee of 
this kind.— /. 

' f In Galloway I picked up a few fragments of a syenite containing sircon, and also graias of 
fliagnetic iron-stone. I did not find any fixed rocks of this kind, and hence cannot pretend to 
give its geognostic situation. — J. 

% The diMOTcry of transition granite in Norway is cme of the most interesting facts as. 
certained by the skili and industry of Von Buch and Haussnaa : it adds a new member to the 
aeries 0f transition rocks, and renders the arrangement of Werner more complete. This graaila 
b not unknown in Scotland. At Fassneyburn, about thirty miles from Edinburgh, both trao« 
aition granite, and syenite,tand also porphyry, occur : similar rocks appear in otiier parte of 
Seatlaad ; and I apn informed that the granite of Cornwall belongs to the same dass of roek«% 
foBW late Frendi writers speak of this rock as abonadiag la Swisserlaad.— J. 

K 3 
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5. FJinty-Alate almost wherever porphyry and clay^skite come immcdiaAeljr 
together. At the Grefsen« and at Kroftekullen. 

6. Compact grey wacke, resembling clay^slate. 

7* Clay-slate and black orthoceratite Ume-stone ; all low mountaias, the 
shores, and the islands of the Fiord of Christiania,. all the way down tO' 
Droback. We hardly find these strata higher than 900 feet above the 
Fiord. I myself have never seen them so high in this district. 

8 Granite. The extensive ms^sses of Hurumlaod, of Svelvig, Stromsoe, 
and Eger. Its greatest elevation is probably at the Nassfifeldt, between, the 
Eger lake and Sandsvar, nearly 9300 feet high. 

9. Probably clay-slate and lime-stone may also make their appearance again 
below the granite ; but we have no determinate observations on the subject. 

Here closes the list of transition formations, and next follows : 

10. Lastly gneiss. The general f^mdamental rock in the north. Hence 
ali the rocks which distinguish the transition mountains here from those in 
southern countries are the crystallized species. It is like an attempt of 
nature to return again to the crystallized forms of the primitive formations.. 
It is singularly remarkable indeed, that though this attempt has not fully 
succeeded, yet the tumultuous secondary formation (FdkzJ has never been 
able to penetrate into the north. Notwithstanding the number of the for- 
mations, not a trace of coal, of newer lime-stone, or sand-stone, has been 
found either in Sweden or Norway. Why may we not conclude that the 
convulsions which converted the formation of primitive rocks gradually into 
flotz formations, operated much more extensively in the equatorial r^ons, 
and only through communication extended themselves towards the north ? 
Why should we not believe that on this account the cause <^ the formation 
of primitive rocks was of longer duration in northern countries, was inrmical 
to the causes or movements of the secondary formation, and thereby partly 
introduced new productions into that formation^ and partly interrupted it* 
progress ? 

These are however conjectures which will be immediately overturned 
whenever porphyry, granite, or zirconsyenite of the transition formation 
shall be discovered in lower latitudes. Much of the porphyry which has 
hitherto been believed to be primitive porphyry may perhaps in fact belong 
to this formation. We have yet no sure proof that the most of the por- 
phyries of the Silesian principality of Schweidnitz, or the porphyries of 
Krzeszowice at CracoWy do not belong to iU 
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CHAPTER IV. 



JOURNEY FROM CHRISTIANIA TO DRONTH^IM, 



BQmerye.—DiJlcuIiy of the Journey in Springs— Hcdemarcken.— Extent of the Tran^ 
sition Mountains in Norway. — Gneiss and Clay'jsfaie at Miosen. — Provost Pihl. — 
Fertility of the Provind . — Hammer. ^Greywacke at Fangsbierg. — King Oiuf in 
Ringsager* — View of Guldbrandsddlm^ — Wolves on the Ice of the Lakes.— Clay-slate 
of Ringebo. — Barh B^-ead— Colonel Sinelair in Kringelen.'^ Quartz at Viig —Mica* 
slaie in Kring'ltn. — Gneiss on the Heights^ — Valley of Lessbe. — Gneiss of jftusten^ 
berg.^DovrrfirUtStfeehdttan '-FogHuen.—Snow4ine.'-Jerkin— Straits of the Valley 
tUjKongsvold.—Drivstuen.—Opdmlen^Endof Dovrefieldt.^Mico'slaie on the Height* 
-^Gneiss at the Foot.— First Firs.—0crkedal.~En4 of the Mountain Ramge ai Stiren^ 
— Interesting Guldal.-^Jmval at Drontheim. 



April the 21st, 1807. The winter was nowpast: it could hardly indeed 
deserve that name. Thethermometerhad never been observed more than tenor 
twelve degrees below the freezing point;* and even this degreeof cold wasonly^ 
experienced for a few hours on the 25th of January and the 2nd of February.. 
All the snow upon the hills, which environ the town in the form of a gentle 
ascending semicircle, had been since the beginning of April gradually disap« 
pearing. The return of summer could oo longer be doubtful. 

The boors of the neighbouring highland districts of Romerige, Hadeland, 
and Oesterdalen, by no means expected this mildness around the town. 
They descend in long rows of sledgea with deals and hides, and return laden 
with gi*ain and flour: but it was in vain they now endeavoured to reach the 
snow in the woods over the soft and slippery clay-slate hills. The burden^ 
which would have glided lightly along the snow tract, was now fast and im-^ 
y 

• Pahr. «)• Md 5o Trans.. 
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moveable od the rapidly ascending road. The snow was yet deep and firm ob 
the ground at a distance of two English mites up the ascent, and perhaps $\x 
hundred feet above the level of the Fiord. There the warm breezes from the 
Fiord do not easily enter, and the thick woods prevent the warmth from 
penetrating the earth. 

Romsaas, an inn at the entrance of the woods where I remained for the 
night, seemed yet entirely buried in winter. Icicles hung from the roofs, 
and all around was covered with snow. This plac« was only however five 
hundred and sixty-four feet above the Fiord, and was situated at the com- 
mencement of a valley, down which a stream of the name of La takes its 
rapid course, and falls into the Fiord at the old Town of Opsloe. Oos was 
formerly the name of an Embouchure, as for example Nidaroos {DrantheimJ 
the mouth of the River Nid. Ooslo, or more recently Opsloo, is therefore 
the mouth of the Lo.* Such radical words are very easily lost, and yet 
they may frequently throw light on many combinations in kindred languages. 

The following day, the 23nd of April, I was enabled to travel conveniently 
in a sledge : but this did not heighten the pleasure of the journey. The snow 
destroys every prospect. At the top of the height, about two English miles 
from Romsaas, there is an extensive view over the Nittedal, and the Lake of 
Oejeren in the bottom: but it was now one entire white with the ex- 
ception of a few dried twigs here and there. In summer this may not how- 
ever be one of the most uninteresting of the numerous prospects with which 
the country round Christiania abounds. 

It was thus the whole day through : nothing could be discovered from 
beneath the covering of snow on which the imagination could for a moment 
repose ; and in the disagreeable inns of Skydsmovolden (Skrimstadt), MMf , 
and especially the dirty Roholt, there was nothing calculated to detain us. 
Two wooden bridges, the property of private individuals, arc here' thrown 
across two pretty considerable streams which fall into the great Oejeren. 
The last of them was sold in 180 J to four countrymen, for seven thousand 
dollars: a wonderful species of property and revenue, which we might perhaps 
have expected to find in England, but not so easily in Norway. 
*■ ■ ■ • • ■ — ■■■-■- I ■ »■ - I ■* • 

• Serel Bloch Belse JFagtUgelser fka TroDdhjen til Christisnw, 1808. 54. 
f Moe U a name which Tery frequendj occnra in Norway: Iti original tigaificirtion ii a 
tmM saad.hill, whicli can b^ diitingaished betwo^n aonoteiai and rocki* . 
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Late in the tTening I pasted through the great Amker iroa«>work of £id»> 
void, iand I was welcomed into Minde by several hundred dancing and drunken 
boors, who were celebrating in this jovial manner the whole night through 
the close of an auction. All of them had come on sledges : so that hef* 
also it was still winter. 

Nothing can be truer than what we hear in Christiania or Drontheimi that 
for a month and a half in the year, April and the beginning of May, all com« 
munication is thoroughly destroyed by nature in Norway. I experienced this 
but too sensibly. Do we resolva to proceed wholly on sledges? In Romerigs 
the sledge was perpetually immersed in water, or impeded by earth and 
stones. It was still worse in Hedemarcken. The snow inelts much &slef 
on the road than in the fields, partly from the trampling of horses, and partly 
on account of the melted snow running along the path. Shall wa try the 
cars of the country ? But a sledge is small, and a car on the other hand ex* 
tremely broad. The former sledge tract now appears a ditch, and the wheels 
of the car cannot make their way through the snow, which is still perhaps two 
feet in depth at the edges. Shall we proceed on foot or on horseback ? la 
fact, this is almost the only way to make any progress : but then who daies 
venture himself on horseback when the horse frequently sinks up to the 
belly in the woods or hollow places in the road, and cannot extricate itself 
without the assistance of others ? We have not this danger, it is true, to fear 
on foot, but we proceed incessantly as in a running river; or the snow breaks, 
and we fiall into numberless little lakes discoverable underneath. Who* 
ever therefore lyishes to enjoy pleasure and entertainment in a journey 
through Norway would do well carefully to avoid travelling in the montha 
of April or May. 

I had not been gone long from Minde before I again perceived that it waa 
no time now for travelling. The sledge and horse had to proceed by a ferry 
over the next stream of Vormanelv, the great outlet of the Miosen. In the 
middle the river was quite open ; but it was yet for a great way from the 
sides completely covered with ice. To find the place where the horse and 
sledge might proceed over the ice to the ferry without imminent danger re-^ 
quired repeated and careful trials, for the ice, which was formerly firm, was 
now changing every hour, and falling into the stream. Tins Vormanelv was 
then as large as the Limmat at Zurich* What a stream must it be in summer, 
when the snow melts from the mountains for more than one hundred and 
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thirty English ndles up the orantry ! It issues here oat af the Lake of 
Aliosen, the small inland Sea of Norway, which appears calculaited to carry 
commeroe and prosperity into the heart d the country : but it was impossible 
lor me then to form any conception of vessels in full sail proceeding up and 
down the lake. For thirteen English miles upwards it was yet covered with 
•olid ice. In the northern part, however; there was no longer any ice. This 
is always the case: the undermost point is much sooner covered, and every 
thing around wears the appearance of winter there, while the waves are power- 
Inlly agitated higher up the lake : this is probably because the warm air of the 
plains cannot extend over the lake. It bears a resemblance here to a very 
broad river, cdnfined between high hills : for the mountains of Feygring to 
the westwaid rise to a height of above one thousand six hundred feet, and 
the rdad winds with diflScuIty to the eastwards over the rocks and through 
the dark wood (Mordskov) along the high and steep declivity of the banks 
of the lake. How eagerly did I wish that I could have enjoyed a few 
summer views at the good cleanly and comfortable inn of Morstuen, the 
mountain of Feygring beyond appeared so interesting, when we pictured to 
our ims^nations green declivities, farm-houses, and woods along its sides, 
instead of the dismal and death-like appearance of the snow ! A few ships 
below, on the clear and unruffled lake, would have added greatly to the 
pleasure of the view. But the light sledge of the boors carried me over the 
lake itself to Corsegaard, and as yet I saw nothing from which I could con^ 
elude that this road over the ice would in a faw days undergo any change. 

I was now in Hedemarcken. Notwithstanding the snow and ice, it was 
easy to discover, from the general desire every where manifested to live 
better and more comfortably, that the road now lay through the richest 
province of the country. Beyond Nockleby, the hills stretched themselves 
out to a table land. Clean and neatly built farm-houses appeared along all 
the declivities, many of them two stories high, with numerous windows, 
containing laige and luminous panes of glass. 

The fields around were inclosed with hedges, and carefully cultivated, 
and were pleasingly interspersed with thickets and meadows; and I now 
also saw, what is very unfrequent in Norway, a display of diligence in the 
planning and erection of the granaries. We were now in a corn country, 
which richly supported the inhabitants. On the fruitful clay-slate the ground 
yields twelve times the amount of the seed ; whereas on the rocky gneiss 
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•oil it hardly repays the diligence and pains bestowed on its cultivation. 
The dwellings are crowded so closely togethei, that the whole province hat 
the 'appearance of one great village. The churches approach near to one 
another ; whereas, before they were as rare as great towns. Every place is 
occupied, cultivated, and cheerful ; and every thing denotes the enjoyment 
of comfort and prosperity. 

At night I reached Hiellum, in Yangs Prastegieldt, in the midst of this 
rich landscape, and not far from a bay of the great lake Midsen. 



The clay-slate of the country round Christiania does not continue long 
on the way to Hedemarken. Three English miles above the town the 
zirconsyenite reposes on it ; and this singular stone continues till we arrive 
at the bottom of the valley below Ramsaas, which follows the course of 
the Lo to Opslo. On the opposite declivity of the valley, gn«iss rocks 
immediately make their appearance. The gneiss is very distinguishablct 
particularly from the quantity of black mica which lies in scales one above 
another. Its strata dip generally to the westward. 

This valley of the Lo therefore throughout its whole extent divides the 
older and the newer formations, as is done in the bottom, and farther down 
to the south by the great Christianiafiord. itself. We may on this account^ 
as well as of the separation of the gneiss from clay-slate and zirconsyenite^ 
in some measure consider this valley as a continuation of the Fiord ; and it 
is certainly singular enough that this separation upon the whole actually 
preserves the direction of the Fiord almost straight north, and occasionally 
m little to the north-east* To the east of this line of separation there is 
gneiss, and to the west we find only those stones which belong to the 
transition formations. It traverses the Nittedal somewhat above the prin* 
cipal church of the valley, runs then all the way to the upper end of the 
lake of Hudal, above the glass-work of Hudal, reaches the Miosen below 
the mountains of Feygring, and is again determined by the inferior part of 
the lake of Miosen itself, in the same manner as it was from Chpistianiafiord, 
all the way to Corsegaard. Here this gneiss boundary again enters the main 
land : it forms at once the line of separation between mountains and hills^ 
between w^ildness and cultivation, between fertility and want. It runs in 
this manner along the upper part of Rommedala Priistegfeldt tu the small 
Rollsoe. It then follow^ along the base of a small elevation* almost accu- 

t 
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fately the boundary between the Praste^eldt and Loiten, and Elveram. It 
next traverses the Glommen river between Aamodt and Elverum, about 
four and a half English miles below Grundset ; and then it draws towards 
the lake of Osen and Tryssild. But its course can then no longer be known 
with any degree of certainty ; yet the gneiss can hardly ascend much farther 
northwards; and I conjecture the line of separation may run from Aamodt 
towards the southern part of the lake of Osen, and from thence immediately 
towards the under part of Tryssild, where the Clara Elv crosses the boun- 
daries of the kingdom ; for from the northern part of the lake of Osen, I 
saw a blackish-grey very highly fine granular lime-stone of the transition 
formation in Christiania, consequently there was no gneiss there^ We 
know too from the Swedish accounts that almost all the mountains of Lima- 
aocken, in Dalarne, towards the boundaries of Norway, and consequently 
near Tryssild Prastegieldt, are composed of sand-stones and conglomerates 
of the transition formation, and probably of porphyries, which rise to great 
heights ♦. No doubt, when we go farther into Sweden, a considerable way 
into Dalecarlia as far as Rattwick, above Falun, we find formations of this 
kind wholly similar to those in Norway ; but they do not reach the sea- 
shore ; and it looks as if these newer rocks, like the inhabitants of the upland 
vallies, had come over from Norway. For if we lay down a chart of the 
demarcations of formations, and give to the inclosed districts different 
colours according to their nature, we shall find that Dalecarlia, Herjeadalen, 
and the southern part of Jamteland, are connected with the interior part of 
the Norwegian Aggershuusstift in one uninterrupted province of the transition 
formation, and that the southern part of Norway forms in the same manner 
one connected gneiss region, with all the Swedish provinces which surround 
Dalecarlia, Herjeadalen, and Jamteland. From such a determination of 
directions in the spreading of different formations, to which we are guided 
by nature herself, we may one day expect to draw important conclusions in 
geology. 



* Hisinger Sveriges Minerographi€j 1790. In the account which Hamarin giyes of thei« 
4i8tnct8, he speaks always of trapp and jasper, and breccia, with angular pieces of greenish 
quartzy Skorlberg. And in Hemfi'allet and Gammel Saterfiallet, on the boundaries, the TOck 
if red stratified sand-stone. There is not therefore in this part of Dalecarlia either mica-slat^ 
or gneiss. 
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If it ia the fact, as is proved by mineralogical charts, tbat almost all i\m 
newer rocks of the northern Peninsula, between the southern points of 
Norway and the inland parts of Sweden, spread themselves exactly from 
north to south, with a slight inclination towards the north-east, why should 
not this in reality have been the course of nature in the formation of these 
rocks ? 

The rocks disappear between the Oejeren and Miosen lake, where a stone 
seldom appears above the surface. The country is full of hills intersected 
with vallies, but not mountainous, and we pass Roh(^t before we come to the 
Mistberg above Eidsvold, the highest mountain of the country, more than 
seventeen hundred English feet above the sea. This mountain still consists of 
gneiss; but the mountains of Feygring, which inclose the Miosen to the west, 
do not consist of it. At the southern end of the Miosen the same granite again 
makes its appearance, which is so frequent in the environs of Drammen. 
Above this, on the heights of the small insulated mountains, we have por- 
phyry ; and on this again we have, towards Hurdal, zirconsyenite. This is 
the account of M. M. Esmarck and Haussmann. Among these rocks 
lime-stone and clay^slate are seen to spread themselves in flat hills over the 
district of Toten, as in Hedemarcken ; and cultivation and prosperity ar^ 
also in like manner diffused through Tot^n. 

In my way below the heights of Morstue, on the eastern bank of the 
Miosen, I discovered none of these rocks. As soon as I set foot on the 
opposite bank of the Vorman Elv, I saw black hornblende and white felspar 
in a fine or minute granular mixture, not merely in one insulated bed, but 
spread over the whole country ; and about seven English miles farther on, 
through the Mordskov, gneiss with white felspar, and a great deal of mica, 
actually appears merely as a subordinate bed in this stone, and not the 
reverse. 

I had already seen a similar formation diffused more widely and of greater 
height in the upper parts of Walders, below Fillefieldt on the road to Bei^gen. 
It was there evident that in age it must have followed the gneiss, and that it 
in general occupied the place which belonged to the mica-slate. It might 
also be the same here on the bank of the Miosen. The multitude of gneiss 
beds became gradually greater in the hornblende rock, even before I reached 
Morstue ; and in the course of about seven English miles to Corsegaard, 
this multitude increased to such a degree, that the gneiss at last prepon- 
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derated; and on the other hand hornblende and felspar rock appeared 
seldom, and in subordinate beds. The gneiss at length resumed entirely its 
former rights. This sort of alternation of beds, which gradually appear more 
and more frequently, is quite usual, however, when one stone takes the 
place of another in the series of formation. They are a sort of attempts 
made by the newer formation, which become gradually more and more 
successful^ till at last the older sinks in the new to a mere bed, and then 
disappears. Mica-slate is very frequent in the north as a bed in gneiss^ 
before it preponderates over the gneiss; and in the same manner gneiss 
frequently forms extensive beds in mica*8late, before the former asserts its 
full mastery •. 

About five English miles to the north of Corsegaard, I frequently saw the 
whfte felspar of the gneiss shining through the snow on the small rocks by 
the road-side ; but this disappeared with the external appearance of the 
covntry ; and before reaching Nockleby, clay-slate and black lime-stone had 
become predominant. Between Hiellum and the church of Vang the thin 
strata of the black and compact lime-stone make their appearance. They 
dip towards the north, and not unfrequently contain testaceous remains and 
impressions* 



On Friday, the 94th of April, I went to the clergyman's house (prSsU* 
gaardj of Vaag, which was close at hand, to pay a visit to Provost Pihl, 
one of the most distinguished men in Norway. I had the good fortune to 
find him in the midst of his amiable family ; and I owe a great deal of infor- 
mation to the conversation 1 had with him that day. He possesses such a 
collection of astronomical instruments as is to be found in few observatories. 
Among others, he has a Herechers telescope, a very beautiful Troughton's 
sextant, and, if I am not mistaken, two of Arnold's chronometers. These 
instruments are not suffered to remain unemployed : the pains he has taken 
in determining with accuracy by means of them the situation of his 



* TkeM alteniations of the newer portionf of one form«doii with the older portioni «f 
another occur in this country. In Perthshire, for example, we obsenre the older atimta of 
cUy-ftlate alternating with the newer ones of mica^slate, and the older strata of nica-slate alter. 
Bating with the newer strata of gneiss. In the same county, and In other parts of ScoUand, I think 
I ha^e obflerred an alternation of the oldest transition rocks with the newest primitive rockf ••--/• 
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eoihitry are deserving of the highest encomium; and perhaps ihe eastern 
coast of Norway, in the vicinity of Arendal, would have been still placed 
at random in the charts, as it was a few years ago, had not government 
empowered M. Pihl to ascertain its situation by actual observations. The 
recommendations of Zach, and the excellent work of Bohnenberger, have 
made him, like many others, a friend to sextants ; and equipped with such 
instruments, and with such qualifications for observation, we may rest 
assured that the situation of many of the vallies in the interior of Norway 
will be as accurately determined as the most cultivated parts of Europe. 
With this knowledge, and this enthusiasm for practical astronomy, M. Pihl 
unites singular mechanical talents, which entitle him to a most distinguished 
rank in this department. His telescope is in great repute beyond the bounds 
of Norway : he has a three feet telescope in hand, of which the beautifully 
elegant an dexquisitely polished brass feet were made in his house. I did 
not entertain a doubt of the truth of what he affirmed with all the simplicity 
and confidence of truth, that after many attempts he had at last succeeded as 
well in the polishing of glasses of all sorts as the best English artists. His 
house resembles a manufactory, and bis example and exortations have had 
the most powerful effect on the surrounding country. Pieces of mechanism 
are every where to be met with ; and throughout the whole of Hedemarcken» 
in a short time, a clock or watch will not be found which were not manu- 
factured in the province. 

How excellent would it be if this were the first sort of industry which 
took root in the vallies of Norway ! It i& highly suitable to the inventive 
talents, the mode of living, and the climate of the Norwegians, to whom the 
long winter evenings afford so much time for house occupations { and it 
requires materials which can be much easier procured and conveyed up to 
them than any of those which are wrought up in great manufactories. 

M. Pihl has also applied very successfully to physics : he shewed me several 
extremely neat and well executed thermometers of his own workmanship^, 
besides electrifying machines, and various other articles. His meteorok>» 
gical observations for a number of years back are a treasure for the know- 
ledge of the climate of the norths of the resulu of which it is hoped Ihe 
Royal Society of Sciences in Copenhagen will not long deprive us. Vang is, 
as it weve, the cenlaral point of the kingdom ; as the climate of Christianis 
is modified by a degree of higl^er latitude, and the temperature of Beigen hy 
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a greater distance from the Western Ocean of tea degrees of longitude. This 
is an intestigation in which the whole natural philosophy of the earth is 
concerned ; and though we are not yet enabled to assign any mean tempe*- 
rature for Vang, either for years or months, it is however a subject of con- 
gratulation that the materials are actually collected, and that the determina* 
tion will always be possible, whenever either M. Pibl or M. Bugge in 
Copenhagen haVe sufficient leisure to bestow their attention to the calcula- 
tion of the separate observations. The mean barometrical height of Yang's 
Prastegaard is twenty-seven inches nine lines; consequently the mean height 
above the sea is nearly four hundred and thirty-four English feet. The 
Prastegaard does not lie however much higher than the Miosen, and we may 
therefore assume the height of this lake to be about four hundred and twenty- 
six English feet above the level of Christiania. I found nearly the same 
result by corresponding observations. The Miosen lies therefore higher than 
Randsfiord on the western borders of Hadeland, which is almost parallel to 
it, and of nearly the same length, and which in the summer of 1806 I found 
to be only three hundred and eight English feet above the level of the sea. 
Is it on account of this deeper position that the gneiss mak^ its appearanlce 
every where on the banks of the Randsfiord, whereas not the smallest trace' 
of it is to be found in the upper part of the Miosen? 

That it is colder in Hedemarcken by the lovely banks of the Miosen 
than at Christiania is by no means evinced by the appearance of the country* 
tlow can it possibly be colder? What is so well cultivated we suppose ta 
enjoy a good climate. M. Pihl told me that almost every thing grows here 
which Norway produces.— Of fruits, they have apples and cherries in 
abundance, in Stange, in Nass, and in Helge^ a large island in the lake; 
and they have as many kitchen stuffs and trees as they have occasion for. 
[ sought for the oak ; but it was no longer to be found. The last one I 
saw, and which was remarkably beautiful, grew at Skiedsmo at the Praste- 
gaard. The region of oaks does not penetrate farther into Hedemarcken. 
Oak trees must here be cultivated like fruit trees, and even this only 
succeeds in the places which enjoy the kindly influence of the lak«. 
Wherever the land rises in any degree they would be soon destroyed by the 
.climate. Although cultivation is here in a more floarishing state than any 
where else in Norway, Vang's mean temperature, however, hardly raeclkM 
41 dugrees of Fahrenheit. 
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I cannot leave this valuable district without su^^esting a cdnsideratioa 
which occurs to every stranger who travels through the interior of this 
Country. Why is there no town in such an extensive space to unite the 
inhabitants of the country in one general interest? Why is there no central 
point here, which, like a mighty spring, might every where give rise to a 
brisker circulation, and create life and activity in this present dead mass of 
produce ? 

Wherever we cast our eyes we perceive the urgent want of this remedy, 
and it is scarcely credible that at the first impulse the town should not as it 
were spring at once out of the soil. But formerly one existed here, and few 
of the present towns in Norway flourish in an equal degree, and it stood 
exactly at this place, on the banks of the Miosen, in the middle of the^ 
kingdom, at an equal distance from all the upland and extensive Norwegian 
vallies, and alike convenient for all of them from the navigation of the Miosen. 
The isolated ruinsof the numerous churches preserve its memory,and the great 
palace of SiSr Hammer its name. — Opslo had been long built, yet Hammer 
was always increasing in size and prosperity. The Reformation occasioned the 
removal of the bishop's seat from Hammer to Opslo, but still the town conti* 
nued to prosper. In the year 1567 the Swedes advanced from Opslo to Hammer, 
highly enraged 1>ecause they could not take the strong Castle of Aggershuus: 
they revenged themselves on Hammer, plundered the rest of the town which 
had been already plundered by them, set fire to the houses, and destroyed 
every vestige of both them and the churches. The inhabitants fled to Opslo, 
and never returned. Since that period agriculture has prodigiously increased ; 
and now the soil yields even more than sufficient for the necessaries of life. 
There is a general endeavour every where visible to improve and ornament 
whatever will admit of it. But no town offers the people as yet a hand to 
assist them in their praise-worthy endeavours, and there is no excitation 
through facility of acquisition, or the collision of rival activity. We fre- 
quently hear that the Hedemarcken people give themselves^ up to a foolish 
prejudicial and ruinous luxury. The men consume their superfluity in en« 
tertainments: the women dress themselves like the merchants' daughters of 
^^gS^« 'I'he merchants of Christiania affirm that one of their best and most 
important articles is silks and fine cottons for Hedemarcken. Undoubtedly 
they would not employ their superfluity in this manner, iff instead of going 
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ninety English miles over mountains and vallies, there was a town in the 
neighbourhood which would enable them to dispose of it with facility. 

We hear many people iu Norway say the peasants require nothing from 
towns* Whatever is required for their housekeeping and labour they make 
themselves. They are blacksmiths, carpenters, cabinet makers, rope makers, 
weavers, shoemakers, and taylors, at the same time : and this they praise and 
consider as a great advantage for the Norwegian peasants. 

It is not so however. Whoever makes so many things must make them 
badly, and will never be able to do with the bad what he could have dona 
with better. The experience of these districts teaches us that the peasants are 
only driven by necessity to turn their hands in this manner to every thing. 
Whenever they have a town at hand, they soon lose their skill, and draw 
from it what their remoter neighbours imagine they are necessarily obliged 
to make for themselves. 

The Hedemarckian would willingly purchase better cloth, better wh^els^ 
iron ware, tables, and chairs, in Hammer; he would willingly take the pains 
to manufacture a single article, that he might make it the better when he 
found he was always sure of disposing of it in Hammer, were such a town aa 
Hammer to exist. What activity and refinement would it not be the means 
of creating in the interior of the kingdom, for this district has not nearly 
reached the highest degree of population of which it is capable! In the 
Prastegielden, where agriculture is alone carried on, and which contains no 
mountains, in Nass for example, there are one thousand three hundred and 
forty-four inhabitants to the geographical square mile, and in Vang and 
Stange there are about one thousand one hundred. This is unheard of for 
Norway, and may perhaps be the maximum of population in the present 
almost insulated situation of this province. But how do nearly two thousand 
inhabitants live on one square mile in Swedish Upland, which is certainly 
much less fertile? How are there two thousand four hundred and forty-two, 
in Schonen, where grain is never returned twenty fold, and seldom twelve 
times, as is the case almost universally in Hedemarcken. In Upland and 
Schonen there are no want of towns, communication, and colliiioo. What 
fertility alone cannot do is there produced by mutual assistance and industry* 

A great deal has often been said about the foundation of Hammer* The 
meritorious president of the Danish chancery, Chamberlain Kaaa, enUmA 
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sealously into the subject! when he was in an official situalion in Christiania,^ 
and in 1803 it was believed that the project was on ibe point of being carried 
into execution ; but he was called to fill higher situations at Copenhagen, 
and Hammer looks yet with anxiety for the period of its revival. 



On the 26th, I endeavoured to proceed to Bierke in a car (Kiarre). They 
are easily procured ; for every peasant keeps his travelling kiar to go to 
church in, which is often as elegant as any thing one could have in a capital. 
In the lower tracts I succeeded very well with it, but not so well in the wood 
before coming to Bierke. The sun docs not penetrate into the woods, and 
the air is not yet sufficiently heated. A great deal of snow was still lying in 
the wood, and the car proceeded with the greatest difficulty. From Bierke I 
was again conveyed in a sledge down to the Miosen, and across an arm of ths 
lake to Fangsbierg. Notwithstanding the snow on the ice was all melted, the 
journey was passable, and a great deal more pleasant than my road over the 
bills from one arm of the Miosen to the other at Ringsager. 

The arm of the lake at Fangsbierg w|is surrounded by steep rocks ; and 
the mountains above crowned with dark spruce firs. The exhilarating prospects 
of the country around Vang began now to disappear. The last stages of th^ 
high mountainous range advanced all the way to the lake, and new formations 
made their appearance. The rocks consist of beautiful and well characterised 
greywacke. 1 saw it here for the first time with distinctness in Norway. 
Between Yang and Bierke single strata of greywacke made their appearance 
indeed through the snow ; but the strata of dark smoke-grey compact lime- 
stone soon recommences and run through all the bills which surround the Inn 
of Bierke, dipping gently towards the north. At Fangsbierg, liowever, grey* 
wacke, several hundred feet in height, alternates in coarse and fine granular 
strata. The pieces are often of the size of a pigeon's egg; and we distinctly re- 
cognize quartz, exhibiting various colours and other characters, and not unfire- 
quently indigo blue, with a conchoidal fracture. We also find greenish 
white felspar, and scales of mica, in abundance. The pieces are however gene- 
rally angular, and bijt seldom round. The mass which binds them together 
is blackish grey, and nothing else than the fine granular greywacke itself, in 
which the separate pieces cannot be recognized without straining the sight. 

, , , ' - . . - ' ■ • -•" '•■■-- -■ 

♦ Thaarap Magaain. IL B. 1. Heft, 15-l-«. 
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A multitude of white quartz veins traversing the strata are singularly con- 
trasted with the dark colour of the rock ; and their unusually strong 
cohesion is proved by the numerous large blocks scattered about the base 
and upon the declivity of the hills. The whole of this small range of moun- 
tains extends from the higher mountains to the sides of the Bremundselv 
below. If we ascend higher, the fine granular strata of the greywacke 
become more frequent, and at last resemble a£ne granular sand-stone. In 
this way we find them about four miles and a half farther up at Narud ; and 
they are then worked in great quarries, not only for grinding-stones, 
but for furnace-hearths. The great iron-work of Kongsberg, and the furnace 
at Moss, receive their hearths from this place. It was thought, however, that 
the English ones were both better and cheaper ; but they could not be 
procured on account of the war. M. Esmarck has^ investigated this country 
still farther, and found the porphyry of the district of Christiania above the 
sand-stone of Narud. This is the last porphyry after leaving the high 
mountains. 

That the rocks of Fangsbierg however belong only in reality to a par- 
ticular small chain which advances so far out, I very soon perceived when 
1 descended opposite Ringsager. The black lime-stone made its appearance 
again above, on the banks of the Miosen, and alternated frequently towards 
Moe with thin strata of clay-slate. 

These were the rocks which gave birth to such fertility in the south of 
iledemarcken ; and the lands and buildings of every description in Ring- 
sager proclaimed the existence of the same effects here. I was in fact lost 
for a few moments in astonishment, when a winding of the road brought us 
immediately opposite the great and beautiful stone church of Ringsager, si* 
tuated in the middle of several farm-houses, which both in size and eleganee 
bore testimony to the prosperity of their owners. 

Names give individuality to the different points of a country, and actions 
still more, when in any particular place they originated in greiat strength of 
mind, or the fate of whole kingdoms was decided by them. Ringsager is 
celebrated in the history of Norway from a stroke of presence of mind and 
decision, which raised King Oluf the saint in a moment from an almost ex- 
pelled monarch to be again the autocrat of all Norway. The severity and 
tyranny with which he every where spread Christianity among the valleys, 
and persecuted the Pagans, at length roused five of the petty kings of tbt 
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cdtintry to regain their freedom and expel him. Rorek of HedemarckeOi 
Ring of Toten and Hadeland, Dag, the ruler of Walders,. and Gu4riod, a 
prince in Guldbrandsdalen, united their forces at Ringsager, to concert an 
attack against Kingpluf with very superior numbers. The king learned 
their arrival at Minde, at the lower end of the Miosen, where he was sta- 
tioned with only 400 men. He speedily manned several vessels, asr 
cended the Miosen hastily in the dead of the night, surprised the kings in 
their beds at Ringsager, took them prisoners, and thus with one blow de- 
stroyed their well-concerted plan. Ring and Dag were banished from the 
country, Gudriod was deprived of bis tongue, and Rorek of his sighL 
These severities did not protect King Oluf from new insurrections, which at 
length compelled him to leave the kingdom ; and on his arrival with fresh 
troops from Sweden, with an intention of regaining possession of Drontheim, 
the capital of the country, he lost his life in the battle of Sticklestadt, on 
the 99th of August, 1033. 

The Miosen extends still higher up the country, and I again crossed 
it over the ice near Freng. The prospects now became grander : the high 
mountains approached closer and closer, and confined the lake within 
narrow limits. Above the black buildings of the glass-works of Bifi, a 
whole chain descended in several summits to the shores of the lake, from a 
height of more than two thousand feet. This was higher than any of the 
mountains from Christiania hitherto. Steep mountains also arose ^above 
Freng on the southern bank, covered with wood to the tops, but their height 
did not reach one thousand feet. 

It was a delightful morning as I continued royjoupney on theSeth from 
Freng, beneath the rocks along the banks of the lake. The lake, the moun^- 
tains, the scattered cottages which occasionally made their appearance be- 
tween the rocks, gave altogether the most enchanting variety to the prospects 
Four miles and a half below Freng I entered Guldbrandsdalen, in the com- 
pany of a number of cheerful peasants, who poured down from every 
hamlet to go to church at Lille Hammer. There was a festivity diffused 
throughout all nature ; it every where appeared to announce the opening 
of spring. 

At every step the views became grander. I felt that we were treading 
the high mountains. The boundaries of Guldbrandsdalen are very properly 
placed here ; foir a succession of high mountain views are d'sdosed durng 

M 9 
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the whole course of tlie way. How beautiful and grand is the view of the 
end of the lake, and up the valley of Faaberg ! How wildly the great 
Louven Elv rushes down from the valley ! The peaks of the mountains 
ascend boldly above one another. Two great chains of mountains 
now surround one of the most extensive and remarkable vallies of the 
country. 

I lost here at length the lake of Miosen, after having followed it for full 
seventy English miles, and made my entrance into Guldbrandsdalen. Here 
we had no longer sledges, and cars could not by any means be used ; the 
baggage was therefore conveyed on a horse, and I willingly travelled up a 
country like this on foot. The valley did not appear to rise till we came to 
a narrow clefl between Moshuus and Stav ; and I did not till then remark 
any visible difference in the climate. The cherry trees at Moshuus giv ein 
this respect by no means an unfavourable impression of the country. 

But at Stav the valley was full of solid ice, and I was again obliged 
to have recourse to a sledge to proceed over the lake of Losness. We gain 
indeed a great deal by the ice ; we are neither detained by windings of the 
road, nor by mountains and deep nbysses ; and the level surface of the ice 
allows of a rapidity, by which distance is almost annihilated. A journey m 
winter down the great Norwegian lakes, such as the Miosen, would be in 
fact attended with infinite pleasure, if it were not for the wolves, which are 
extremely dangerous in the early twilights of winter ; for the wolves are no 
where so fierce, or assembled in such numbers, as on extensive surfaces of 
ice. They avoid every thing which hangs over their heads, and therefore flee 
the woods : this is singular enough, but not the less true : many of ihe 
peasants can defend their possessions in no other way from the wolves than by 
a h«dge inclosure, through which the wolf may creep, but over which he 
cannot spring. He will go round the hedge before he will venture to creep 
through, or even to make his exit underneath.* The wolves remain in herds 
of dozens together on' the open ice, looking out for their prey If a single 
sledge makes its appearance, they troop together from both sides, and put the 
traveller in well-grounded apprehension for his safety. A rope is fastened ta 
the hinder part of the sledge, and so long as it can be preserved, it hangs^ 



* If we arc iinwining to credit the accounts of the boors and many others, the same is relaica 
by Strom, who is certainly far from credalons^ In Sondmors Bc8cri?c!se. 
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down loosely, and is dragged along the track of the sledge. The small ine- 
qualities of the way raise it every now and then aloft, and make it turn in 
perpetual serpentine windings. This frightens the wolves : they dare not 
venture an attack, and in dread of this dancing monster, they remain iat'a 
secure distance. 

I had no longer any thing to fear from the wolves in my way over Losness. 
I was assured by the peasants that the ice was yet perfectly firm, though 
nothing but water was to be seen. The snow on the ice was here com- 
pletely melted, and the surface of the ice was covered with water, at least a . 
foot in depth, from the streams which descended from the mountains. We 
got on at first very well, but we soon lost our way; the twilight surprised us, 
and we wandered about without any certainty. I deemed it, however* 
much safer to proceed through the water on foot, than to trust myself with 
the burden of a horse and a sledge on such an ice. The guide, a boy of 
eight years old, was full of courage, and dreaded nothing ; whenever I 
displayed any apprehension, he assured me with confidence, that though the 
way could not be seen, and the night was dark, he w^ould be sure to reach 
Losness. I was pleased with this early display of self-confidence, and went 
silently through the water ; and he brought me in reality about midnight for- 
tunately and without accident to Losness, where the good-natured activity 
of the people of the inn sbon banished every impression of the fatigue 
of the way. 

This passage is no doubt made much easier by day. I proceeded more than 
four English miles in the morning still farther through straits, between moun- 
tains covered with woods, to Elstad, below Ringebo church, and I could riot 
therefore see the picteresque rocky landscapes on the land-road of which 
Father Hell has given us some very good representations in engravings.* I 
first set foot on land at Ringebo. 

Every mile onwards, the internal composition of the rocks became more 

and more distinct and characteristic. The greywacke on the steep descent 

.of the lake, between Freng and Lille Hammer, was beautiful; angular pieces 

uof the size of a pea ; white and blue quarta grains in the dark blackish-grey 

, clay-slate mass, and small yellowish white shining felspar crystals between. 

Tho stone exists in rocks by the road side. I saw no longer any iime-stone, > 

' ' ' ' 
• Ephemcr Vindobon, pro. Aon, 1793. 
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•f any ftlatcy strata. The greywacke is pure, and coatinues spread over « 
great extent : by this it shews that it supports the lime-stone, and perhaps 
greatly precedes it in the order of formation* True black clay-slate strata 
first appear beyond Lille Hammer, towards the end of the Miosen, and here 
also but scantily alternating at first with the greywacke. Pieces of clay-slatc 
lie every where as usual in abundance in the granular mass ; they become 
more frequent higher up, and towards Moshuus, in Oeyers Priistegieldt, they 
are large, and considerable plates of the size of a hand and upwards. At every 
step we pass from newer to older strata. Organic remains are no where to be 
found in the rocks here : they disappeared along with the lime-stones. The 
formation of this greywacke, notwithstanding it is composed of ruins of older 
rocks, docs not however descend to the period of the creation and after 
destruction of the organic world. 

In the straits between Moshuus and Stav, an opening into the valley, which 
puts us in mind of the vast fissures of the Alps, the greywacke becomes red, 
and rises into high and steep rocks. Pieces of clay-slate lie in a he^ upon 
it all along the way. The primitive clay-slate does not go far here; and I. 
should probably have seen its boundaries had I come by land, and not over 
the lake. Olstad and Ringebo church lie fully in the district of the clay- 
slate. That it is primitive clay-slate is proved by the beds of talc-slate 
between, and the uninterrupted glistening over the whole planes of the 
folia ; not interruptedly glimmering on insulated folia, as in the clay* 
slate of the strata in the greywacke. Perhaps there is no definitely distinct 
boundary between the primitive clay-slate and the greywacke ; both may 
imperceptibly run into one another at the lake of Losness. 



,The valley is very well inhabited ; much more so than we might expect in 
the interior of a mountainous range, in a latitude of 62 degrees. Although 
some of the views were wild andsavage, and appeared like a dreary wilderness, 
this was morel >wever to be attributed to the natureof the clay-slate, when the 
torrents of Frye-Elv ai Froen, and the Sul-Elv at Soedorp rush down from 
the mountains; and this wild appearance does not continue. Well-buiIt and 
roomy farm-houses' not unfrequently are to be seen along the sides of the 
mountains, and small corn-fields run all the way up the valley. When we 
upeak of great want and necessity in Norway, we must always make an ex- 
^ption of vallies like this. Not only barley and oats; but lye is cultivated 
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here, and Guldbrandsdalen seldom stands in need of foreifirn assistanee. 
From some places grain is even exported to Koraas. Whether they hav# 
ever recourse to bread made of the bark of trees (Barke Brid) is very doubt- 
ful ; if it does happen, however, it is at least very seldom. Yet in other coun-* 
tries the general belief is that the people of Norway live entirely on such 
bread, and that grain will not grow there. Great injustice is in this done 
to the productiveness of the mountain land ; and in reality nothing but 
the greatest necessity will ever drive people to feed on baik bread ; for 
the procuring and preparing of the bark is by no means so simple as it 
appears, and requires a degree of labour which>9uch a food is by no means 
worthy of. 

In no district of the kingdom is this bread more used than in Tryssild, and 
the mountainous part of Oesterdalen ; but even there, where the easiest 
mode of preparation is understood, to how many processes must the bark be 
subjected before a bread can be made of it, which some evil genius must 
have invented in derision of the human race ! 

When the young and vigorous fir-trees are felled, to the great injury of 
the woods, the tree is stripped of its bark for its whole length : the outer- 
part is carefully peeled from the bark ; the deeper interior covering is then 
shaved off, and nothing remains but the innermost rind, which is extremely 
soft and white. It is then hung up several days in the air to dry, and after- 
wards baked in an oven; it is next beat on woodea blocks, and then 
pounded as finely as possible in wooden vessels ; but all this is not enough : 
the mass is yet to be carried to the mill, and ground into coarse meal like 
barley or oats. This meal is mixed up with Hexel with thrashed-out ears, 
or with a few moss seeds; and a bread of about an inch thickness is formed of 
this composition. Nature with reluctance receives the bitter and contracting 
food ; and the boors endeavour to disguise ^he taste of it by Washing it down 
with water ; but in the beginning of the spring, after having lived on this 
bread a great part of the winter, they become weak and relaxed^ and they are 
incessantly tormented with an oppressive shooting and burning about the 
chest.* If it is impossible to procure any other nourishment, such valties 
ought certainly not to be inhabited. 

♦ All this if relatsd by Smith in Tr^nild's Bescno^ii^ Ncr$k Topograpkiik Journal Heft 
XXIII. He puied twentj years ai a clergyman there, and poMessed tiifficient experience ra. 
tpecfing Oiii del tmetite cuitom. 
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At a short distance from Froen I passed a magazine, which is kept up by 
tbe people of the place to supply their wants in time of scarcity, and by 
proper precaution to provide against want and poverty .^ The ornamental and 
elegant church of Froen, of an octagonal form, and built of hewn stone, was 
certainly no symptom of poverty. 

In the evening I reached Viig. The whole family dwelt together in one 
room; and there was no division of any kind between them and the stable : 
the pigs run about between the beds. This is true laziness. Hitherto I had 
never seen a house of this description, and in an inn it was the more re- 
markable. In Lille Hammer, in Moshuus, in Losness, and Oden, there are 
always tolerably well-furnished rooms set apart exclusively for travellers: the 
meals are served up in stone ware and silver ; and though the entertainment 
is by no means suipptuous, for the number of travellers is not sufficiently 
'great to admit of any considerable supply of stores, yet we almost always 
find Chinese tea and coffee. This is also the case further on in all the inns 
till we arrive at Drontheim. But Viig puts us in mind of the Polish villages. 
May such places be rare in the great valley ! They are a proof of the greatest 
indolence and want of spirit in the inhabitants. 

Would you not like to see Zinclar's grave / said some of the passing country 
people to me, as I was waiting on the road for a horse. They took me but a 
short way, when we came to a wooden cross on the road ; upon this a tablet 
was placed with the following inscription. 

'* Here lies Colonel George Sinclair,* who with nine hundred Scotsmen was 
dashed to pieces like earthen pots by three hundred boors of Lessoe, Yaage 
and Froen. Berdon Segelstadt of Ringeboe was the leader of the boors. This 
tablet was destroyed in 1789 by a flood, and a^ain restored by the boors, 
A. Viberg, and N. Viig/* The boors with anxious expectation, and a proud 
feeling of self-exultation, looked to see what impression this monument would 
make on the stranger. I was taken by surprise, for I did not believe myself 
so near the scene where the action of Sinclair took place ; but I felt a respect 
for men who could still present such a keen recollection of a noble stand 
against foreign invasion, and such a strong feeling of freedom and their 
own dignity. 

• Jorgen Zindsr. • • 
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At mid-day I reached the narrow pass of Kringelen, where Sinclair fell. 
It was a. true Morgarlen conflict: the road was aarrow, andcut out of tbe^ 
solid rock, and overhung the steep and precipitous bauks of the river which^ 
rashed along at the bottom. Sinclair had no where met with any opposition ; 
for almost all the youth of the country had been drawn to the Swedish 
war in the south of Norway. He had no suspicion of any attack here, and 
carelessly pursued his way : the boors with great address proceeded unper- 
ceived over the rocks, and dexterously detached a small division to the other- 
aide of the river, which made its appearance over against the Scots on a large 
meadow, and with considerable irregularity kept firing on their enemy below. 
The Scots despised this ineffectual attack, and passed on ; but their attention 
was however directed to the meadow on the opposite side of the river. The 
boors suddenly made their appearance on the rocks in every direction : they 
closed up every avenue of advance : they prevented every means of retreat, 
Sinclair fell in the foremost ranks, and the rest were dashed to pieces like 
earthen pots.* This is again repeated to passengers on a table here. And 
thus let the enemy and the world learriy they add, what Norwegian valour^ 
Jirmnessy andfidfility^ are capable of in their native rocks. About sixty of the 
Scots interceded for life, and were taken prisoners. They divided then^ 
among the hamlets ; but they forgot that prisoners are no longer enemies. 
They grew soon tired of feeding an enemy, and the defenceless Scots wer^ 
collected tc^ether in a laige meadow and murdered in cold blood. Only 
one escaped. 

This fact is not told in the monuments, but they have not destroyed its 
reality, and may it continue to h% handed down as a frightftil warning with 
the recollection of this heroic action. 

But how came the Scots into Norway, and to penetrate so far into the 
Norw^ian mountains ? In consequence of a plan, which, as experience has 
shewn, was of too bold a conception. King Gustavus Adolphus, in hii 
first unsuccessful war with Christian the Fourth, dispatched Colonel 
Munckhaven in the spring of 1619, to enlist men in the Netherlands and 
in Scotland. As the colonel was endeavouring * to return in the end of 
summer with two thousand three hundred fresh troops, he found the fortress 



« miiundflrt Shatter. 

Bley kAttset ion Lssr potter : tUs ^zpiMiioa b partly for ihM iske of tl^o jtUbo*. 
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of Elvftboi^ at Gottenberg in the possession of Christian, and the whole 
coast in consequence, from Norway to beyond Calmar, shut to the Swedes. 
Necessity compelled him to break through Norwa3\ The greatest part 
entered the Fiord of Drontheim, landed in Stordalen, and found no Guld-^ 
brandsdalians to oppose them. They- were thus enabled to proceed over the 
mountains to Jemteland and Herjcadalen, and by their arrival preserved the 
capital of Stockholm, which was threatened by the Danish fleet; but 
Colonel Sinclair landed in Romsdalen. He had already proceeded many 
miles through Romsdaien, Lessoe, and down the valley below Dovrefieldt, 
and might well believe the Swedish* frontiers at hand, when he was 
destroyed by the circumspect and daring attack of the boors in Kringelen. 

<< Sinclair came over tb« salt sea, 

To storm the cliffs of Norway,'* 

is a ballad which we bear in all the Norwegian towns ; and it will long hand 
down to posterity the memory of Sinclair and the Guldbrandsdalians. 



The views becbme now wilder, and the valley ascends more rapidly. The 
rivers [Elven) fall into one another with greater noise and impetuosity ; and 
the mountains around are covered from top to bottom with dazzling snow, 
and appear to enclose the valley in every direction. We can scarcely 
perceive where the two great vallies of Vaage and Lessoe unite, notwith- 
standing both are the principal vallies into which the upper part of Guld- 
brandsdalen is divided. The Ota-Elv, which comes from Vaage, dashes 
down through a narrow gullet, and we have no suspicion that there is a 
large valley above of thirty-five English miles in length, and containing 
seven thousand inhabitants. 

I durst not venture to go through the pass of Rusten among the mountains 
in the dark of the evening, and' I remained during the night in the great 
iarm-house of Fprmo, where, without, I found the men occupied with their 
small patches of cultivated ground between the rocks, and within, all the 
order, the cleanliness, and the prosperity of an unconnected and remote 
situation. I was here 1969 English feet above the ocean. 



Through the whole of the lower part of Guldbniodsdalen, the clay-slate 
predominates to the tops of the highest mountains. In several places it 
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might be used for roofs of houses, if these places Were somewhat more 
accessible, as for instance, at the Sater of Froen. It is strongly distinguished 
by beds of a talcy nature, which frequently make their appearance in ii^. 
and which bear a resemblance to the pot-stone (Grydesten). Small fine 
granular folia of talc are mixed with quartz ; and the whole mass of the bed 
becomes from that circumstance greyish white, resinous, and glimmerings 
coarse splintery in the fracture, and at the same time very fine granular and 
semihard. When the quartz is lost in the mixture, and the talc folia 
increase somewhat in magnitude, the rock becomes sectile, cohesive, and 
soft, and it may then be made into furnaces, pots, and kettles ; but such 
pure beds of grydesten are rare in the clay-slate, and much more frequently 
subordinate to the mica-slate. Towards Froen, quartz beds become frequent 
in the clay-slate, and we are often surprised with the appearance of small 
druses of rock crystals in the white beds, which shine out of the velvet green 
chlorite earth of the roof. 

The mountains tise from the valley almost without interruption to ao^ 
altitude which at their tops reduces the firs to a very stunted appearance* 
They are almost every where about three thousand two hundred English feet 
in height; yet we see from many of the views up the great valley, and the 
vallies which run into it, that these mountains are but the first elevations^ 
and that the mountains beyond rise to a much greater height. 

The high rocks along which the road from Viig to the lake of Breiden run^ 
are pure quartz rocks, having a striped appearance, owing to intermixed 
scales of mica, and a variety of colours in the quartz ; and in the fissures an^ 
drusei with numerous very small grass green acicular epidote crystals, which 
are often closely crowded together, giv« a colour to the quartz, and can no 
longer be recognised as distinct fossils. This quartz divides the clay-slate 
from the mica-slate ; it bears however probably more afiinity to the latter^ 
at least we must conclude so, from the appearaode of the mica and othec 
crystals in it. 

But the pure mica slate soon also makes its appearance. At the uppei 
end of the lake of Breiden, and through the pass of Kringelen onwards, it 
appears uncovered for a considerafaie length of way with the greatest 
distinctness, and shews how far we are here removed firom the clay<-slatet 
The strata dip towards the north-west, as is the case the whole way 
up the valley, and as in ihe Alps, in the inverse order of the formations 
according to their age. 
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At some distance from Kringelen, the fissured and drusy quartz again 
makes its appearance, wholly as a mountain rock ; but it only appears below 
in the valley; for all the streams which descend from the highmountains on 
the east side tumble down monstrous masses of gneiss, which are remark- 
able and beautiful on account of the great number of considerable white 
ielspar crystals which the gneiss incloses in the manner of porphyry. The 
mica of the gneiss is scaley foliated, and not forming a continuous surface as 
in mica-slate. Hence both formations are from this circumstance charac- 
teristically different, even more almost than from the presence or absence of 
felspar ; for fine granular felspar is in the northern mountains as in the Alps 
by no means unfrequent in mica-slate. 



I had scarcely proceeded half a German mile beyond Form on the 99th 
of April, when I crossed the foaming Louven Elv by a bridge. On the oppo- 
site side we stood beneath huge rocks. The valley was now at an end. The 
road winds steeply up the height ; and then the views open through the 
wood into wild and dark glens. The tops of the mountains, illumined with 
•now and the rtiys of the sun, now appear of an insurmountable heighth : 
and the stream is lost in the dark fir-wood and in rents, and the foam 
and the noise of the falls ascends only occasionally from the deep below. 
The valley of Lessoe lies above. 

This is the last stage of the great valley from the Miosen upwards. The 
spring, which had commenced in the under parts of Guldbrandsdalen, Was 
here entirely changed into winter. The snow had so far left a few of the sloped 
on the northern side, that they might just begin to think of the cultivation 
of their fields ; but the ground of the valley, and all the other declivities., 
lay yet deeply buried under snow. 

The snow was several feet in depth, and no where firm. The horse 
could no longer extricate himself from it, and trembled in every joint through 
feah It was not much better with the foot passenger, for the water run- 
in streams beneath the soft snow. One foot fell in while the other remained 
on the outside of the snow ; and frequently the snow sunk beneath both feet at 
once, and then we rode astride upon it with both feet dangling in the water 
.pnderneath. It is almost impossible to travel through the valley in thi» 
time of warfare between spring and winter. I was therefore extremely glad> 
when, in the afternoon, on passing the church of Dovre, I reached the 
high lying, laige, and delightful Toffle. 
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I should have very much liked to see the valley of Lessoe in summen 
However incredibly affected the inhabitants may appear in their stiff dressek 
with inflexible parallel folds, the coats of the men with monstrous flaps ovef 
their pockets, of which the pointed stiff lappets stick out a great way, and 
strike against the back on both sides ; they are notwithstanding industrious 
people. There is scarcely in any of the other Norwegian vallies so many 
institutions and regulations for the purpose of assisting rude nature, and 
diminishing her hostile influence, as in these districts. Before the snow 
leaves the declivities, they make small hedges all the way down : the snow 
hangs on these hedges, and is not very ea3ily carried down. The ground 
would be otherwise too early uncovered, and the immense streams of melted 
snow from the woods would occasion great ravines^ and carry down all the 
soil with them. When the dry month of June arrives, in which in all the 
high Norwegian vallies the heavens are never obscured, the grain would be 
parched up before it had well appeared above the earth, if water were not 
brought from a distance of several miles, and every where distributed among 
the fields where necessary for the sake of producing fertility and abundance. 
In harvest they place new hurdles between the ears, to prevent the stalks 
from being laid by the heavy winds, and thereby rotting. Such diligence and 
precaution is highly deserving of being rewarded every year with a good 
harvest ; but a premature frost in the end of summer or in autumn puts 
frequently an end to their best hopes, and the grain is destroyed by the frost 
on the field. This is the great plague of all the vallies which are in high 
'Situations. But is it wholly impossible to diminish these evils ? 

It is not the intensity of the cold which destroys the corn ; it appears rather 
to be the too rapid increase of this cold that shrivels the husks of the delicate 
grains on the ear, by which means they immediately burst in the heat thai suc- 
ceeds to this cold« Cloudy nights never injure the grain, neither do clearnights ; 
but in the latter the ground and the plants are covered with rime. The moment 
of alarm is in the morning when the sun breaks out. If a small drop of 
wat^r falls from the ear it is irretrievably lost.* It is eyident from this that 
the ear is only frozen by the immediate withdrawing of the great quantity of 
caloric which the rime requires in order to be converted into water. If 
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the rime is shaken off before sun-rise, and before it begins to melt, the 
grain will not be frozen. This might be effected by drawing tight ropes 
over the fields, or still perhaps in several places more powerfully and securely 
by means of syringes kept in readiness for that purpose, and with which the 
rime might be washed away by water, and the too rapid heat from the sun 
thereby prevented ; and this could hardly fail to succeed, as the water itself 
communicates a higher temperature to the ear than it possesipes so long as it 
is still surrounded by the rime. 

Lessoe is the only valley in all Norway which descends from the east side 
to the Western Ocean without our being under the necessity of previously 
ascending high mountains. This is a singular phenomenon. • The chains of 
mountains which run through the whole length of Norway are here inter* 
aected by a great valley, and completely separated from one another. huAt 
wirki vand^ a small lake about nine English miles above Dovre, and on the 
banks of which there is an iron-^work, communicates at the same time with 
both oceans, and is not certainly more than 9343 English feet above the 
sea. There is a beautiful spruce firewood from Lessoe over the greatest 
height all the way down to Romsdal ; whereas, in the other passes, 
even in the south of Norway^ bushes will hardly grow at top. 



The interior of the rocks is here no less remarkable. At first the quarts 
continues from Formo onwards. It then frequently resembles porphyry ; 
for dark quartz crystals lie scattered in the pale base, and the rock is almost 
•very where divided by drmy fissures. At length, about half a German 
mile from Form, the gneiss also makes its appearance in the valley, and the 
quartz rocks disappear. The gneiss rises immediatelyto a great thickness. The 
Rostenbeig commences immediately after its appearance, as well as the ravine 
towards Lessoe ; and in these straito it becomes very remarkable. It gene- 
rally abounds in mica; the mica is not scaley foliated, but in considerable 
folia, which are continuous, and it abounds with beds of quartz. But there 
is also every where considerable pieces of gneiss scattered in it, in which the 
felspar predominates; the mica only appears in separate isolated folia, and 
the quartz very sparingly. The mica in these pieces forms more straight and 
parallel running streaks than slate ; while on the other band the slatey com- 
position in the surrounding gneiss is more strongly marked and distinct. 
These pieces are all angular, and the most of Ibem are even quadrangular, of 
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SO considerable a magnitude as a foot and upwards, and they appear in fact 

very thickly heaped together, buc still in such a manner that we always 

distinguish the connecting gneiss mass between. 1 he straks of different 

pieces lying near one another are often parallel, but they also freq ently 

take completely different directions. They do not consequently follow the 

direction of the slatey structure of the gneiss which c )iistitQtes the basis* 

This wonderful rock is not a conglomerate, the pieces being too smalh The 

basis is too distinct and too strongly characterised as gneiss. But it must be 

owned that this appearance bears s me resemblance tj the manner in which 

the pudding-stone is found in gneiss at Yalorsine, and in the lower Valais» 

according to the account of Saussure :— -an older grieiss which was destroyed' 

in the period of the formation of the newer. At Toffle there are even large 

plates of mica-slate with pieces of gneiss full of felspar enclosed. But 

the gneiss of the Rostenbeig does not descend so low in the order of 

formation.* 



I was here at the immediate foot of the great and celebrated Dovrefieldt^ 
and close under the highest mountains of the aorth. I began the ascent isi 
the evening with considerable apprehension at first, partly on account of tbo 
softness of the snow, and partly from the exaggerated descriptions of the cold 
in the higher regions of the mountains ; but my fear was^ unnecessary. The 
road from TofHe rises so vety rapidly that we soon left the spring climate 
behind us, and got to firm snow. 

The Toad continued in an unbroken undulating line all the way up the 
mountain, somewhat like that at Airolo. In a short time the tops of the 
trees scarcely made their appearance through the deep snow, and in the 
course of a quarter of an hour we saw nothing but the row of high poles 
gradually disappearing before us which serve to point out the course of 
the road through the snow. 

In the course of two hours we gained the top of the height. An inter- 
minable plain of dazzling snow lay stretched out around us. The hills on it 
appeared only like soft waves, and the great valley of Lessoe like a slight 
cut. The mountains over against the valley were nearly of the same heighth, 

* The conglomerated appearance of Uie . gneiss and mica.slate mentioned in the text is pro- 
bablj an original formation, not aaiastance of gneiss and mica*slate containing fragments.— >/. 
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and there also no summits of any consequence appeared above the plane.r 
Sfothing but the repose of a boundless waste was to. be seen. 

I proceeded onwards with difficulty, having the furious north-west wind 
in my face, which whistled over the snowy desert, and which had collected 
a number of dark, rainy clouda above the Fiord of Romsdal ; but it did not 
bring the clouds up the vallies, and notwithstanding its boisterousness, the air 
was pure and clear. 

The road now ascends the last mconsideraUe hill of the Harebacken. This 
is the greatest elevation of the road, 457 J Ejaglish feet above the sea, and 2130 
English feet above the valley of Lessoe. At last, the high pyramidal form 
of the Sneehattan makes its appearance^ as in a cloudy several miles to the 
north. Montblanc rises in a similar manner from Breven, above the surface 
of the iee. It does not resemble a mountain, but an assemblage of mountains 
dbove another range ;— an immense and elevated mass, rising above eveiy 
thing in the wilderness. 

The nearest hills ware scarcely 300 feet higher than the road. The wind 
had frequently blown the snow from the small rocks, and then I distinctly 
perceived mica-slate, and not gneiss. Small mica folia lay scattered over the 
continued fine slatey mica and quartz, between the slates. The strata dip 
towards the north-west« 

The whole chain sinks gently from the height into a level valley, which I 
followed, and in which I reached Fogstuen in the dark. 

It seemed as if I had reached the Cloister of St. Bernard. Fogstuen, like 
the cloister, is one of the highest habitations in the country, and buried in a 
similar manner in almost perpetual winter. They are here accustomed to 
strangers suffering from the severity of the frost. They conducted me in a 
very friendly manner into a clean and well*constructed room, exclusively 
destined to travellers; and the landlord contrived, with admirable dexterity, 
to kindle such a blazing fire of birch-boughs and flaming twigs, that I poon 
forgot both ice and snow, and the raving storm without, and from the very 
lx>ttom of my heart blessed the memory of good King Eystein, who built in 
the year 1 120, on the Dovrefieldt, the four " Fieldt-stuer," for the good and 
welfare of travellers. ** 

They equipped me next morning with a pair of large gloves for my journey, 
auqh as are here used in winter in travelling over the Fieldt : they were truly 
ich^racteristic of the country, being made of sheepskin, and they reached over 
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the elbows almost to the shoulders: they were tied together behind th^ 
shoulders with a thong: add to this a sheepskin cap, tied with lappets undev 
the chin, and under the nose, and by which the brow and the eyes ai)» 
covered: a great wolfskin over the body, and sheepskin boots, and th^ 
traveller has no longer any thing of a human appearance. 

We proceeded in light sledges down the level valley, and over three or 
four frozen lakes, which are connected together as in a chain, and the banks 
of which are surrounded with birch and alder. From these lakes the Folda 
Elv takes its rise, and proceeds to the eastward, through the copper-works 
of Foldat, and at last enters the sea with the Glonmien. The road only con- 
tinues for about nine English miles down the vale, when it leaves it, and turns 
to the north, and ascends through birchen thickets, up a ravine, to Jerkin. A 
dwarfish, miserable, crooked, and branchless Scotch fir stood there, wholly 
isolated; the'first we met with again in these mountains; but it was suffi- 
ciently evident from its figure that it had been driven by mere accident into 
a climate in which it could only draw out a miserable existence. How can 
pines thrive in a latitude of sixty- two degrees, on elevations of three thousand 
six hundred and seventy-two English feet above the sea ! M. Esmarck found 
them in a thriving state, for the first time, in the Foldal, at an elevation of two 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-two English feet. 

The mountains rise again with great rapidity on passing Jerkin, and the 
road soon here reaches its highest elevation, four thousand five hundred and 
sixty-three Englisli feet above the sea. This is properly the head of the prin- 
cipal chain of the Dovrefieldt, which connects the great Ki^leil mountains 
between Sweden and Norway with the Langfielden mountains on the western 
coast of Norway: it is as it were the middle point, from which these chains 
of mountains part; and it is by for the greatest elevation of the northern 
Peninsiilai The pass at Jerkin exceeds in heighth almost all the known 
passes over the northern mountains. The road over Fillefieldt, between* 
Christiania and Beigen, which is generally accounted very high, only rose at 
the marble pillar, on the boundaries between Bergen and Agg^rshuusstift, to 
three thousand nine hundred and seventy-three English feet; and it is there- . 
fore much inferior to the road over the Dovrefieldt. But then the mountains 
which overtop thqpass! From the heighth of Jerkin, the Sneehattan rises 
like a mighty giant above the plane: its immense form is lost in the cloudy 
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over the fields of snow, and we look up to its summit as from a deep valley^ It 
was never heard of before that its summit had been reached by any man, tUl 
this was accomplished by M. Esmarck nine years ago: and they still speak 
cf this undertaking at Jerkin with a sort of astonishment. M. Esmarck 
carried a barometer with him, and determined its heighth to be three thousand 
nine hutdred and forty-four Danish ells, or eight thousand one hundred and 
fifteen English feet. The Langfielde mountains are now sufficiently known, 
as well as the mountains of |j[t6len, since the memorable journey of Wahlen^ 
berg to the top of StUttjelma, to enable us to pronounce with certainty Snee- 
hattan to be the highest summit of the whole north. It is a mountain 
worthy of standing by the side t>f Montrose, to which, as seen from the Valais, 
it4>ears a considerable resemblance of fonn. We continued only two miles 
above on the mountain. We then proceeded through a wooden gate in the 
midst of the level, which serves to mark the boundaries between Aggershuus 
tnd Drontheim, and also between what are commonly called Sondenfields 
^nd Nordenfields. We next descended a ravine, down which the Driva 
precipitated itself from the Soeebattan towards the north; and we soon 
saw ourselves between immense perpendicular rocks, in a rent which hardly 
afforded room for the water of the stream. Great fragments, like pyramids 
and towers, have in some places fallen down and completely choaked up the 
^valley, «nd round which we had to seek a way for the sledges, which we 
found with the greatest difficulty. If the stream had not beert entirely 
covered with ice, we should never have been able to extricate ourselves from 
this periloifl situation. In the midst of this strait, and surrounded with 
monstrous rocks, lay Kongsvold, the third of the " Field-Stuer," erected on 
the mountains, which was provided with the same conveniences as Fogstuen 
and Jerkin, and which were'equally acceptable to us. 

But from Kongsvold the road was dangerous and painful in the highest 
degree. We had to cross the stream in the straits times out of number. The 
M'ater now flowed under the ice, and the ice was gradually consuming under* 
neath. It bit)ke with us; the horse sunk deep in the opening, and the 
foresight and dexterity of the guide alone prevented the sledge from being 
also drawn to the insecure part, and plunged into the deep. I could hardly 
have believed that it was possible for us to preserve our horse in these 
painful crossings, which were repeated for a hundred times at least. 
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I was here again compelled to ibel that in spring no person travels in 
Norway. The ravine of the Driva is the winter road from the moun^ 
tains. In winter the ice is firm and the road easy, but in summer people are 
compelled at Kongsvold to climb the mountains again to a height almost 
equal to that of Jerkin, and then to descend precipitately the weU-known 
and frightful Vaaniie before reaching Drivstuen. It is conceived utterly 
impossible to proceed in summer through the straits ; and to r^ain th« 
mountain road requires a re-ascent to nearly its greatest height. 

The valley is in truth surrounded by steep and savage rocks of a most 
alarming height. We can no longer measure their heighthfrom below, and th« 
huge blocks at the bottom seem inconsiderable pieces, when compared with 
the surrounding masses. It is such another fissure as the SchoUenen 
at St. Gothardt, or the abyss of the Hongrin above Chateau D^Oex. It is 
not a valley in which the mountains incline gently towards the p\mn, but 
a rent which divides the mountains throughout the whole extent of their 
breadth. When we reach Drivstuen the rocks begin to give way for the- 
first time, the valley becomes somewhat enlarged^ and the bottom frequently 
bears a resemblance to a plain. 

I passed the night at Drivstuen. The wind drove the snow in such quail- 
tities up the village, that at last the rodu were no longer discernible. 
Several boors came over the mountains late in the night, who affirmed that 
there had been no fall pf snow on the heights, and but very little, at 
Kongsvold. The weather had been constantly clear at Jerkin. The wind in 
the valley was entirely local, and could not penetrate io the upper 
{egions of the mountains. 

Drivstuen is a considerable hamlet. Grain d^es not indeed grow here, 
for the place is two thousand four hundred and fifty-seven English feet high ; 
but the mountains, the Sater^ or Alps, and the valley itself, are excellently 
adapted for grazing, and the inhabitants avail themselves of this advantage^ 
They keep about thirty milch cqws, send a number of cattle for sale to 
•!(lrontheim, and breed besides not a few strong and useful horses, highly 
prized JEbr their docility and hardiness. Drivstuen is something more 
than a welcome asylum for travellers \ik these dreary deserts. 

The project changed on leaving Drivstuen the first of May. The valky 
ef the Driva still continues it is true to resemble a mountain vale for 
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several miles dow nwards ; but it becomes gradually broader, lai^;er, and of 
•more importance. On the west side a chain of mountains, among the most 
striking of all those belonging to this range, follows *the direction of the 
valley. The whole chain rises at once from a rocky base to the naked 
summits. We can view the whole height from below ; and the pine*woods 
at the foot; followed by birches,* the fields covered with snow, and lastly the 
naked rocks, above all, afford us a scale for measuring such an astonishing 
magnitude. The cliain foHows the valley for three German miles down to 
Opdalen. There is nothing on the Dovrefieldt which can be compared with 
it for heighth, and Sneehattan alone raises his summit still higher. 

The valley becomes now covered with wood : but only Scotch fin 

(Fichten^ Pinus SiivesirisJ, and no where are spruce firs fTafmen^ Pwus ahiesj 

to be seen.* They appear first as a wood some hundred feet below 

^ DrivStuen, or two thousand three hundred and forty«three English feet above 

the sea. This can by no means be considered to determine the greatest 

^hei^th at which they will grow, for it differs too much from the heighth of 

• the fir at Jerkin ; but it may be deemed upon the whole the medium heighth 

up to whfch the declining temperature will allow the firs to grow vigorously. 

It appears also as if the fir-wood rose much higher on the beautiful dedlivity 

ftooL the north towards the chuirch of Opdal. 

The Dovrefieldt ends in Opdalen, nearly in the same manner a^ St. Bern- 
hardt at Martigny, and St. Gothardt at Altdorf ; for thei^ great vaUies meet 
together here, all of them different in their direction, and each with a 
peculiar and distinct character. The Driva, instead of running northwards 
from the mountains, now takes a western course towards the Fiorde of 
Romsdal ; and fix>m the church of Opdal towards the east a valley opens 



* Withovt the Linneso names we miglit here labour nnder some mis-coneeption. FiMe it b 
believed does not corrcspoDd with p. sylTestris bat with p. sbies, uid tanm with the p. piceii. 
The valgar name for p. BjlTeitris is neariy the saino in til the Teatonic langnafes : ^ 
German foAre, Danish Furr^ F^rre^ Norwegian Furuy Icelandic Fura^ Swedish Furn, and 
English Fir.— r. 

The German word Jkhie is applied to all the spedet of flie genus pinus : the pinus syWestrii, 
the Seoteh fir is the gemeine fichte, ihtjkkie of Von Buch. The pinus picei, it not <Mie 5 It 
is the edel Jkhie of Uie Germans^ The ianM of Von Boch and the Gemut b the plait 
abies^ the Norway spruce fa.— J. 
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more thM four £Qgli9h miles in Jbreadtb, apd quite flat aud even at bottom. 
A determinate boundary is thus placed to the mountains of Dovrefieldt^ 
New chains and new ranges of mountains begin here which do not belong to^ 
the great chain, ■ ' 

If we reckon the breadth of the Dovrefieldt from Opdalen to Toffle, we 
shall find it to correspond accurately with the breadth of St. Gothardt from 
Ak<Hf to Airolo. It is alao possible to find some resemblance in tne decli- 
vities between both passes, for as St. Gothardt gently rises from the north f<;>r 
thirty*six English miles to the hospital) an.d then falls, suddenly and abruptly 
towards Airolo, in the same manner there is here an uninterrupted ri$e for 
thirty^^four English miles to the heights of Jerkin, and a si^dden descent, 
firom Harebacken down to Guldbrandsdalen. It is true there are five thousand 
one hundred and twelve English feet from Altorf to the hospital, and two 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine English feet from the hospital to 
Airolo, On the other hand, Oune, the inn at the church of Opdal, lies 
two^thousand one hundred and ninety*two English feet above the sea^ and 
three hundred and twenty English feet ftbove the valley ; consequently froni 
the valley to the height of the mountain is only two thousand seven hundred 
and sixty*nine feet ; but then there are two thousand one hundred and thhty 
feet from Harebacken to Toi^e. If it were possible in mountains so rich 
IB divergent lateral chains to determine the slopes with any degree of accu- 
racy, we might pronounce that the southern declivity is here, as ,well as in 
the Alps, by far the most st^ep. 

But who would think of comparing the Dovrefieldt wit;^ !^. Gothardt 
with respect to the variety, alternations, and richness of the landscape? 

Sneehattan is a mica-slate mountain, says Esmarck. In the rocks imme^ 
diately before entering the straits of Kongsvold, mica-slate was visible, and 
strata of black carbonaceous mica, such as abound so much in Graubijndten,, 
and at the . Huffener in Valai's. But Kongsvold is surrounded by strata of 
gneiss. The gneiss is fine slatey with detached folia of mica, whjch lie parallel 
behind.one another; but this nmy only happen in the beds of gneiss which 
are so frequently enclosed by the mica-slate in these mountains ; for down 
to Drivstuen the mica-slate appears almost always with that splendour and 
alternation which have m%de Airolo at St. Gothardt so well-known ia mine- 
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ralogy. T)iete are not unfrequentty bed« of hornblende also ben; ther» 
garnets in the mica-slate; then on these slates the beautiful fascicular and 
divergent hornblende cr3^stals. The same stamp is impressed on nature from. 
the Alps to the north pole. 

Deeper down in the straits of Drivstuen a multitude of blocks and rock» 
of a most beautiful gneiss are to be seen. The great and generally twin ciystala 
of felspar, nearly round, and of a white colour, shine forth in the midst of the 
thick scaly mica, which surrounds the crystals like a frame. The felspars 
are ver^^ much heaped together, and at least the size of a hand, and the mica 
scales are shining and easily separated. AH the ingredients in the gneiss are 
distinct and determinate and form a remarkable contrast. 

Soon afterwards the mica-slate again appears. But who in such a ravine as 
this can pretend to determine what is in its original situation, and what may 
have fallen from above ? Notwithstanding external appearances, it is possible 
that this gneiss may actually be the fundamental rock of the mica-slate, and 
may be connected with it in the farther progress of the universally diffbsed 
gneiss formations. How much is concealed by the snow, and withdrawn 
from our observation ! 

The gneiss actually appears very distinctly towards Riise, about hsdf way 
to Opdal; it is straight slatey with white granular felspar; and the former 
gneiss, with the great felspar crystals, imbedded in the manner of porphyry, 
soon afterwards also makes its appearance ; whence it is evident that this 
beautiful transformation is not subordinate to the mtca-siate, but actually 
belongs to the independent gneiss. 



The plain which connects Drivdalen and Oerkcdalen beneath the steep 
and high declivities of the atountains is an extraordinary appearance in this 
alpin^ country. There is hardly any thing here to equal it, for lengthy 
size, and evenness. It is nearly nine English miles of a continued dense 
fir-wood, with a gentle and almost imperceptible inclination towards the 
middle. To ^ee only snow and trees, with rocks in tkfi distance, for such a 
length of way, is a sight to which, after leaving Christiania. we are by no 
means accustomed ; but these plafos lie in a latitude of 65 degrees^ and 
upwards of two thousand feet above the level of the sea, and are conse* 
quently of little Utility Jto the country. Even thei^ in the beginning of May, 
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ev'ery thing wore the appearance of the deepest winter, without the amallest 
iymptom of change. The thermometer at mid-day did not rise above the 
freezing point We may in this way account for the scanty population of 
this wood. The hamlets are scattered along the northern declivity, but even 
there very thinly* From this elevated situation, the unfavourable climate^ 
and the neighbourhood of such high mountains, we may easily conceive why 
the population of Opdals Prastegieldt amounts only to two thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-two souls, notwithstandii^ it contiains a space of more 
than eight hundred and forty square English miles, equal to many a large 
province. There are here only three inhabitants to the square mile. 

At Sundset the 6rst spruce firs (Tafmen) muke their appearance among the 
Scotch firs (FichUn) ; and shortly afterwards the latter entirely disappear, 
and the wood is wholly composed of the spruce firs. Sundset is one thousand 
five hundred and seventy-eight English feet in heighth. Can spruce firs actuallt 
rise no higher ? It appears evident however that in this latitude a height of 
more than two thousand one hundred English feet will not admit of "their^ 
growth ; and therefore we do not probably exceed the truth when we assume: 
six or seven hundred feet as the difference between the two boundaAes beyond 
which the spruce and Scotch firs do not ascend; rather more than two degrees 
Fahr. of difference in the mean temperature. 

It was now eveoing, and we continued to descend lower and lower for more 
than one thousand feet to the bottom of the great Oerkedal. The day had 
entirely disappeared, but a clear twilight did not forsake us the whole night 
through) aod we saw our, way before us as in a faint moonshine. What a 
change is effected in the climate by a cleft like this. Above we had snow 
of a great depth, but below the lands were in cultivation, and we had to 
drag our sledge oVejr the newly ploughed land--^itfa what JUfcbour may be 
easily ooQceived. The road crosses the valley, and at the opposite extressity 
ag«in ascends. We begiMB then to have ice again and winter ; and this con<- 
tinued till we came to Bierkages about midnight. 

. We waked the peofile, and entered the great room. One cried out Fire, 
and I felt alarmed. I imagined myself in the midst of savages. The men 
were entirely naked. They also were frightened, and sought for their 
cloaths, and they then began to look like Norwegians. I now learned fo^ 
the first time.titiat almpst ail the boors here, young and old, sleep the whole 
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Slimmer through naked in their beds like the Italians ; and thisaFso arises firom 
the very same cause, to save their bed-linen and shirts. Perhaps this is the 
only feature which the boors of Drontheim have in common with the Italians. 
It shows however the wants of the country. They conducted us into a 
room, and I soon found that this was by no means the worst place of 
our journey. ^ 

The valley of Sockne begins above Bierkages. I proceeded over a frozen 
lake, and then for about nine English miles down a level valley, where I saw 
nothing but snow and dry twigs, and here and there the roof of a house 
above the high waves of snow which surround all the hamlets like a fortifica- 
tion. At Hoff, however, in the middle of the valley, I found the snow 
beginning to melt, )[md at last, at the church of Sognedal, I again saw the 
ground under the show. At Sogness, opposite to the church of Storen, the 
winter had entirely disappeared. The clear and grand prospects which now 
opened to me into the extensive and beautiful Guldal^ and the large spots of 
fresh green on the slopes, with the labourers in the snowiess fields, loudly pro- 
claimed (he joyful tidings that abetter season was at no great distance. Hofi* 
was only one thousand and five feet, and Sogness only four hundred and 
eighty-nioe feet above the sea. I had now therefore completely descended 
from the mountains. 

It ^as Ting or court-day in Sogness. The boors of the whole Bailliwick 
(Vogtey) were collected together: the Soremcriver (judge) had settled thfeir 
differences ; and the Foged had levied from . them their duties and taxes. 
I was pleased to see the kindness, humanity, and patience with which the 
boors were treated by the royal functionaries, and which they seemed to 
repay with the most hearty ^nd cordial confidence. This state of things is 
pretty general throughout Norway, and hence, even yet the Fogde would 
have little difficulty to stir up the brave Norwegians to deeds like those 
in the Kringelen, or against Charles the Twelfth at Krogskoven and 
Frederickshall. 

The GuldaHs a beautiful valley: it is long and bfoad, delightfully envi- 
roned, and well peopled. The views down the valley, over numerous and 
considerable hamlets and churches, with the broad and glittering stream ia 
the middle, are altogether enchanting. Fertility and cultivation smile upon 
us from every hill. ,The whole antiquity of the nation is crowded together 
in this valley : it is the cradle of the land. Here Norr came first over ftonn 
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Sweden. Here dwelt the mighty Hakon Yarl. In this valley he was foun4 
out and conquered by the valiant, noble, and wise adventurer Oluf Trygg<* 
vason. Here many of the heroes of the country dwelt in their courts, and 
those kings who bloodily contested the dominion of the land never imagined 
they had made any considerable progress in it, till they had conquered 
Drontheim and its vallies. Now we every where see wealthy boors, and no 
Hakon Yarl, no Linar Thambaskielver, no Duke Skule. Their peace and 
repose have sometimes been disturbed by the tempests of Swedish wars; but 
the inhabitants continue to advance in an easy yet perceptible progress in all 
the arts of peace towards their higher destiny. , 

I passed the night in Fosse, and entered Meelhuus next day about noon^ 
I saw so many hamlets every where around me, that I did not remember 
to have ever seen an equal number at oqce in any district of Norway^ 
with the ezceptioQ of Hedemarcken. Meelhuus PraUegieldt is l6d square 
English miles in extent, and contains many small mountains; but yet it 
is inhabited by three thousand nine hundred souls» or twenty-three to 
the square English mile. The best cultivated and most populous vallie^ of 
the south of Norway, the counties of Laurvig and Jarlsberg, do not amount 
to this. The undermost level of the valley is very little elevated above the 
surface of the sea. Leir at the church of Flaa is not above fifty feet in 
heighth ; and Fosse, situated on a high hill above the valley, did not rise mort 
than three hundred and twenty English feet above the Fiord. We see here 
at length several iaige and extensive and almost marshy levels. As on the 
road to Oust we w«e ascending the decUvity, the sun shone down the valley 
on the silvery surface of the Fiord. Pure and hospitable valley ! Here 
I again took courage, and began to live, l.had escaped from winter, and was 
once more among men. 

Drontheim was now at no great distance. We haVe only to cross a^mall 
range of hills about six hundred feetin^heigl^b, beneath the black forest of 
the Byenasfieidt, little more than four English miles, and the enchanting 
view of the town op^s upon ns from the height of the Steinberg. How the 
Nid-Elv from the valley winds round the large town ! Considerate boilding* 
rise above the regular streets, and the^old cathedral, the last remnant oi 
northern magnificence^ raises aloft jts grave and venerable form. The view 
of the broad Fiord and v«8ek in tile harbour is magaificent ; the appearance 
of the small island of Munckholm in the water, and above alU the distant 

p 
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views of the Stordalsbcrge, Frosten, and Strandt, are higKly delightful. These 
views might well be compared with that from the Egeberg down on Chris* 
tiania ; if Drontheim Jiad such a distance as Christiania, and the prospects of 
the distinguished and characteristic mountains of Barum and Asker. 



With theGuldal and the termination of the higher mountains newer rocks 
again make their appearance. Rocks of a black clay-slate rose on both sides 
of the valley, even before reaching Sogness. The strata were almost perpen- 
dicular, at most, a little inclined towards the south. About two English 
miles down the Guldal, the clay-slate gives way to greywacke, which is 
as distinct and beautiful as in the lower part of Guldbrandsdalen. Numbers 
of small white quartz grains are connected with a mass of blackish grey clay* 
slate; there is little felspar, and still less mica. All were in a very small granular 
mixture, with many qfiadrangular pieces of clay-slate between. This 
appears to be the fundamental rock of the Guldal all the way to the sea bay. 

But to what formation does the rock belong which predominates between 
the Guldal and Drontheim? Are we to. consider it as mica-slate or as clay- 
slate? On the Steinberge towards Drontheim downwards, it appears'at first 
sight completely to resemble clay-slate. The cocks are very fine slatey ; the 
slates are not shining, but there are black and pinchbeck-shining mica folia 
^every where scattered over the surface of the slates ; and these betray the 
true nature of the rock ; for«uch mica folia are not frequent in primitive clay- 
slate* Small crystals of hornblende not unfrequently also appear, but no 
quarts, except in isolated and rare beds. The strata stretch h. 3. and dip 
towards the south-east. 

Nearer to the valley of the Nid, in the neighbourhood of the estate of 
Munckvold, the mica appears continuous, and shining in the manner of mica 
slate^ but always fine and straight slatey, and without quartz, which W4i 
should rather expect to be the case in clay-slate. In the neighbourhood of 
Kiistad, about two miles from Drontheim, the rocks appear again in other 
forms. The mica as chief ingredient can no longer be. mistaken. The folia 
surround a kernel, and form large balls of two and three feet in diameter. 
This interior kernel is extremely compact and hard ; blueish grey, 
fine splintery or fine granular in the fracime, probably a fine granular 
mixture of much compact felspar, a little quartz, and fine mica folia. The 
iurrounding mica is also blueish-grey, glistening and continuoust and everjr 
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where, covered with a multitude of beautiful pinchbeck-brown shining scnles 
of mica. These balls lie close together, and whole rocks consist of theih. 
We might be tempted frequently to believe them to be a conglomeration of 
large blocks, which they certainly are not,* The nature, the multitude, and 
the distinctness of the mica, and the position of this rock betwixt other strata 
of mica-slate, sufficiently prove that we ought not to separate it from the 
mica-slate formation ; but this indistinctness of formation, this constant 
change and restlessness in the ingredients, shew on the other hand that this 
mica-slate approaches very nearly the transition to clay-slate. Perhaps in 
the mountains between Meelhuus and Klabo, which rise to a heigbth of 
three thousand two hundred English feet, the clay-slate might be again found. 



* The day.slate of Thorantl in Saxony exhibits the globular structiire described in the text as 
occurring in mica-slate ; and I hare observed the same appeavance in the transition slate of the 
Peatlands near Edinburgh. — J. 
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CHAPTER V. 



DRONTHEIM. 

lUeeplion in Drottiheim^-Spirit of the Inhabitants — Branches of Subrntenee*-^ 
JRSkaas.'^Manufaciures^-^ArchUeclure^ and Appearance of the Tovm. — Faie of 
Wooden Townt.^Society of Sciences in Dronthdm.'— Provost fViUe. 

In the south of Norway, and in Denmark, it is generally understood that 
no traveller returns from Drontheim without feeling a sort of enthusiasm for 
the Inception he there met with. From this number I must certainly not be 
excluded ; for who could be insensible to repeated acts of the most hearty 
kindness, to a politeness that anticipates every want, that is always affecting 
and never oppressive ? Who would not be filled with gratitude at seeing so 
many worthy men anxiously labouring to make the time you spend in 
Drontheim a time of gladness? This warmth of heart, this conviviality 
and sympathy, appear to l>e characteristic of the inhabitants of this town. 
They are in fact by no means foreign to the character of the whole nationt 
and are here displayed as we might expect to find them among men of higher 
refinement and cultivation. 

But how are me to account for the refined tone which prevails in the 
societies of this place^ for the graceful and attractive manners, and the taste, 
which greatly exceed any thing we meet with in Christiania? This is more 
than we expect, and more than we have a right to expect ; for Drontheim 
lies in fact very high northwards, and is separated by numerous obstacles^ 
great distance, and high and inipassable mountains, from the other parts of the 
world. The general prosperity of the place may have greatly contributed to 
this, and perhaps also the fortunate circumstance that alinost all the generals 
&nd superintendents {StiftsamtmannemJ sent here frpm Denmark have been 
distinguished for. their worth and superior politeness. We must own* how- 
ever, that ihis circumstapoe is not in general of such universal influence. 
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Probably this superiority of disposition may have arisen from tome accidential 
circumstancet the consequences of which still continue to operate. May 
Hearen grant that this character of the noble inhabitants of Drontiieim 
remain long uncorrupted ! It is indisputably true, that in no district of 
Norway is there such an attachment to their country, such true patriotism, 
and public spirit as in Drontheim ; no where are the people capable of making 
greater sacrifices, or more easily united in the accomplishment of any object 
beneficial to the country. The causes of this however are not difficult to dis* 
cover. The patriotism of Drontheim is more concentrated in the country and 
less difiTused. Christiania sends boards and planks to England, from whence it 
draws the means of living with comfort and even splendonr, and therefore it 
naturally wishes the prosperity of England* with which its businesshas been 
always successfully carried on. Trade has thus given an extension to the 
country, and enlarged the sphere of interest. Beigen sends fish to Holland^ 
and expects garden stuflb in return. In Beigen therefore the people cannot 
be indifferent to what passes in Holland, and they have no canse to wish 
more for the injury than the advantage of Holland. But in Drontheim these 
foreign relations are not so determinate: their view is alone fixed on the 
country, in which they live in security and repose; and ^eiy attempt ta 
disturb that repose awakes most powerfully in them the spirit cfself-defence* 
and repulsion of foreign attacks by which their peace may be endangered. 
Whatever outcry may be made in Christiania i^inst the plunder of thtf 
Danish navy by the English, it is m the nature of man that ewy appearance 
which has the least tendency to justify the English by whom they expect M 
be benefited should be anxiously laid bold of. Let inquiry be made ai 
Christiania respecting the number of those who in their hearts blame the 
English for this unheard of deed, and he will find that the prevailing senti-^ 
ment is, that it was not done by the English, but their ministry. U an armed 
vessel appear on the coast, it is sent out by the hostUe ministry ; but if a» 
English letter, an En^^ishman himself, or the news of an English actioa 
arrives, this is attributed to the friendly nation, and not to the ministry. Henea 
a vigorous preparation for defence can never be so universally excited there 
as when an invading neighbour insults the inhabitants with the promise of 
restoring to them their lost honour. Drontheim possesses the patriotism. 
and public apirit of a solitary republic ; and Christiania the spirit of atradiaf> 
town^ with exIbBDaive connexions? ia a lai^je monaiclMd<state. . . ^ . i- 
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At the last enumeration, the inhabitants of Drontbeim amounted' to eight 
thousand three hundred and forty souls. This is a considerable number for 
a town situated so far north ! There are few towns in Denmark equal to it. 
These inhabitanto are also in general brought together by cotnmeroe, but not 
so much by foreign commerce as the internal communication between 
numerous valleys and districts, to which this place forms a central point of 
union. The boards which are exported from hence to Ireland are of small 
importance compared with what is exported from the south of Ntwrway. 
The exports of cod, herring, train*oil and hides, are more considerable, and 
especially, the copper from the mines of Roraas^ The two hundred 
thousand cwL and upwards which for centuries have been procured from 
Roraas, not only enrich numbers of families in Drontbeim, but give life, 
population, and cultivation, to what would otherwise be waste and dreary 
mountains, keep the whole valley between Drontbeim and Roraas in per- 
petual activity, and create a brisk circulation through the very heart of the 
country. If it were not for Roraas, Drontbeim would at least lose the 
fourth part of its inhabitants, and a considerable share of its prosperity. At 
present, an immense number of horses are kept in perpetual employment 
between the two places. In winter the copper is brought down in long rows 
of sledges, which return with provisions and other necessaries. In summer, 
also, there are always horses and cars on the road, employed in carrying and 
drawing what in winter is much easier conveyed in sledges over the snow. 

I know not whether the quantity of fodder consumed by so many horses, 
which deprives the other cattle of their proper share, has been the means of 
inducing the inhabitants to avail themselves of their horses in feeding their 
cattle. But we find this custom, which appears so very singular to natives 
of the south, only prevalent in Roraas, and a few of the vallies which 
surround Dcontheim ; for in the whole of the rest of Norway, so far as I 
know, nothing similar is observable. They carefully collect the horse dung, 
and give it to their cows, who eat it with great eagerness. It is also fre- 
quently boiled in great kettles, and a little meal mixed up with it; and 
then, not only cows become thriving and fat upon it, but also sheep and 
geese, hens and ducks. Even horses themselves are fond of this mess. It is 
also the usual mode of fattening pigs. The horses eat scarcely any thing but 
Norw^mn herbs. Perhaps the other domestic animals might not be so fond 
q( digested barley and Acre/. At preseat, however^ this stuff seems of foch 
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neeessfty to the Norwegian bdors for the support of thqir cattle in wiDter* 
that the want of it would expose them to great embarrassment. 

The inhabitantii of Dix>ntheim are also employed in a few manufactures^ 
which in time, perhaps* maybe of some impoitance. The commander of 
the town (StadihauptmannJ^ M, Ljrsholm, has made a successful attempt to 
prepara colours out of the extraordinary richness of the Norwegian lichens, and 
the collection of these lichens^eems to give employment to a number of boors 
in Opdalen. It is by no means an unimportant branch of trade, as is easily 
proved by the immense quantity of lichens whicH the English annually 
drew from the small harbour of Christiansand* M. Lysholm also carries 
on a saltpetre manu&ctory, and another for converting impure sea-salt 
into white kitchen and table salt. 

Cloth linen and carpets are manufactured in the great house of correction ; 
and the poor*house also gives out manufactured linen. This is, however, 
of no great importance. 

Every time we proceed through the streets of Drontheim, we are struck 
with the beauty of the town, and yet it is altogether built of wood. I do 
not believe there are more than four stone houses in the whole circumference 
of the town, and these are miserable and inconsiderable buildings. But the 
wooden houses have an uncommonly agreeable appearance here, as in every 
one we see the endeavours of the possessor to ornament the exterior aft 
much as possible is strongly visible, and the endeavour is frequently crowned 
with success ; for the delicacy of feeling and taste of the inhabitants is not 
confined to their mode of living, but extends, to every thing around them. 
At least, I was impressed with the idea that there wa^ a greater air of orn^ 
ment, neatness, and beauty in this place, than in Christigpia ; something 
more in the Dutch, or rather more in the English taste, than we perceive in 
any of the other Norwegian to^ns. It would have been better, however, to 
have gradually built houses of stone ; for Drontheim has not only more 
than once experienced a total destruction from fire, but wood is also a 
material which can never be^converted into a good, durable, and ornamental 
edifice. In the Munkegade, for example, the principal street in the town^ 
a large pakoe, s^ch as Copenhagen perhaps cannof match, rises above the 
other buildings, and is conspicuous at a distance of more than two English 
miles. It 18 built in a simple and noble style, and produces % striking effect ; 
but it 18 composed of wood. • The boards, thi^ough sun and moisture. 
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tr6 in a perpetual motion : in the side exposed to the sun they are quite 
driedi and draw the building down. Whatever ought to be uniform and 
tegniar, becomes distorted, and all the little ornaments which should aid the 
general impression^ in the course of time grow disfigured, and serve only ta 
excite an unpleasant idea of disorder and decay. The ,evil cannot be 
remedied without pulling the house entirely down^ and building it anew. 
This great town-house (StiflMmthauseJ does not yet, it is true, exhibit such 
a ruinous appearance; but it is the inevitable fate of all wooden edifices. 
I never passed this immense palace without experiencing a strong feeling of 
liegret that it was not built of materials worthy of its simple grandeur. It 
^ill long remain a monument of the good taste and sublimity of idea of the 
respectable general, Von Krogh, who constructed it ; but if it were of stone, 
4t would serve as a perpetual monument, and a model to preserve a feeling for 
good taste alive in Drontheim. The general was not at full liberty m his 
erection. The building has been sold to the king, and is now the residence 
of the chief magistrate, and the public bodies of the district. 

The remains of the old and highly celebrated cathedral, to which the 
whole of the north formerly went in pilgrimage for the remission of their 
sins on the grave of St. Oluf, stand at the end of the same street. The 
great and extensive ruins yet remain to bear witness to their former 8tate» 
notwithstanding the town has been seven times burnt to the ground, and that 
Swedish plundering parties have also contributed their share to the 
general devastation. It is still evident that there i* no edifice in Norway to 
be compared with it, and that even yet it is the largest in the whole 
country. Should the downfall of Drontheim be decreed by fate^ and its 
revival be transferred to another situation, these ruins would still keep alive 
the recoUectioo of the place, the people, and their actions. It will never be 
completely annihilated like the wooden towns of Hammer and Intin, or the 
eastern cities of Babylon, Ctesiphon^ and Ninevah, built of brick, and cemented 
with bitumen. From the remains, which point out very distinctly the 
extent of the building, this cathedral appeared to me much laiger than 
even the cathedral of Magdebuig : the choir alone is at present the principal 
i^iqrch of the town. There is more external ornament, however, about 
the cathedral of Magdebofg ; but if we dare trust the dssscripitoh, :the 
iDside of the church of St. Qluf exceeded every thing of the Und.wkMh 
was known* 
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This Munkegade is a noble street, such as few towns can boast of. It 
runs through the whole breadth of the town to the shores of the Fiord, and 
the buildings on both sides of the street are very respectable. The charming 
island of Munkholm, with the castle, rises in the back ground in beautiful 
perspective above the bright and clear Fiord, and the prospect is closed by 
mountains covered with snow, which rise above the water wholly in the 
distance. Nothing can be conceived more attractive. We should scarcely 
credit a drawing, however faithfully it might represent nature ; but no 
drawing could convey the perpetual fluctuations of light on the works and 
towers of the island, and the deep ground which disappears in the blue 
sethcrial mountains, the tops of which are illumined by snow. 

On proceeding down the Munkegade, we perceive a IsLVge, simple, and 
beautiful stone edifice, which was erected a few years ago : the first and 
only building of the kind in the northern part of Norway. This house is 
occupied by the Drontheim society of sciences, and the high schooK The 
school-rooms are below : the society occupies the first story, and the 
teachers of the school live in the second story. The society is an insti- 
tution well adapted for the extending and advancing of science in these 
northern latitudes ; for they have ample means at command, and amidst all 
the rubbish heaped up in these rooms, there are at the same time good 
materials for excellent collections. It possesses the libraries of two famous 
historians, the Rector Dass, and the learned Schionning, both of them of 
considerable extent, and a great number of manuscripts for the most part 
ccmnected with the topography of the country. A very vain collector of 
curiosities, Counsellor (Justizrath) Hammer in Hadeland, who died about 
six years ago, bequeathed all his collections to this institution, with a very 
considerable sum of money, which might be very usefully applied, wtite 
there not an oppressive and almost impracticable stipulation tacked to the' 
testament, that this money should in the first place be applied to the 
printing of all the manuscripts of the deceased. That the manuscripts of 
such a man as Hammer should remain unpublished,* is a ciitumstance which 
the world has certainly no great causd to regret. 

It is consolatory to observe that all these means are fn existence, aiid 
cannot easily perish, and that they only require the presence of an active ^ 
mind to watch over the institution, and enrieh the country and community * 
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ftt laige with the scientific adrantagea which may be drawn from it. But 
fnrery thing vital in the society, aa at present constitutedf is limited to a few 
Kparks, which are hardly visible through the gloom ; and it bean scarcely any 
resemblance now to what it was in the times when its founder^ Bishop 
Gunnerus, Suhm, and Schibnning, gave it so high a celebrity, and when 
its writings might contest the palm of superiority with those of the most 
distinguished societies of Europe. The demon of popular utility has ex- 
tended its workings to them, as well as many other institutions, and, as has 
always been, aud ever will be the case, completely destroyed every bene- 
ficial result. New statutes have, it is true, been lately enacted ; but these 
only increase the dreariness of the prospect. Writings and instruction 
cannot soon be expected; and the hope that the union of the sciences 
ahould find a respectable asylum in such high latitudes, has only bee* accom- 
plished for a short period. But, perhaps, thia is but a shock^ and the flames 
may yet burst out again with increased brightness. 

I was acquainted with Provost Wille in Drontheioi* who ia since deafcl. 
He was also a collector ; but a collector with more discernment than gene- 
rally falls to the lot of such people. He was in possession of very various 
i^quiiements : the activity of Strom had in part devolved to him, and his 
9eal for the collection of books, manuscripts, m^ps, and viaterials of all aorts» 
connected with the investigating and clearing up of the geography of Norway, 
1^ in hinx become a real passion. At hisdeath he left such a valuable col- 
lection behind him aa no peraop had ever before assembled together, and 
from which, by a careful selection, miany remaxkable articles irespecting the 
cpuntjy might have been, brought, to light, if the materials had not been scat-^ 
tered and dispei:9edi sin/t^e hi^ .d^cea^.. He had^ in fact, formed too e^tensiw 
an idea, of a desepptioa of .Norv«agr ;. and alarmed at the bowdless project, 
hi^^n^ver possessed courage to comi^i/anc^. U^i wqrk, ; but hs^ acquired lasting 
medt by his excellent deycifiptiqn of $A^f^ord«. Prast^gieldt in Oevre 
Tell^m^rk^ej;^ one o€ th|e mqst remaxkal^l?^ dM^n^ts. of the.qonatry* At a 
\^t^v peripd^ in, a jpur^ie^ t^ijgh T^H^wvliqift, hp b^ given, a, complete 
description of the whole- provi,n,Qe ;. jtr wa/9.i|) the pKes^i^n Copenhagen, and 
bi^rijit a)4ii;igt with tjhi^ drawings andfpmps in 1794s in«the general conflagration 
o^tbe tQWn^, ^ i^, pps^ff^e^ a cop^4praJ>lfl and, sfreljrchqse^ lihwry* a neat 
piyn\9Mim&n^nh V4 «PHBy«9ft4 PIWfitfn.W§ 9fifll?l»^r]»hk^n^)^l^al.ol^ieqt;a. 
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I saw ft small, but singular sheet, in his possession : it was the plan of the 
ineffectual investment of Drontheim by the Swedes, if I mistake not, under 
General Armfeldt, in October, 1718. To compare such an excellent speaking 
representation with nature was not without pleasure. The Swedes concluded 
that Drontheim was without any defence, and bad not calculated on any effec-« 
tive resistance. In the vallies and roads leading to the town they certainty 
met with very little opposition ; but the town itself, however, they wera 
unable to take. The Swedish accounts say it was for want of cannon ; but 
the small plan in Provost Wille's possession represents cannon playing on 
the town, both from' the Steenbeerge, and frpm the citadel of Christiatisteen 
on the other side of the river, which is now wholly demolished. The 
Swedes at last withdrew to Roraas; but as they were afraid of being en- 
closed there by the Norwegians advancing from the south, they were con- 
ducted by General Armfeldt to Tydalen. He and the whole corps were 
froESen to death on the mocwtains towards Jamteland, between Handol and 
Tydal. The Swedes have always anxiously attempted to obtain possession 
of Drontheim, when they were the most powerful, and Charles Gustavus 
even dismembered the whole province of Drontheim f Drontheim StiJiJ from 
Norway in the peace of Roskild. They were in the right ; for Drontheim 
might easily have become of the same importance to the north of Sweden 
that Gottenbe]^ is of to the south ; and Gustavus the Third, who never forgot 
Norway, would hardly have founded thfe new town of Oesterby in Jamte- 
hrad without some particular view. But these dangers to Drontheim are 
w>W past, at least from the part of Sweden* 
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the hills. This is a strong proof of the prosperity of the town which can 
sfTord such enrirons; for citizens occupied with the mere concern for a live- 
lihood would not think of enjoying the delights of summer in this way 
beyond the town. These country spots here, it is true, want the charm of 
the fruit gardens of Christiania; for neither cherries, plumbs, nor pears, 
ripen here, and apples ripen with difficulty. Touteroe, an island about 
fourteen English miles to the north, and in view of Drontheim, possesses 
peculiar advantages in this respect; for there cherries, and even good 
cherries, are to be had in abundance, and at no great distance there is a 
wood of oak, lime, and ash. But at Drontheim the oak does not grow 
easily; it will live there, but never grows any larger. Fruit-trees and oaks 
thrive in nearly the same temperature ; and where oaks cease to grow, fruit- 
trees are as great rarities as a palm at Rome, or a cbesnut at Lund. Tbiat 
temperature is nearly 40 degrees of Fahrenheit, according to observatlona 
made in Sweden and the southern part of Norway* The observations of 
Berlin in Drontheim for several years give the same result. 

The hills which fall gently towards the Fiord, end nearly nine English 
miles from the town, where the mountains become higher and more abrupt* 
and the intermediate vallies narrower and deeper. This gives rise to several 
wonderfully enchanting situations in the bays round which the road winds; 
and sometimes, particularly before descending into the Stordal, the road 
ascends rapidly through a thick wood for several hundred feet, and then 
descends with equal rapidity. These heights may be considered as the last 
branches of the chain which runs between Salbo and Stordalen, and which is 
again connected with the great Kiolen mountains on the borders of the 
country. The rocks appear to be somewhat ditferent in the extreme points* 
The formations at the Fiord resemble, however, the mica-slate at Dron^ 
theim, which approximates so much to the nature of clay-slate. We no where 
see the characteristic lustre of the continuous mica, by which elsewhere 
the mica-slate is so much characterized; neither did I see on the roads either 
garnets or crystals of hornblende, or white lime- stone beds in the formation* 
fragments of calcareous spai^, however, without number, appear at the top of 
the height of Stordalen. The formation is there undulating, alatey, and 
altogether singular. The undulations may fairly be compared with the 
waves of a stormy sea ; they are so large and long, and rise and fall in such 
a manner, that it becomes extremely difficult to discover from ;hese slatea 
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the inclination of the strata ; besides, the surface of the waves js so ttronder 
fully indented, that the slates appear to be fixed in like swallow tails, and this 
Arougfaout the whole length of the mountain. Yellow quartz, and small 
veins of white calcareous spar, intersect every where, and on all sides these 
sii^lar forms. These mountains certainly deserve an accurate investiga« 
tion of their composition, for they^ would instruct us in an admirable manner 
how clay-slate is produced from mica-slate. 

In general we perceive distinctly enough that the strata, every where from 
Houan to Stordalen, dip pretty strongly towards the east. The small lateral 
▼allies run parallel with the direction of the strata. 

Levangek, Slst oF May* The manufacture of earthenware at Stordalsfaalsen 
is the greatest and almost the only one in Norway ; and it may well be of 
foihe importance in a country where clay is every where a farity. Hitherto 
k only occupies seven turners. There are works for burning tiles and lime 
connected with it, the first almost the only thing of the kind, and the other 
at least the nearest to Drontlieim. The lime-stone is procured in the neigh* 
bcnrhood, from the hills at the foot of the steep moun-tains of Stordalsfieldt, 
which rise in so prominent a manner from Drontheim; for they are isolated 
like Saleve, and at least two thousand one hundred and thirty English feet in 
heighth. The lime-s'tone is blak^kish grey, and very fine granular. It does 
not belong to the mica*slate, but is wholly subordinate to the clay-slate. 
Would it be possible to find greywacke in these mountains? 

The clay-slate becomes first distinct and conspicuous in Langste«ien, a 
•mall rockey valley towards the Fiord, about nine miles from tlie Stordal. 
The strata dip towards the east, and occasion great perpendicular precipices 
towawis the west. From these precipices two charming cataracts descend 
over the rocks to the bushes beneath, and the stream runs l>etween green 
meadows to the bay. This is a view which seldom occurs in the high 
mountain on this road ; and this is also nearly the last Valley of this nature ; 
for, in the rich and fertile country towards Levanger, from the appearance 
of cultivation, and the size and cleanliness of the farm-houses, we might 
easily be disposed to forget that we are in a m^urrtainous region, and in a 
northern latitude. This fertility is again to be ascribed to the clay-slate. 
The boors are deserving of such a country ; for their zeal niiH activity in tht 
hnprovement of their s^rittfUnre has acquired the greatest celebrity to 
Skoftgnens Prftscagieldt ; and prosperity every where foMo^ in the m^ of 
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ioduatry. The greater skill here displayed in the mode of managing the 
ground, in which this quarter so much excels the southern part of Norway^ 
is attributed by many to the connexion with the Swedes, who come annu- 
ally in numbers from Jamteland to the market of Levanger, and who hav^ 
long enjoyed the reputation of being excellent cultivators. Most of the 
farm-houses are surrounded with gardens, in which hops, turnips, and root9# 
grow in great abundance. They are conveyed from Levanger to Drontheintt 
and render the importation from Holland, which was formerly so general, 
almost wholly unnecessary : an alteration equally for the advantage of both 
country and town. In Bergen the case is very different; for there the whole 
summer through vessels are weekly dispatched for cabbagei^turnips,. onions^ 
and a number of other kitchen herbs, from the gardens at Dordrecht. Tbesa 
productions might in all probability be easily and advantageously raised (toxxk 
the beautiful clay-slate hills of Vossevangen. 

Levanger resembles a small town. About fifty families are collected t^ 
gether here, and we again see pavements and streets, a most unusual appear-* 
ance in this country. This is the coosequenqe of the great fair which it 
held here yearly in the beginning of the month of March. ^ The inhabitanta 
of Jamteland exchange iron and copper wares, and hides, for proyisioos, 
grain, dried fish, and herrings. The road over the mountains through Yart 
dalen is much less laborious to them than the great distance to SuodvaU^ 
the nearest town in Sweden, and which is not in a situatioa to afford theio 
the wished-for productions in such a manner as Levanger re^ceives them from 
Drontheim. These connexions will continue to prevent the inhabitants of 
Heijeadalea and Jamteland from easily forgetting that they were formerly 
Norwegian colonies, whov iQ tl^e tenth century, took posaeasion of the 
meadows and woods on the opposite side pf the naouataina) to avoid the per* 
aecution of the tjoant Harald Haarfager. They became Swedish, provine^a 
for the first time by the peace of Bromaebro in 1645. 

SxsBNKX AB, the 93»d of May. About two o'clock in the afteraoon we yna^ 
conveyed with our carriages over the great Vardals-Elv at a fevry ; and wq 
found ourselves on reaching tlie opposite aide in the streets of a coosiderable 
village, called Vardalsore. We staid at this place Vk hour at least, as a mark 
of respect due to the g^at. reputation it possesses for -its excellent gloves, 
lo Cbrifttiaui^' even I frequently beard, of tb9 gloves 4)f Viirdil: they we» 
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praised not only for tbeir superior softness, but also, and chiefly perhaps, on 
account of their highly agreeable smell. How often have I heard a wish for 
Yardars gloves, and commissions for them given to every one who was bound 
for Drontheim. But when we came to the place itself we found only pre- 
pared leather, and very little even of this ; and no gloves whatever. We 
were told by the people that they were in want of orders, and that they could 
only work at the express desire of an employer. It is a pity that they are 
unacquainted with the demand for their article, and that they do not seek 
after it. It is asserted that the preparation, which they endeavour to keep a 
tecret here, is made of the bark of the elm-tree (Ulmus campesirisj^ and hence 
it receives its colour and agreeable odour. However, no person has yet 
been fortunate enough to produce gloves or leather calculated in the minds 
*of the ladies to supply in point of agreeable quality the place of the gloves 
of Vardal. 

Our ladies proceeded in a large four-wheeled chaise : a true phenomenoa 
for the inhabitants. This succeeded very well till the vicinity of the Figa^ 
£lv ; but the road became there frequently extremely narrow, and the snow 
lay often on one side, so that it became necessary for several men to support 
the chaise. We were more than once in great alarm as the chaise proceeded 
over Tellegrod. This was the first time I ever saw this frightful Tellegrod ; 
but I was soon convinced that it was dreaded with great reason. The earth- 
freezes in winter for a depth of seVeral yards ; and when the thaw comes on 
^in spring, it is long before the warmth can finally expel the frost from the 
ground. Hence the winter has been long past on the surface, and the earth 
become dry and firm, while the undermost rind remains still frozen. The 
middle thawed part remains bepeath the dry surface like a morass, and 
cannot penetrate deeper into the earth. Such places on the road cannot be 
known ; and horses and coach sink at once like a vessel at sea. The firm 
rind shakes for a great way around, and rises and falls in continual undula- 
tions. The carriage dances, the horses take fright ; the crust immediately 
gives way,and the horses and carriage sink for a number of feet into the abyss. 
The common expression at parting to all strangers who travel in spring, is 
diroughout Norway — '^Heaven preserve you from Tellegrod!** and truly 
they are in the right. It is frightful to see the carriage and horses rolling^ 
over the firm ground as if convulsed by an earthquake ; and every moment 
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WeeKpect to see the. ground opea and swallow them up. However^ bur 
Indies were mom fenunate: the covering of the Tellegrod held firtu, and we 
came aU fortunately over it. 

But in Steenkiar nobody ^ would advise us to proceed farther with the great 
carriage^ which they said would be compktely impeded by the road and the' 
snow. We left the carriage therefore behind us ; and a iandi>proprietor,. wba 
was travelling to Drontheim, was to take it back. lie had no want of 
inclination for this; but his courage failed him. It was ioo bold an under- 
taking he thought to proceed in such a vehicle. He stared at the chaise, 
considered, and again considered, and then viewed the cliaise over again. It 
seemed to appear to him as if we bad yoked liofaes to a tower to proceed 
over the mountains in. He took the carriage to Drontheim, however; bqc 
he only sat in it in Steenkiar before the horses were yoked, and in Diontheisi 
after they were unyoked^ Half a century may elapse before another four* 
wheeled chaise comes to Steenkiar. 

For the rest of the road we only used Swedish travelling Kjiirs; a sort of 
cars, with one seat and two wheels, and drawn by one or two horses. 



The clay-slate frequently appears in the hills tawards Vardalsore. We muat 
account it primitive clay-slate ; for we frequently find bads in it foreign to 
the transition clay-slate. In this way several miles from Levanger there lay 
in the valley numerous large blocks of actynolite, with felspar and jasper in 
the mixture, and epidote in small round masses. The epidote is easily to ba 
distinguished from the actynolite by its darker colour and its pointed crystalSt 
which are never, or very seldom, united in one whole, and then through the 
want of the foliated fracture. For the folia with difficulty divide themselves 
into such small parts. £ven in the crystals of Arendal, of a foot in lengthy 
this foliated fracture is never in great perfection. But the actynolite is.sodn 
discovered by its constant inclination to the radicated fracture; even in single 
fibres we may find rhombs which point out the double cleavi^e ; and the 
£bres seldom cross on(f1inother in such a reticular manner as the needlp 
crystals of the epidote. Yardals-Elv appears to determine the boundaries 
of the clay-slate, and all the new formations which connect gneiss with 
greywacke; for the nearest rocks on the other side of the stream are 
small and long granular hornblende with a little felspar, but with 
anany large silver-white mica folia between, and containing white quarts 
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bedi: a Taiiety of the gneiss; for gfkem frequently alteraates with lite 
kornUende. Farther on, towards Bei^ge, garoelB frequently Ue in the white 
mica of the hornblende ; and almost in the same manner as we see ibem 
so frequently in the pieces of. Phitipstad and other mines in Wenneland. 
We might almost believe that nature intended to show here oniy the 
manner in which gneiss and* grey wacke aie connected together by inter- 
ayediate formations ; for all the new^r stones which make their appeatance at 
the Fiord of Dronthenn, luid in general on the north side of the Dovrefieklt 
f'Nordeik JUldU) are merely cabinet masses compared with the gneiss which 
every where preponderates here, and excindes every other formation. These 
SMSses appear in the vallies as if inserted and driven into the ground. Oa 
both sides the mica«slate soon agaki makes its appearance in the height^ 
even in die gneiss itself. 

Hopes have frequently been entertained in Drontheim of discovering coal; 
for we always hope for what we wish. But, alas ! the series of foimatioos goes 
e«ily down to greywacke, and consequently many membem of the transition 
formation, before we can expect sand*stone and coal, are Vfranting. If grey- 
wacke and clay-slate have hardly room to stretch themselves out, how should 
there be room for the coal formation, which erery where seems to disUke 
psrrow vallies, and to require wide and extensive spaces. In the neighbour- 
ing district of Jamteland, the black lime-etone, which is rich in ortfaoceratites, 
is at lesBt spread over the gHeywacke; b^t there is no trace of this in the 
neigkbourhpod of Drontbeim; and Dronlheim is conscqu^itly mach farther 
ttom coal than Hedemarcken and Chrtstiania. 

About four English miles before coming to Steenkiar^ the road descends 
ftom the height into a deep valley, in which the Figa*Elv, a considerable 
stream, runs to the Fiord. On the declivities before reaching the bottqm^ 
. thick beds of blue marly-clay [mev^ekhan) make their appearance, in which 
« great nunrber of shells are every where scattered. The most s»% pieces: 
solne are bivalve, and few can be distinctly recognized. They are not im» 
pi*essicns in the day, but tlie natural calcareous shells. This is an uncom- 
monly singular pbenomeicon, and worthy of notice in a conntry where 
4narine productions are almost altogether unknown on the dry land. The 
valley becomes narrower in the neigbBourhood of the Fiord, when the road 
(descends completely to the bottom. This clay there terminates, and the 
gneiss again makes its appeanoice. The extent of this small forniation is 



iSierefore ircnry itmiCedt ; but it vJm^ to f»ur hitndrdd or. fine liuodflsdvtel 
iri>o\« the surface of the bajr. It is howo^^r very local, fend ainofigBt dM 
newest of whieh we know any thing' among mountain rocka} but wh«9 
we we 'that it is an appearw<5e which extends nearly orer all Norway, it 
will be deserving of the highest attention. This shelUclay has in p^lit^ 
been frequently found in the sotrtfaem part of the country, ' At Hafslund, 
on the G4oinnien, and immediately above the eSarpenfoss, one of the moaf 
eonsiden^le waterfells in the north, it ia successfully used -as marie for cbt 
lands. Oysters lie in it in great abundance with tfaeir tetural sfaellis. in 
Racbestad Sogn, near Frederickehall, there are two hilla in whicii amomla 
peeten is so frequent in the clay, that the whole mass iDigb* be applied ttt 
the burning of lime (Wilse Spydbergs Bescrivelse S.. 134). At the Dfam^* 
men-rirer, above the town of Drammen, we again find thfe clay on botli 
stdes of the atream^ for about fourteen'English miles beyond Eget, and quiti^ ' 
full of shells and eorals. That excellent naturalist Strom (£gers Beserivelse) 
accumtely investigated the shells^ and recognized them to be the aame ¥f\4h 
' those he had often observed on the Nordenfiekl sea-coast.^ Nothing bf Ckit^ 
IS visible even on the greatest faeighte when we penetrate fiu* into^he oountrjf; 
The beds of the Siidfenfieldts scarcely ascend im> high as those on the Figa« 
Elv. It appears as ijf the vicinity of the great ocean Meeve mifiivottrable la 
the deposition of this formation ; for wherever it haa yet been found, it ia 
deep in the interior of the Fiord, and protected by omny miles of interposed 
gneiss mountains from tW agitation of the open sea. The whol^ phenomemNi 
may perhaps be a consequence of what has been proved so clearly and undia* 
putably in the north, the decrease of the ocean's surface towards the sur- 
rounding land. In this case these beds would acquire a new geological 
interest ; jfor they would excite a hope in us of being perhaps able to trate 
that decrease to its first beginnings. 

All these beds repose on gneiss. In theatraits of the Figa valley it appears 
in great rocks on the road side. The mica in it is scaley, and the felspar 
very frequent. Some of the beds, which appear of a coal blac'k^^plouri and 
which seem in fact to have been taken for coal, are exceedingly singular;- 
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tbey appearto be immalure coaU which awmit io the earth the peciod of tbei^ 
matarity; for the beds have evidently been worked. They were entirely 
pufe daiic-black, thick scaley, and shining mica. In isolated masses of thiS; 
nature the mica is well-known to be not unfrequent in the gneiss; but whole 
Wds of it are certainly a striking circumstance. 



• The situation of Sleenkiiir, at the uttermost extremity of the long and ex- 
leasi ve Fiord of Drontheim, appears somewhat dismal and monotonous. The 
place Itself, a small village of low and crowded houses, has not the s^reeable 
appearance of Yardalsore, or the life and stir of Levanger. There was for- 
merly a town here, it is said, which King Oluf the Saint destroyed and trans^ 
enured to Drootheim. But how could a town possibly exist in the neigh- 
boiurhood of Drontheim, which King Oluf Trygvason wisely founded, where 
four of the principal vailies of the country, Stordalen, Salbodalen, Guldalen, 
and Orkedalen, meet together as in one common centre B The flourishing 
^ate in which Drontheim has remained for so many centuries, is a sufficient 
proof that this excellent situation fully compensates for the difficulty of thp 
entrance from ^ea, and the inconvenience of its harbour. 
' BfiixsTAP^ tbei23rd of May. The mountains at the end of tbe'Fiord were 
BOW several hundred feet inheighth ; but we had great difficulty in proceeding 
over the wet and loose snow. The cultivation of the fields was hardly 
thought of here. But this delay was somewhat extraordinary, and general in 
the whole of the north ; for the labours of the field are usually begun in the 
middle or first half, and at Drontheim in the begiuning of May. The country 
here is by no means agreeable ; it is destitute of character, and possesses no 
grand or striking prospects. This is also the case with Soelberg, where the 
principal t^hurch of Beitstad is situated ; the narrow Fiord of Bertstadsund 
resemble a river or a stagnant land-lake, and makes very little impression. 
This extreme arm of the Drontheim Fiord, which penetrates so deep into 
the country, is scarcely a musket shot in breadth; the banks rise flat and 
without rocks, and the dark* wood every where stretches to the tops of the 
bills. The country however is not without animation, for eight or nine saw- 
mills cut a great quantity of deals' from the firs of the surrounding woods, 
which are conveyed by water down to Drontheim. In harvest the herrings 
not uufrequently seek shelter in this remote corner, and afford the inhabi- 
tants an easy and frequently considerable supply. 
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TliewiiitefMm, whh scaly Bttoa,: has now takan theii.piai^ .^^^aji dwr 
other rocks, ani) we see it in oonsidenifale purity by the roacL At the Fiotfdf 
below the church of BdftBtad, we discover thick and beautifiil beds of boni«» 
blende in it. ' 

£iL]>EN, the 94th of May, After a passage oC about two Eoglish miles adross 
the Fiord, we reached the extremity of the bay,Gielleaa8, a soit of harbour for 
tbeshippirig of deals to Drontbeim. From thence we have hardly to ascend 
two hundred feet to Eilden; and at this place we enter the province of NuiOr. 
med^n. This great valley forms an isthmus between the Fiords of Beit^tad 
and Lyngen, of scarcely fourteen English miles in length, and aii elevation, 
vefy tittle above the surfece of the lake. If the suriEace of the sea werejk 
hundred feet higher, the greatest part of the province of Foseo v'ould be an 
island, inclosed towards the north by the Namsenfiord, and towards the 
south by the great Fiord of Drontheim, which winds in such a singularly .tor-^ 
tuoUs manner, for tbe»most part parallel with the. principal chains of-moun*' 
tains. This isthmus is consequently well known, and as the gieatisst part of 
it belongs to Nummedalen^ it is generally called Nummedals Eid*. Eilden 
owes also its name to it, and that in a singular enough manner* When Norr 
came by land to Norway, from what is now called Finland, through Lap* 
land, and Gorr arrived there in* the ship Ellide, round the southernmost point 
of -the country, in quest of their sister, who had been carried off, they de^* 
termined, after the conquest of the country, that Gorr should reign.over all 
that a vessel could circumnavigate, and that Norr, on the other hand, should 
reign over tjie continent. Beitr, Gorr'^ son, proceeded up Drontheimsfiord 
to where Beitstad yet preserves his name, and at Gilleaas ordered the ship^ 
Ellide to be drawn upon land. He then placed himself at the helm, unfurled 
all the ^ails, and ordered the vessel to be dragged by the whole crew; apd 
with great labour, the ship, with Beitr in it, was conveyed on a sledge oveir 
Nummedals-*Eid to the Lyngenfibrd. He had gone round the whole of Fosen 
in his vessel, and taken possession of the country as a regular succession. In 
this way they played upon words, even in those times, to which in more 
recent ages we would attribute superior virtue. Such instances will never 
be wanting, so long as we treat the laws of morals as a sort of positive insti- 

♦ Eid is the Norwegian ciprcssion for eyery isthmus; Viig for CTcry boy that u$n%\\y en(ji» 
nith an Isthmus. The German word zckk is dcrircd from Viig- 
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totion, a^ d0 not endeavbitir to unfold tfaea team the mtme^tff nMnv «&< the 
(xhSer of tbe world ; aod in thii^^ nhall nerer moemdw long as we ««rogg)o 
against nature, and consider man as the otrject aad end of tlaes world. 

EUideo, or Eilden, on the greatest height of Nummedals-£idt bears the 
dame df tbe ship Ellide, which, after tbts a^irent, was for a whole cdntury 
^fnploysd in nUTnenous other similarly heroic actions^ 

This Tslley, between two chains of mountaiost is long and broad, and 
almost every where covered with thick woods^ nearly in the same manner as 
tbe plain between Opdalen and Oerkedalen below Dovrdfieldt. The fbw oot« 
tages in it lie all scattered along the eastern declivity; but the grain, which 
the boors obtain here with great labour, is aeldom conveyed uninjured firom 
the fields : early night frosts destroy it for the most part nearly every year. 
The same complaint is also made in Opdalen ; but agriculture is there carried 
on beyond the region of spruce firsi in Nummedals^Eid alnnrnt tbe whole 
wood consists of spruce fit; and Sooteh firs are even very rarely interspersed* 
Where spruce firs gro^ to such a size, and thrive so well, the industry of the 
husbandtpan generally overcomes the difficulties of the climate. Why does 
this circumstance not abo take place here ? The general temperature of tUe 
district is probably not unfavourable to agriculture ; and it is likely that the 
destructive period may be limited to a few nights ; such noxious nights as are 
well known in Sweden by the name ot* Jarn»natter (Iron nights). They are 
only local, and seldom extend ov&r great districts. When we look from 
the church of Eilden • down upon the valley, and see every thing dark and 
black, everyv^here wood, and bogs, and morasses intervening, we cdn easily 
conceive what influence all this must have on the climate. The wood pre* 
vents the ground frcmi being heated ; and the evaporation from the bogs also 
pipduces a similar effect. In other places, when in harvest the power of the 
sun no longer heats the atmosphere, throughout the whole duration of the 
night, the ground returns the warmth which it received from the sun during 
the day, and the nights are not dangerous. But what warmth can be returned 
by this fir wood ? The sun does not reach the ground, and the cold air remains 
as if in cellars between the trees. Were there less wood in the valley, aad 
f6ore upon the,height,*the jarn-natter would not b^ more oppressive to the 
inhabitants of Eilden, than to those of Beitstad and Inderoen. 

App£xvar, the Sith of May. Lightsome, and glad of heart, next morningi 
wlsnt along by the Sledge of the Ladies, down tbe valley to Aaigiaard. Rocks» 
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end those of a fuetUTesqae description, again made their appearance on the 
VAt aide: the river flowed through fneadows, and its bank^ were lined 
with alder ; and there was every where more animation. To the westward* 
Oyakav«len6eldt rises to a great heighth, and far above the region of trees. 
This is the highest range of moimtains of these latitudes near to the sea. 
We were assured that the snow is never perpetual at top, but disappears 
«very summer. This heigbth of llie mountains can, therefore, be no where 
^bove four thousand six hundred and eighty-six English feet, which is nearly 
the limit of perpetual anow here ; but we should not be warranted in attri- 
buting to them more than a heighth of three thousand two hundred English 
leet. The Oy-elv comes mostly from these mountains, and unites at 
Aaargaard with the smaller stream of Eilden Elv. A large open boat, with 
sails and six men to row it, had been expecting us at this place several days. 
We ieft the dry land hepe^ with the intention of proceeding the whole way to 
the north cape by water. The Elv quickly drove the boat into the Lyngen- 
fiord, which goes up the country like a river. Close and green thickets 
along the banks, and beautiful distances before us, made our passage enter- 
taining and easy. In an hour's time we Were carried by a gentle south-east 
wind across the great Namsenfiord, a name well-known throughout the 
whole north ; for an immense quantity of logs and deals proceed down the 
Namsen Elv, one of the most considerable streams in Norway, and are by 
means of the Fiord dispersed all over the north, even to the boundaries of 
Russia. AH the way to Vadso and Kola, there is scarcely a house of any 
consequence, or a church which is not built of logs from Namsen ; and the 
woods of Malanger and Balsfiorden have been yet very little used, nay,- 
remain almost untouched. Wp passed with rapidity to Sorviged through the 
•Sorsund, and then to Seyerstadt. We wished to remain here, but the fresh 
south-east wind was so favourable forlts, that the boat^s crew intreated of us 
to cross the same evening the Foldenfiord, a passage of about nine English 
miles, very generally dreaded. We crossed over without any accident, arid 
landed at about eleven o'clock in the evening, at the hospitable and elegant 
house 6f AppelvUr, where we met with a very friendly reception. The inland 
part of FoldenBord, which begins at Appelvar, and goes deep into the country, 
is much less dangerous ; but in the outward part, several of the northern 
yachts are annually lost in their long and difficult passages to Bergen* Ex- 
posed to allthe storms andswelb of the ocean, the vessels are driven upoa 
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the clifik and dashed to pieces. Hence FoMenfioid and Stetland at Sondnnk* 
have always not a little contributed to impede .the riaing pcMperity of ibe 
north of Norway • 

R|JSO£,the S6th of May. Appelvar is merely a small, and very loiv island, 
and like all islands pn the ocean, without a single bush on it. The strata ot' 
gneiss are every where visible ; great reddish felspar crystals, undulorly 
surrounded by their scaley mica; and all these strata dip towards the west at 
a considerable angle. There are innumerable islands of this description on the 
coast heie, and particularly in Naroens Prastegieldt, round the great islands 
of Vigten. In each of these cliffs the strata have a different direction,, or, at 
least, a completely opposite inclination, and in each of them, the inclination 
of the strata seems to owe its origin to a different cause ; yet on more narrow 
inspection, we find a correspondence between several of the Skiiirs in their 
direction and dipping, which extends for several miles ; and the direction of 
the ridges of mountains generally determines the direction of the strata. 
We find horizontal strata no where. 

About mid-day we passed by the church of Nikroen on the dismal, bare, 
and desert island, and shortly after we entered the narrow Niiroensund, 
between a number of store-houses supported by the rocks, or built in the 
water, and closely crowded together. In these uncomfortable and crowded 
plac^^s, a considerable fair, held on the 24th of July, brings annually a number 
of people together from the surrounding country. The mountaineers of 
Nummedalen and Helgoland hiere barter the;jr produce for goods brought by 
the merchants of Drontheim: the bustle becomes then so great, that the 
number of boats form nearly a bridge from one side of the Sound to the other; 
and in these boats a bottom is obtained which nature denies to the situation. 

Hornblende beds are here evident on the rocks between the gneiss, and 
small veins of white felspar stretch in various directions through the stone. 

A favourable south wind drove us still farther from Naroen. But it 
rained heavily, and we were thoroughly drenched. The wind then changed 
to the west, and it became a complete calm, but the rain continued to 
increase. We proceeded slowly onwards, and were compelled in the evening 
to seek shelter from the merchant on the small island. 

RijsoE, the t29tb of May. The wind changed in the night to the north-west, 
and increased in strength ; and we were kept prisoners on the island by the 
inclemency of the weather. It is not more than the size of a garden like 
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Isoh Madre. Indiicha small space it is impossible to live comfortably. 
Scarcely any of the most common necessaries of life are to be found on tii(3 
spot, not even water; for the springs are dry, except in the rainy scasdn, 
which extends only to a few months in the year. In winter they are obliged 
to bring the water they drink from the continent, and this not only for them- 
selves, but for all the vessels, which in considerable numbers lie at anchor 
/here among the cliffs for security from the storms and high waves of the sea. 
These are vessels belonging to the north of Norway, and also vessels going or 
returning from Archangel. The distance to the stream on the continent is at 
least a league. There is still less wood on the island ; not a single twig : 
the soil is however excellent and fertile, and would well repay the pains 
bestowed on its cultivation. There is, in fact, a sort of agriculture carried on, 
by which barley, oats, and potatoes, are raised ; but that they raise them at all 
is a great wonder. The black ground between the cliiTs has no outlet; the 
w^ter keeps it as wet as a sponge, and renders it a constant morass ; and 
horses, sheep, cows and pigs, wander about every where at will, tread out 
the fruit, and eat the leaves and ears; The whole of their attention is 
directed to fishing, and all the time that is withdrawn from fishing is consi- 
dered as lost. It must be owned that it requires much more determination 
and coun^e, constancy, and durability, much higher powers of mind, to live 
by fishing than by the quiet labours of agricultiire. The first requrres in- 
cessant agitation, perpetual life and activity, a constant endeavour to save 
themselves from unceasing dangers, and to attain their objept during the very 
existence of thai danger ; in the other we have complaints upon complaints 
against the weather and the climate, and hopes of things turning out better^ 
merely from the wish that it might be so; for neither processions with relics 
in Lombardy, nor church-prayers in Norway, have power to change the 
grand progress of nature in the accomplishment of her general objects. The 
difficulties which those employed in fisheries have to contend with we bad 
an opportunity of learning from the fate of our landlord, M. Ravaldson. H^ 
rentured himself, with all the other people on the coast, in the storms of 
February, with his yacht and twenty-two men, in the long passage to Lo- 
fodden, the ^reat rendezvous of the fish and their enemies. The currents 
drove the yacht from one sound to another; and with wind and sea against 
them, before they could reach their place of destination, they were wrecked 
Wk an unlucky cliff. M. Ravaldson returned with expedition to procure 
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another yacht for the prosecution of the fishery at Lof^d^en. Hia masts and 
ropes were broken by the wind ; the time was completely lost ; the fish had 
left Lofodden before the arrival of the yacht, and he had all hia labourfor 
nothing. Ue was obliged to return with his expence and his toil, his suf<» 
Jerings and his hopes, unrecompensed. This was not his case alone; for the 
aame thing happened to almost all the yachts which are annually sent from 
Helgeland and Salten to the fishery at Lofodden. Few of them arrived there; 
and fewer still, whan thej did arrive, from the violence of the storms, could 
think of fishing. This w^s an unusual misfortune ; but the difficulties and 
labours are every year the same, and yet every year we see thousands of men 
repair to Lofodden in the stormy sea of February. Surel3rsuch men deserve 
to be named among those who inhabit the earth. 
J Beyond Riisoe, there are a number of small uninhabited islands, which 

form various emali groups. They are called Holme when they are high and 
' rocky ; Viir wheli they are entirely flat^a defence and protection, as it were^ 

against the raging of the great ocean. They have often endeavoured to keep 
cattle, pigs, sheep, or goats, on these islands, but they are. not allowed to 
remain there. In a single day they are stolen. These Viirs are much aiore 
; , . profitable for^the eggs of the numberless sea-fowl which brood here. An 
! aegge var (egg viir) is reckoned among the advantages of a possession. The 

I fowl do not easily leave a place which they have once chosen to lay in« 

: When the possessors of the Var come in quest of the eggs, the bird knows them 

: and remains quiet; for h^ no ws from experience that the superfluous eggs 

only are taken away, anci ^that one is always left in the m^t. When they 
I xome, to its nest, it flies to a short distance, looks quietly on the spoliation,* 

I and then returns when they are gone. But foreign vessels and strangers fire- 

quently fall upon the Vur, and rob the place of the whole of the eggs, when, 
ail the flock, to the number of many thousands, rise at once, and fill ths 
.air with the most frightful aad lamentable cries. In their despair they falL 
down again on the nest, and for a long time are inconsolable. If this robbery 
is repeated they lose all patience, and heave in a body the ungrateful var for 
another, whose situation seems to promise them better protection and quiet. 
The most of them are sea-mews fMeven MaasfuglJ Maage in Denmark : their 
eggs are large, and of by no means a bad taste. 

. In the afternoon of the i{9th, the storm changed with . great violence to-^ 
th^ south*west. It began to hail) and afterwards to snow. The black 9^ 
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seemed to become alt at once calm, yet the wind continued to rage with the 
same riolence/ L then heard, for the first time, that it is well-known to sea- 
faring people that a fall of hail and snow lays the most furious commotion 
of the waves. This appeared to me very extraordinary. The phenomenon 
18 probably to be ascribed to the same causes as the allaying the motion of the- 
waves by pouring oil on them ; a consequence of the dissimiUrity between 
the two undular imitated substances. 



Forvig 8t Vevelstad in Helgeland, 1st of June. Notwithstanding the 
boisterous weather, we found an interval on the 30th of May about mid-day 
to proceed onward witfc a faint south-west wind. ^ We soon reached Lecko. 
The island in the southetn part is higher than any of those we had hitherto 
seen, and is at least iipwards of one thousand feet in heighth. The 
northern part, on the other hand, is flat, and only covered with hills. Wc 
landed in that part at Skey not far from the church of Lecko. For several 
)reare it has been a filial or annexed church to Kolvereid ; but formerly tho 
wboie of tbis circle, 4md a great way into the main land, belonged to Niiroens 
Prastegieldty which was one of the most extensive and laborious incum- 
bencies in Norway. At present the' islands are all that remain to Naroeui 
with only the single annexed church, or parish of Mit^el Vigten. Kolvereid 
became the head of a new Prastegieldt, and includes under it the remaining 
aimexaliens, viz. Foldereid in the innermosTt part of the Foldenfiord, and 
Lecko. 

Skey is a. considerable property. The* cultivation of the farm requires 
four bdrses and thirty cows ; and a number of sheep, geese, and ducks, find 
sufficient sustenance. These may in fact be considered as a sort of luxury 
here; for the boors never allow themselves to think of keeping geese and 
ducks. The fishing expedition to Lofodden is here, as well as eyery where 
else, the principal object, andin harvest, when the season is favourable, the 
herring fishery on the coast of Helgeland. T^® learned with astonishment 
that eagles were very much dreaded on these islands ; for they are not 
contented with lambs and smaller animals, but even attack oxen, and not 
unfrequently master t^em. The manner of their attack is so singular, that 
*we should have doubted the truth of the account, if we had not heard it so 
circumstantially and distinctly confirmed to us in the same terms at 
places 41 great distance from one another The eagle plunges itself into 

s 9 
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the waves, and after being completely drenched, rolls itself among the sand 
on the shore till its wings are qqite covered with sand. It then rises into the 
air and hovers over its unfortunate victim. When it is close to it, it shakes 
its wings, and throws stones and sand into the eyes of the ox, and completes 
the terror of the animal by blows with its powerful wings. The blinded 
oxen run alK>ut quite raving, and at length fall down completely exhausted, 
or dash themselves to death from some cliff. The eagle then mangles undis-^ 
turned the fruits of his victory. In this way the nearest neighbours of Skey 
lost an ox a short time ago.* 

On the shore of the island I saw for the first time on this passage wedges 
of white fine granular marble ; small beds, which gradually in their conti- 
nuation decline in thickness, and are at length lost between the slates of the 
rock. They are two or three feet in heigh th, and about twenty feet in length. 
Other smaller wedges are often to be found in the same direction, five or six 
feet in length. They lie in the mica-slate with continuous mica, in whicbi 
probably there is no want of garnets, though in the haste I could not find - 
any. The marble beds at Hope, in the neighbourhood of Beigen, and on the 
' islands of Moster or Salthellen at the outlet of the great Hardangerfiord, have 
exactly the same appearance. This enables us to see somewhat more dis* 
tinctly the true position of these masses; for otherwise we should be very much 
embarrassed by this perpetual change ; at one time gneiss rocks, at another 
mica-slate, and again gneiss, and that as frequently close to the land as far 
out at sea — a great want of determination apparently in the order of both for- 
mations ; and we might find it extremely difficult to discover the true con* 
nexion in such small islands. But at Bergen it is evident that the mica-slate 
first follows the great gneiss formation, which constitutes the fundamental 
part of the mountain, with all the beds which are so remarkably peculiar to 
it. Then comes a new formation of gneiss sufilci'ent for the creation of 
whole islands. Beds of mica-sjate are very frequent in it, by which it may 

... I ■ * ■■ »i^— «.Wi»i^^^^»Bi ■ ■ ■■ ■ . . I ■ . I [^1 — ■ I ■ 

• Pontoppedan Nat. Hist. II. 143. 

The bird mentioned in the text is in all prebability the falco ossifr&gns or sea-eagle. Dr. Ed. 
monstone, io his interesting description of the Zetland islands, relates seyeral curious parti, 
culars in regard to the address of this bird in obtdning its food. Dr. Edmonstone's statement, 
although less remarkable than that of Von Bttcb| has been called in question by obserfers of skilV 
afid experience.—/. 
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weil^e distinguished ; and then comes mica-slate of a nature which approxi- 
mates very much to the clay-slate. The series of islands on the coasts is, 
however, generally closed with the newer gneiss, and clay-slate and newer 
rocks are reserved for the interior of the country. Hence we can pnly expect 
gneiss on all extreme islands: the middle ones are mica-slate, and on the larger 
islands or the main land, the gneiss again rises to considerable heighths 
without being here interrupted to any considerable extent by mica-slate.* . 

Gneiss is the fundamental formation, we may almost say the only formation, 
of the north ; for almost all the other rocks are surrounded by it, andi then^ 
even when they possess a peculiar and distinct character of their own, 
from their being surrounded in this manner, and from their small extent,^are 
in a manner subordinate to the gneiss, and overpowered by it. Nature in 
the higher latitudes is so accustomed to the gneiss formation, that she always 
returns to it ; and even when mica-slate, lime-stone, and clay-slate, make 
their appearance, they merely resemble a series of movements, which have 
spread towards the north pole without having their origin here, movements 
which have merely been able to hide from us the cause of the gneiss for- 
mation without destroying it as in lower latitudes. 



Towards evening we sailed with a fiiint breeze from Lecko over the Bin- 
dalsfiord, which for the space of more than nine English miles lies quite open 
to the great ocean, and is therefore much dreaded by boats. We were now 
opposite Toiigehatten's singular figure, which points out the boundaries of 
Helgeland to a great distance. This mountain rises like a pyramid to a 
heighth of more than two thousand feet. It is seen many miles out at sea, 
and serves as a signal to mariners. At three o'clock in the morning we 
reached Saalhuus in Bronoen, at no great distance from it, completely wet 
and wearied. For a long time we had had no nights. In such dull days as 
those we then had the day was not to be distinguished in brightness from 
midnight. 

At the shore here, thick beds of white miarble run through the rocks, and 
can be traced to a great distance. As all the strata dip very strongly to the 
east, they become on that account the more remarkable. About an English. 



• This alternation of giwiss aad.mica.slat9 ti not uncommon in Scotland. I first n«tlitd it la. 
Ike Zetland islands.--J. 
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jiiile into the country, we find beds of continaons mica-slate resertbliiig 
lime-stone, with innumerable little garnets in them. All these protrud? 
themselves out of the rock, and are not surrounded by mica. These beds may 
therefore be used for mill-stones like Salbostein above Drontheim. About 
ibrty pieces of mill-stone are annually exported from this place. The coast 
belongs to the continent, but it is low, compared with the other coasts 
of the north. 

The wind became again strong as we reached Saalhuus. An liour after- 
wards we had a complete storm from the south, accompanied with rain as 
yesterday, which continued beyond midday^ As the day advanced, t\ie 
▼iolent gusts of wind followed at greater intervals, and about nine in the 
evening we had so gentle a south wind, that we again ventured ourselves in 
our boat over the Fiord into the open ses^ This is a singular phenomenon, 
and by no means accidental. Universally along this coast, after such storms^ 
we expect a calm in the evening, and for several hours of the night ; and in 
this expectation we are as seldom deceived as in the hope of a clear day in 
aummer after a clear sun-set the previous evening. Our own experience 
sufficiently proved to us how well-founded this expectation is. But this 
js only in summer, in the months in which there is so little difference 
between evening and morning. In winter, on the contrary, in the storms 
which in November blow along the whole coast, the wind rages much 
nore by night than by day; and when trees are torn up by the rootSi or 
houses blown down, it is generally in the middle of the night. 

What can produce so opposite an effect in summer ? the difference of 
temperature no doubt. But how can temperature operate so powerfully in 
jsuch dull weather ? At the bottoAi of the atmosphere on land there is no 
difference of any consequence. The rays^of the sun do not penetrate through 
the clouds, which are spread over every place. The storm, which with the 
jdiffCTeat. air brings along with it also its southern temperiaiture, very soon 
diminishes the greater heat of mid-day, and increases on the other hand the 
jtesser heat of the night. The sun no doubt dtiring various hours produces 
some influence on the upper limits of the clouds ; but this cause appears to 
bear very little relation to the effect, and cannot clear iq> the phenomenon* 
The greater heat -of the air in the higher regions compels the clouds and the 
vapour to rise still' higher, by which the storm obtains a greater and higher 
^urse to move in; the mass of aij spreads itself out, and Hows with leifi 
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mpidity farther; and from this cause we might also expect a result quite dif- 
ferent from the reality. The true cause probably lies hid in the vicinity of 
the continent; for during the diiy the storm consists of shocks or gusts, which 
follow one another in a continued succession ; and when its rage begins to 
decline, it is not from the diminished violence of these gusts, but from their 
gradually taking place at greater and greater intervals, till they at length 
wholly cease. But wind and storms at sea are always equally violent, and 
do not consist of gusts: when the storm ceases it is gradually ; and then it 
either does not appear again/ or a new storm immediately succeeds from an 
opposite quarter. We may therefore conjecture that this phenomenon of a 
night oalm in summer on the Norwegian coast is confined to the sea in the 
vicinity of the coasts and does not extend te> the open sea. , The ceasing by 
shocks is besides sufficient to she# that the removing cause is not of gradual 
operation, as a decrease of the temperature of the stormy air would be, but 
a cause which also produces its effect by shocks. It may therefore be the 
land, wind, which in summer nights on all the coasts of the world flow^ 
from the colder land to the warmer sea, and which must here neceasarily 
weaken, diminish, or completely remove the storm from the souths 

The fog lay deep on the water, and concealed from us the view of tlie 
mountains. That the northern chain of mountains of the Wellenfiord are 
high and steep, we did not perceive till we had crossed the Fiord, and almost 
reached the foot of the rocks. We were shortly afterwards agreeably sue* 
prised with the sight of the large, clean, and elegant farm-bouse of Vevel* 
stadt, and then of the church of Yevefstadt ; and about midnight we landed' 
at the beautiful, large, and distinguished farn^-house of Forvig, which is- 
in fact a palace in these latitudes, and seems a kingly residence for the 
princes of Helgeland. 

FoRViG, the Slst of May. The spring had accompanied u«^ on ouf 
northern voyage to this place. The weather was clear and warm r and the 
snow was disappearing in the woods and the declivities of the mountaiDs; 
The gooseberry bushes were shooting out vigorously, and the birdies- were 
putting forth their buds, and we were in hourly expectation of the tettV4Js;. 
The sun did not disappear till ten o'clock^ and was again seen in the heavens* 
before two. The temperature only fell from 59" of Fahrenheit at'mid-d^y te> 
♦9* at night, and the following day it rose as high as 70**; a warmth suft- 
4^ient to cpeutc a movement throughput all nature. This wai^mtli- bad 
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long expected ; for it -was unusual to see the trees so late m putting forth 
their leaves. This was owing to the snow, which, fell in such immense 
quantities in March a«id April, of which considerable remaius were yet to be 
seen in the wood close to the sea. So Idi^ as the ground is covered with 
snow, the genial warmth is lost in the ihelting of the snow as in an abyss i 
and the ^temperature of the ground is kept at a depth which does not allow 
the trees to shoot out. However desirable and necessary it is that the 
ground should be covered with snow in winter, it is equally prejudicial in 
spring. Both are however grievous plagues to this province \ for tlie winter 
along the sea is not severe enough in proportion to the latitude, and it fre- 
quently rains in the drizzling manner of a fog when there is a deep fall of 
snow farther in the country. Hence the frost in January finds the land 
almost without any covering, and the cold of the surface reaches and 
destroys the roots of the plants. In harvest also the corn frequently sufiers 
from night frosts. This is a considerable change compared with Drontbeim. 
There fruit-trees are not altogether forgotten: but in Helgeland the climate 
will not allow them to think of any thing but the berries of the country. In 
Drontheim, although they have not oaks, they have limes, ashes, and syca* 
mores; but here they have none of these trees. However much the climate 
of the western coast excels that of the Bothnian Gulph in the same latitude) 
yet this difference seems almost to disappear under the polar circle ; for 
when the trees begin to assume a green appearance here in the end of May, 
the same thing takes place ai nearly the same time at Lulea or Raneo» both 
which places are at an equal heighth with Vefscn or Vevelstadt. Although 
the winter is somewhM less cold in Helgeland than it is in Westbothnia, 
the summer on the other hand is not so clear, and consequently not so warm. 
We therefore allow a great deal when we assign 36* of Fahrenheit as the mean 
temperature of these coasts, a temperature which we can hardly reconciU 
with observations and experience. This may well excite astonishment i for 
from60% the latitude of Bergen, to 69^% the latitude of Drontheim, the tempe- 
rature only falls from 44f to 40* of Fahrenheit, or about r28' for the degree of 
latitude; whereas the decrease at Helgeland amounts to VS' for the degree of 
latitude. This is no doubt a very unfavourable climate, and many of the 
enjoyments of life must be dispensed with ; but the little which nature ofiera 
may by ability and understanding be turned to such an account as to leave 
them imaU jregiet for the want of a 'more advantageous country. Beyond 
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'Forvlg^atid Vevetetad there is a beautifhl wood of Scotth firt, with NorWiy 

spruce firs now and then intermixed, which runs up a broad and levd 

valley at the foot of the higher mountains. The waters are precipitated from 

the rocks in small resplendent and noisy cascades^ and are collected below 

into placid streams, which in tlieir various windings give a wonderful animsi- 

tiou to these woods. Frydenlund^ a neat country-house hefe, is situated al^ng; 

the side of a hill, between majestic birches and alders, and with a view of Ve-^ 

velstad and of the Sound. Above, in the wood, a number of pleasant walks 

' lead up to the mountains, and to similar embellishments among the high and 

dark trees; and close by them there is a passable road of more than four English 

miles in length, which is an unheard of phenomenon in these rocky coasts. All 

these improvements owe their origin to the excellent proprietor of Forvigi 

M. Brodkorb, a counsellor^ of justice (justiz-rath), who has distinguished 

himself by the most praise-worthy and enviable exertions for the province 

which he inhabits. He has several times saved it from perishing by famine 

by the activity and vigour of mind which he displayed in freighting vessels 

with grain from Archangel at his own cost and risk. In former centuries thd 

Russians had made their appearance as robbers on the coasts; but they never 

before appeared in the transactions of friendly commercial intercourse. From 

these transactions, M. Brodkorb derived much more respect and confidence 

than personal advantage. 

FoRYie, the 4th of June. The white lime-stone beds are again not unfte^ • 
quent along the shore of the Sound. They are enveloped in mica-slate, in 
which no felspar appears. The hills near to Forvig, about two hundred £nglish 
feet in heighth, are composed exactly in the same manner all the way up to 
the flat valley above, beneath the higher mountains. The slates here assume a 
singular Kigzag form, and run in serpentine lines above the rocks. The strata 
rise considerably here as well as elsewhere, and dip towards the country and 
into the mountains. This is the general mode o^ stratification on these 
coasts; we can recognize it at great distances, through declivities and more 
firm protruding strata, of which the lines of inclination are distinctly visible 
fi^r a distance of sereral leagues. But this composition of the rocks termi-* 
nateis whenever we reach the foot of the higher and connected range of 
mountains. Felspar immediately makes its appearance then in every 
quarter, in large shining crystals, which press closely on one another, and . 
almoet drive out all the other ingredients. There is also nothing more pf a 

T 
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alatcy Bature in the blocks and. rocks. It is exactly as if we were ascfinding 
the rocks of the Kynast, or were among the blocks in the neighbourhood of 
Hirschberg andScbmiedeberg. This unexpected formation stretches out in 
exactly the same manner, not in a single or thick bed, like the gneiss with the 
large felspar crystals at Kongsvold and Drivstuen ; for from the foot to the 
top of the mountain of Bevelstadsfieldt, which is certainly more than one 
thousand six hundred English feet in heighth, its continuation is scarcely 
interrupted by a small bed of a little granite abounding in felspar. The large 
felspars every where shine on the large disentangled blocks dbwn the declivity. 
However, when such large surfaces are uncoveised, we cannot disguise the 
circumstance that by far the greatest number of these crystals lie behind one 
another, and in places at a considerable distance from one another are exactly 
in the same direction. Hence we are enabled to ascertain the general dipping 
of the rock which is 60 degrees towards the east, and which stretches about 
h. U. (N. N. W. and S. S. E.) ; exactly similar te the mica-slate below at 
the Sound. We do not find such a parallelism in the rocks at Hirschberg, 
nor in the granite at Feurs on the Loire. The mica between the felspar 
crystals is black scaley, and never continuous as in the mica-slate, and the 
quartz is not abundant. The Ismail chain stretches for more than nine 
English miles between Vetsen and Velfiord ; and probably at the last named 
Fiord penetrates into the country. Its greatest heighth is a point above 
Hogholm, which is thence called Hogholmstind, probably upwards of two 
thousand one hundred English feet in heighth. How far however does th^ 
granite extend into the interior of the mountains? And what date shall 
we assign to it ? Shall we represent it as actually older tEan gneiss, and of 
equal age with the granite of France, Silesia, and the Hartz? Or shall we 
believe that this old granite only makes its appearance for once in this single 
spot of Norway exactly at tl>e extremity of the great Kiolen mountains, 
where there is neither the commencement of a plain, nor a termination of 

jhe newer formations ? I took a good deal of trouble to find at the foot of 
the mountain the immediate line of separation between the granite and the 

/mica-slate. Both formations are here characteristic and determinate, and 
do not alternate with one another; and however difiJcult it is to arrive with 
accuracy at the point of separation, yet it was evident that the mica-slate 
not only displayed itself at the foot of the mountain, but actually went up 
the mountains in a considerablygreater degree. If we add to this the stratifica* ' 
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ttoR; the dipping of the strata towards the east into the mountains, h 
becomes a matter of certainty thai the mica-slatcruns benedth the granito, 
and that the latter is consequently newer, '^x\i\ lies above the other. We 
may compare it in respect of position with the granite of the summit of 
St Cotthardt, which also lies above remarkably fine slatey mica-slate^ and 
which does not yield to this granite of Vevelstadt either in extent or heighth.* 
From its first appearance below the Hospital to file tops of Proza and Fieudo, 
there is a heighth of more than two thousand one hundred English feet. But* 
where shall we again find it in Norway of Sweden ? Hitherto no points are 
known where we mav search for it with any hopes of success. The whole 
of the newer gneiss formation, which lies on the mica-slate, is in general more 
rcire in Sweden. Are.we to include in it the granite which Cronstadt de- 
seribes in the mineralogical account of Jamteland ? (Svensk. Akad. HandL 
1763^. To the south of the road, he says, between Jamteland and Vardalen, 
the greatest part of the mountains consists of mica-slate, which again makes 
its appearance at Roraaa. But northwards, and especially in the two parishei. 
of Sorle and Nordii, which belong to the Prastegietdt of Sneaasen in Inderven, 
the mica-slate changes more and more into granite, and the latter appears at 
last of a very coarse grain and of a red colour. Towards the boundaries of 
Nummedal it again disappears, and in place of it we see at Portfield a^ 
quartzey conglomerate, which is not unfrequent in these mountains^ and 
which probably bel6ngs to the transition formation. We might well conclude 
from this position that the granite also was newer than mica-slate; but wem 
there in it as many large and beautiful felspar crystals as distinguish in so 
remarkable a manner the rocks of Vevelstadt, Cronstadt would certainly not 
have forgotten to mention it. In the granite at Forvig tourmaline is not alto- 
gether rare; even close to the house there are great blocks lying about, 
containing large beautiful and black cr^^stals of tourmaline surrounded by 



* It is worthy of remark that sereral of the most striking granite mountains in Europe are 
composed of newer grunitc : this is the case with Saint Gothard as mentioned hy Von BocH. 
Moot Blanc, the highest mountain in Europe, is composed of newer granite: and the magnifi.. 
tent granite mountains in the Island of Arran in the Frith of Clyde rest on strata of cla/^slate^ 
kc. and therefore are composed of a newer granite. Many of the Zetland islands nearlj agree 
with Norway in structure and composition^ and I am of opinion that the granitsof thoiMnn*' 
huid^ the largest of the Zetlaad isUods, belongs to the newer formation.—J. 
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large shining folia of mica of a silver white colour. But I could see no horn - 
blende ; a few black beds, especially at the top of the mountain, consist o€ 
fine scaley mica, with a little felspar between. We find there also a few pure 
and thick beds of quarts. 

The prospect from the Fieldl of the Archipelago of islands around is not 
without interest. We are astonished at the diversity of shapes they exhibit* 
Some of them are rocks, wbhch are hardly accessible ; others again are com-* 
pletely flat, and scarcely elevated above the surface of the water; some 
exhibit the appearance of mountains; while others .look like a collection of 
several high islands, between which the water has forsaken the bottom* 
There is none of them more striking, even from below, than the elevated 
island of Atsten, with its high mountains, the Seven Sifters fSyv Sotien^J^ 
seven points which ascend far beyond the region of snow, and the base of which, 
conaisting of black rocks, rises almost perpendicularly out of the s^a. They 
are by far the greatest heights ^ far as the ey^can reaich, and certainly 
•xceed four thousand two hundred and sixty English feet. In the whole 
tmy northwards, to the ferthermost cape, we see but few islands which equal 
this in keighth. If it were not for it, the singular Vegoe would appear high, 
whose two points rise with great abruptness, but do not exceed two thousand 
•ne hundred and thirty English feet. It is one of the outermost islands 
lowarda the sea, and exactly opposite Vevelstadtfieldt. It is so much the 
more remarkable as we can recognize firom this Fieldt with great distinctness 
the manner in which the strata of both points dip, not as in the Mainbod 
towards the east, but in an exactly, opposite direction towards the west. 
May not the greatest number of these islands, points, and rocks, only rise 
above the surface of the water, because this diversity in the inclination and 
dipping of the, strata in their opposite extremity universally raised several 
strata above this surface ? 

S6r-Herr6e, the 7th of June. We changed our boats at Forvig. The 
Sorenscriver Hoist of Tiotoe, gave up to us what was called a Vefige^oaty 
that we might proceed with it to Lodingen. It was a prettily painted boat, 
well ornamented, with a roomy and comfortable cabin or Venge behind, 
almost resembling that of a ship. Our ladies and children found some 
consolation in this for the hardsliips of the journey, and when the weather 
was aalm, it would have resembled a pleasure excursioa, if every hoataitd shi^ 
were not a prison. Six men rowed during calms. 
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The north wind was against us. We rowed tediously over Vestenfiord 
towards Tiotoe, expecting, but in vain, that the wind would fall, and allow 
us again to make use of our oars« It is singular enough, that a single small 
island, even a rock, is sufficient to put a stop to the waves of an unfavoura* 
ble wind not too powerful. Defended in this manner, we can make leagues 
of way ; and when we pass the rock, we scarcely proceed a few hundred 
y«rds in the hour. We were compelled to remain af Rosoen opposite to 
Tioloe in expectation of a different wind. Vestenfiord is the farthest point at 
which oysters have ever been found. They have, never been discovered 
ferther porth, which is singular enough. Oysters do not live at the surface 
of the water. Is the colder temperature communicated to the water at 
oyster depth ? If not, why are they not found still farther norths 

The stone of Rosoen is white gneiss abounding in felspar, on which beds of 
mica-slate frequently repose, consequently it is not gneiss of the older for« 
mation. The strata here also dip towards the we^. NotVithstanding the 
island is not above an English mile in length, we can see rolks on it of two 
and three hundred feet in heighth, separated by flat and green vailies, which 
run from the one end of the island to the other, and the greatest heighth of 
which seldom rises more than forty or fifty feet above the surface of the sea : 
a group of skUirs in which the water between the rocks is wanting. The 
vailies assume the place of the sounds. On the other hand, Tiotoe, which 
lies at the distance of not more than an English mile, is throughout flat and 
without rocks, an* entire plain. It may easily be conceived how much we 
are struck by the. appearance of such a plain almost close to the foot of 
the great Giants of Alstahoug, and in the midst of so many lingular rocks 
all arouiMl. It was from the eariiest (inies accounted one of the most 
fertile pla>n# in the northern lands^ and the vassal sovefeigns of the 
Norwegian kings, or their governors of these provinces, used to dwell 
here.* The ground is yet excellent, and is, said to be excellently culti- 
vated. The proprietor, John Brodkorb, a cousin of the counselor in Forvig, 
to wh«n the greatest part' of the island belengss is. universally spoken of as 
one of the best and most aetiw agpi«ulturis(» of the north. Ue endeavoured 



♦ Heimskrinsla'T-Kong Olafi hinom Ilelgasaga. 162. Ilareck^ Ecind Skald^pillet's son 
drofc all the boors from tht island, auil became ticlr partly by cultiyating it, and partly by 
trading to Finmarlfc. 
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to grow wheat on this island; but notwithstanding the grain ripened, the 
profit did not repay the trouble. The lai^e and beautiful bouse of the 
proprietor, and the church, close adjoining, have a very agreea()le effect when 
viewed from Rosoen. - . 

It grew completely calm in the night, and early in the morning we rowed 
pretty quickly past by the bishop's seat of Alstahoug, and about mid-day 
reached the flat island of Sor-Herroe, two leagues from Rosoen, and one of 
the farthermost islands towards the sea. But we were stopt from proceeding 
farther by the winds rising again. It appeared as if by an accident we 
had been at once transported from the northern mountains to the plains of 
Denmark. The view from the house extends over an endless plain, where 
no rpck, no cliff in the direction of the sea, recalls the mountains of the coast 
to our recollection. The island is more than two. English miles in circum- 
ference, and yet it is scarcely more than forty feet above the sea. The water 
on that account%does not easily find an outlet, and a great part of the land 
for the most piirt of the year remains a complete mdTass. What a pity ! 
for the ground is here very good. Even in its present condition the island 
maintains forty cows, four horses, which are necessary for the tillage, and a 
number of sheep, among which there are many Spanish. It is the property 
of the chaplain of the PrastegielJt of Alstahoug, who lives on this island* 
The whole parish was given to the bishop for his maintenance, when about 
three years ago Nordlaud and Finmark were separated iVom the bishoprick 
of Drontheim, and both provinces received their separate bishop'sr seat. This 
was very necessary. It has been sufficiently shown by experience how dif- 
ficult, and frequently even ]mi)ossible, it was for the bishops of Drontheim to 
perform their visitations. These provinces remained less known on that 
account, and the country could not avoid being subject to many a small 
grievance, which a bishop in districts less remote could easily have remedied. 
The Laplanders, or Finns as they are here called, since their conversion to 
Christianity, were never Subjected to the bishop, but only to the college of 
missionaries. The college is now no more, and the new bishop exercises 
spiritual authority over all the Norwegian sub^jects in Nordland and 
Finmark. 

It was an interesting spectacle to us to see on a Sunday several hundreds 
of these amphibious men flocking to church. They are all dressed alike, as 
if in uniform, in earth-brown frocks, like those of miners, only close on every 
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aide except the breast, in the opening of which smaU blue trimmings run 
down on both sides. They had large white tfowsers on above boots, and a 
red woollen cap on their heads, with a felt hat above it. This is the cha- 
racteristic dress of the fishermen of Nordland ; those of Drontheim,' Bergen, 
and Christiansand do not wear it. Their figure is still more striking. The 
flat faces, fair hair, which are generally believed to be universal among the in- 
habitants of Nordland, are not often seen here. On the contrary, I saw with 
astonishment several true Turkish physiognomies, and this was by no means 
a rarity: noses and bones extremely prominent, black dazzling eye?, and 
no trace of the fair physiognomy of the Danes. The muscles do not here 
appear swbln out at the expence of the bones ; all the features are sharp and 
determinate.^ It is true all are not of this description ; but we should in 
vain look for such forms in Upland at Geffle, in Westmannland, in Werme- 
land, Westgothland, or in other provinces of the interior of Sweden. 'This ' 
brought to my mind the recollection of the endeavour of the worthy Schon- 
ing, in a highly learned and instructive treatise, to prove that the Phoenicians in 
all probability visited these remote regions, and that Carthaginian seamen 
repaired to the fishery at Lofodden, and conveyed their fish to Africa.* 
For Thule lies here and no where else, if there was ever such a place : it is ( 
certainly not in Iceland, nor between the Orkney and Shetland islands. I 
In Iceland, which the polar circle scarcely touches, we cannot speak of day 
for several months in summer, and night for several months in winter. 
Agriculture was never in a flourishing state in Iceland, which Strabo states 
to be the case with regard to Thule, where the grain was preserved in large 
granaries and thrashed out and kept. « Iceland was an uninhabited and desert 
island, when the Norwegians, under the government of Harald Haarfager, 
sought and found freedom there ; but in Thule, which reached to the Frozen 
Ocean, the inhabitants were by no means in a low state of civilization. 
Mela, who follows in this the Greek writers, relates expressly that Thule is to 
the north of Sarmatia, and opposite the Belgian coast. However, Thule 
cannot be one of the British islands ; for Thule was six days journey ^distant 
from Britain; it was large, and lay far beyond Ireland; and it was the 

• Ktobenhaons Videfukabs Selbik. Sckrft. Tom. IX. Four days jonraej to the soath. 
tast^ a great fishery was fonnerly carried on in the Straits^ and the fish salted and taken to 
Carthage.— if. 16«. 
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farthermost land towards the nikth. How can we suppose that the Phoenix 
cians could be so well acquainted with fidtaib and Ireland, that they 
i:ould accarately determine their extent without ever visiting the neigh- 
bouring country of Norway, or receiving any information respecting it in 
these islands. The coast of Scotland and Berg/sn are so near, that the 
passage from the one to the other is frequently performed in one day ; and 
Scotch vessels ladtn with butter have sometimes been freighted by Scotch 
fi^^mers direct for the town, which is at so short a distance, instead of disposiog 
of their commodity for general exportation. The currents run from Scotland 
and Ireland towards the northern coasts, and not towards Iceland. Thale 
included the whole coast to the northernmost point; and ti^o oldest writers. 
f]o not sky that it was an island, though even if they did so, it was very 
easy for them to mistake Norway, or even parts of the country, for large 
islands. When we find that the memory of the punic residence is still 
preserved in the language and manner^ of Ireland, how easily might words 
and individual expressions peculiar to the inhabitants of Nordland display 
their foreign Phoenician or Carthaginian relation in the same manner as 
thtir prominent features. In this point of view a collection of the most 
remarkable peculiarities in the language of this country would be of the 
Utmost importance ; and it were to be wished that M. Schnabel, a cleigymaa 
in Sor-Herroe, who is extremely well versed in ancient and modern literature, 
could possess leisure and inclination to think of such an undertaking.* 

Sor-Her&qe, the 8th of June* We overlook here from the north the seven 
high rocks of Alstahoug. From Vevelstad we had hitherto only seen them 
from the south. The view is sublime beyond all description, especially wheo 
the nightly sun gilds their tops, and leaves the immense mass at their base in 
mysterious uncertainty. In the steep vallies, bushes reach upwards along the 
sides to a considerable heighth, after which the rocks appear steep and en- 
tirely naked, and the snow lies fast aiid immoveable at top, and shines in the 
rays of the sun like ice. The chain runa parallel with the great Vefsenfiord ; 
and it is evident that it has formed this fiord. The strata dip towards the 
north-west, and the greatest and most frightful declivities are towards tba 



* M. Schnabel hat sioce beea lebiOTed to Drontlietai. He is a broAer of tibe }ate Dean 
Marcus Schna^l io Eger ; a Tery good fragment of a description of llaraai«er, written bj^ 
whom, has been gWen to the world by Pro?ost Strom«*Kiobenh. 1781, 
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Fiord, f These' strata have been elevated from below, and bmg in a threat- 
ening position over the abyss which thej have opened. Veften fiord changes 
Its direction immediately on their account, and enters the land in the crooked 
^ape of a half moon, when the range of rocks terminates; but lest we 
^ou1d be tempted to imagine from the appearance of these rocks the phe- 
nomenon to be more, universal, and the same stratification to belong at least 
to the whole province, we have only to cast our eyes at the same time oa 
the large and high mountain of Dunnoe, which withdraws the suh firoa 
Sor-H^rroe for> several hours together, notwithstanding it i^ at a distanced 
dnlost five finglish* miles. On this mountain thiire are twoitopi in the shapA 
<ff Qmatl mountains, ru^;ed, bare, and rsinjg^ abruptly npn^atds ; the one 
westwards towards the sea, and the other eastwards, each upwards of three 
thousatid two hundred English, feet in hei^hthj All the strata may be distinctly 
seen to'the top; but they no longer dip, as at Alaten, towards- the north- we^^/ 
but ^ distinctly inlatid towards the Mst r^and ithe-dutgoings of the^stmta iire'im 
Mk difedtion of -theot^h sea.* towards the west. • It is undoubtedly >difilo(ilt, 
perhafj^' it is eved^impossiMe', to 'di^over any general law of stmtificlition 
b^e; but it \<<ould be deciding precipi'tatdy, were we to ascribe the tainng 
arid' formation of these islands to secret poweis^ to eurthqutdcei^ whicfa'^bave 
generally so much imputed to*' them. HaVB earthqutikes then heaped to^ 
gethW all- mountains In ejtactty the same^maniler i There we no mouDlMa- 
chains throughout the earth^t^ surface with .AAmonlo/ atiata : the cause is 
not sufficiently powerful to effect this. Whdt are all these rocks of Nordland } 
What ait these islands of upwardis of four thousand feet in beighth ? -What 
are the seven thousand five hundred feet heighths of Dovrefieldt, in comparison 
with a power capable of agitating at the same time the greatest part of the 
earth's surface ? Could it throw up the whole of Helgeland; mountain^ 
many miles in heighth, and notrocks, whose summits we can ascend in^a 
few hours ? Others again say, if it was not such an universally operating 
cause, we may, however, reasonably ascribe this throwing up of the strata 
to elastic fluids, inclosed in cavities beneath the mountains, which have 
been produced by the dissimilar deposition of the movntaip-masses. It is 
true we may comprehend in this way the constant fluctuation of the direc*- 
tion, and the origin of many a singular form in the mountaiils : but thi« 
cause would destroy every remains of regularity or law in the phenomena of 

u 
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«tratific8tion, and cdndequently would be grantiDg a great deal too tnucB. 
For vre fiad not only stratificationa which continne for a great way throngb 
couli tries, and perhaps too on the coast here ; but it alao seems as if at a 
certain distance from the main mountains the strata always incline towards^ 
the central chain. Besides^ such fluids would operate throughout their 
whole extent. When they experience the slightest opposition, there they 
break out : the pressure upon all the other points is diminished, and ceases 
with the breaking out, and consequently .no effect is prodjuced on the more 
film and solid places. Such causes may threw up rocks, amall islands^ a 
Manienuavoj horns and peaks ; but could liardly be supposed to produce a. 
clMun running for many miles, like the rocks of Alstahoug, or .many of those 
on the coast of Beigen. . , . . 

But these elastic . fluids art merely conjecttifal causes, Jand. we know, how 
dangerous it is'taaumif conjecture into geognosy. By such means ir^.fnake 
a bold plunge into tlie midatof the slow cpturs^ of geok)giqal experienceitand 
if the adventure does not succeed (and howican tbat.b^ d^termin^))^ we 
lose the baautiful cine whicb the progi^te of this expe^i^noe prouQii^ed would 
fionnect us more nearly with the livHig world, which, aijiiowed us U) h<)pe 
that we should Imve a nearer prospect of comprehending'tbe general plan ^t 
natdre in the : format iqa of orgahic and inoi^gadic. bodies, if ; we could onljr 
again find the same path : for the great course of nature is but one and,tiie 
same, from the coagulation of granite, to the career of man.* 

LuaoE, the lOth of Ju6e. A fresh south-east wind soon carried us Crom 
Sor-Herroe, along by the bottom of the high rocks of Dunnoe, in a few hours 
into the open sea. We were struck with the singular appearance of the rock 
Lovunnen ; a cliff wholly insulated in the open sea. and separated from all 
the other islands. We passed it, and in the afternoon we reached the groqp 
©f islands of Luroe. - In the evening we lay at anchor in the small harbour 
of Lu roe. 

* Tlu: hypothesis of che connexioo of organic with inorgaitic bodies alludeil to id the tent is 
at preteot much in vogue in Gerroanj. The sopportors of that speculation maintain that 
minerals, plairts, and animals, haye been called into existence by the agency of the samegeaaval 
powers ; that minerals were first created, plants and animals Hs^, M. Von Buch^ in the year 
1S06, pablishcd a memoir on this aobject. which he read before th^ Royal Academy of Sciences Ui 
Berlin. It is entitled, ^^ Ueber das Fortschreiten der Bildungen in dtfr Natur/' — I. 
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Ltivunnen is the resort of Jiumerous birds /"Zwnrf/iig^/, a/ca mr/ira^ called 
puffins, which are very much caught on account of their feathers. It is by 
BO means difficult to catch them. They sit coMected together in small clefts 
of the rocks. The fowler lays hold of the first with iron hooks ; or if the 
'iJpening is deep, he sends a dog trained for th^t purpose into it, who returns 
with one of the birds in his mouth. The next bird follows the first, another 
•utceeds, and so on in their order, till the last of the republic. In this 
manner the fowler extracts the whole train of them at once, and in a short 
time collects a great booty. (This manner of catching birds was known also 
to Pontoppedan. ^ Nat. Hist. 11. 141). The bird does not live on flat 
islands, or those which are not very rocky ; and it also shups the appearance '^ 
of men. Its constant residence is high and difficult cliffs^ which stretch wide 
out into the sea. It does uot enter the Fiord, and scarcely comes between the 
islands ^hich surround the mouth of the Fiord. 

The residence of the proprietor of Luroe lies an English mile from the 
harbour, in the interior of the island, in a pleasant situation, between green 
meadows, along a running stream. The moat frightful rocks rise perpendi- 
cularly over it, which inspire a feeling of grandeur, and contrast in a powerful 
manner with the calm sensations excited by the contemplation of the lovely 
green below. The numerous and amiable family of M. Dass, a merchant 
who lives here, is altogetljer in harmony with this beautiful scene. We 
ascended the mountains even in the night. The i^irches above were putting 
forth their leaves, and the birches at the foot of the rocks were already 
entirely green. We found here again the spring of Vevelstad. Aftep 
ascending the first stage of the mountain, we entered a valley of perhaps four 
hundred feet in heighth : there the leaves disappeared, and in the distance 
we saw snow along the declivity. The Fieldi is ^teep, even from this place, 
but not rocky ; \ye soon reached the precipice above the Gaard, and scarcely 
•saw the buildings and human beings in the giddy depth beneath us. The 
birches at last left us, and the places covered with snow became more 
fl^uent and large. Tiie summitappeared to us like a sort of town formed of 
stones, with a signal on it. We were there on a small rtdge between two 
abysses. The snow here resembled a mound, which hung over the depth. to 
the east for a great extent. We were obliged to advance with great caution 
towards the edge, where we saw the rock fail steep and perpendicularly. 
The heighth appeared very great. The bafrometer gave it two thousand one 
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hundred and eighty-seven English feet above the Gaard.* This is a great deal 
for rocks which rise with such abruptness. We commanded an extensive 
prospect : the islands in the distance were concealed in a fog, which joined 
sea and sky together. Towards the land, snow mountains of a much greater' 
heighth than Luroe towered up before us in continued rows. Close at hand 
we saw the mountain of Hermanoe, equally high, steep, and small ; and far 
out at sea appeared close to one another the four high points of Trande» 
between which the polar circle runs. It is astonishing to see the manner in 
which the sea and mountains here contend for dominion, and in which the 
immensity of the ocean at last prevails. It was a melancholy consideration 
for us that we could not advance and penetrate into this immensity. We 
hastened back, and rapidly descended the mountain ; and we were softly 
and gently received below by the limpid streams, the thickets^ and the 
friendly habitation amongst the rocks. 

What could be wanting to this island, if the fishery of Lofodden allowed 
the inhabitants to think of any other mode of industry than fishing ? The 
soil is excellent in the extensive hanging vallies, in which the water may be 
either carried off, or preserved as is found necessary. Sand and calcareous 
earth from shells are to be found in the neighbourhood in sufficient quantity to 
admit of giving the greatest possible fertilization to the soil. There is as 
much wood on the mountains and the Fieldt as is necessary for household 
purposes. The property is separated from other places in such a manner, that 
all entrance to bears, wolves, and lynxes is denied ; for they cannot pass from 
the continent across the Sound, and therefore they never visit these islands* 
Lastly, the climate, like that of Tiotoe, is not altogether unfavourable to 
agriculture. Luroe is universally accounted warmer than any of the sur- 
rounding islands ; and we were willingly induced to give credit to this; for 
7S*. 5 of Fahrenheit for four or five hours in the middle of the day, which we 
had here, is a degree of heat in spring which is not given to every island. 
The flat part of the island lies like a hothouse before the Fieldt, which defends 
it. from the north and east. In such a situation it appeared surprising to us 
that the Gaard only maintained thirty cows, fifty sheep, and one hundred 
goats. What the few boors maintain, who also live on the island, is hardly 
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worth mentioning. M. Das$ also keeps for his pleasure two rein deer on the 
Fieldt) which, when they multiply, will be banished from it ; for rein deer 
do BO good in the neighbourhood of cultivated fields. This place may have 
lost in comparison of what it was in former times, for it appears to have been 
of old in high estimation. Three or four immensely large tumuli of earth 
(KiSmpehoieJ preserve the remembrance of the old inhabitants, their wealth,' 
and prosperity. For tumuli, such as they are, could only be thrown up for 
great and powerful individuals. But history, which is full of the mention of 
the heroes of Nordland, and often commemorates those who dwelt in Hel- 
geland, is altogether silent with respect to Luroe. The fear of the inhabi* 
tants prevents the tumuli from being examined ; for they imagine that they 
would wakep spirits, who would then take up their perpetual residence on 
the. island. In a half^pened mound there were a good many remains of 
antiquity found. 



Gneiss only appears here, and no trace of mica-slate or lime-stone. The 
whole way up the mountain we are dazzled by the felspar, which is not 
concealed between the slates, as is so often the case in the gneiss of the other 
islands. Were WQ^only to have pieces and small blocks before us, like those 
of which several walls are constructed, we should believe in the existence 
of granite in this mountain. But the mixture is too indefinite and too 
various to allow of such a supposition ; and even in the rocks which have 
fallen down, and lie scattered over the meadows, the slatey structure of the 
gneiss is betrayed by the flat position of the scaley mica. We can hardly, 
however, find felspar of a larger graiMhan what we see above in the middle, 
and at the summit of the roeks ; for there we not unfrequently meet with 
pieces, single crystals, of at least the length of a foot and upwards ; but the 
fielspar which lies between^ though of an admirable flesh-red colour, and 
but seldom white, is not small granular. Quartz frequently appears also in 
this gigantic form, but mica does not. Mica, which also makes its appearance 
in small masses, consists of small black scales over one another, and not large 
folia. Deeper down, at the foot of the rocks, the grain of the mixture is 
certainly less striking and large ; but it is so much the richer in foreign ingre- 
dients, which appear here almost essential. None of them deserves to be 
named before the black titanium, which is exactly similar to the titanic iron, 
ore pf Arendal ; for none of the ingredients is more frequent, or more striking,' 
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frDin its diizzItDg and almost metalUc blackness, between the red -of the , 
(felspar. The pieces are of the size of small eggs, like the augite in the beau- 
tiful mixtures in the Sauaipe in Carinthia; almost conchoidal in the fracture, 
and in large blocks, granular, mixed with felspar and quartz, and nearly always 
with hornblende. This }s singular enough, for hornblende never appears 
here as a bed, but in a mixture in this manner it frequently preponderates 
over the mica. A beautiful green covering of chlorite in druses and cavities 
of the quartz also occurs, similar to what we observe at Mont Blanc, and the 
south "side of the Alps. Should not tourmaline also be found in these 
mixtures ? Or is its place occupied by the piecto of titanium. 

The strata of the mountain dip towards the north-^ast ; abd hence the 
abrupt precipices of the south side and towards the Gaard. 

The flat part of the island is covered with later productions. In the 
middle, between the Gaard and the harbour, there is a church ; and at no 
great distance from it the ground is uncovered. Under the black moorish 
mould there/^ appears a stratum two feet in thicknessr of a dazzling snow 
white colour, of a loose texture, and to appearance of fine shining sand. 
Sand however it is not. In the whole stratum there are nothing but yellowish 
broken shells, and small Uvalves in infinite number ; several large ones lie 
between, but there is no earth or marly clay, as at Steenkiers. The stratum 
runs in this manner in a horizontal direction, throughout all the plains of 
the island, covered with moss and peat earth. Its greatest heighth is not 
perhaps more than twenty or thirty feet above the surface of the sea. Is 
this also an effect of the gradual sinking of the surface of the ocean ? The 
phenomenon is at least more remarkable than all the marie beds containing 
bivalve shells at Siidenfields and Steenkiers ; for it does not bear the appearance 
here of an inundation as in those places, but of gradual and calm deposition 
on the earth. We find something similar in the neighbourhood of Drontheim, 
on the entirely flat and level peninsula of Oereland. We meet there witli 
bivalve shells, lying scattered under the great peat mos^ and covered with 
marine plants. The whole moor in the undermost beds consists there of 
marine plants, hot in the uppermost, of meadow and marsh plants. Fabricius, 
S64. Where is there any thing similar in the Sudenfields ?♦ 



♦ The foHowing U the pasiage on FabricHis aUuded to by M. Von Bucb. « Wc obtidned a 
ft«ib proof of Uie decrease <»f the water of the ocean by exMntninf nom mawes of peat acwly duf * 
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VilttTiL, the ISth of .fune. On the morDing of the 11th, we left Luroe 
With clear and channing weather ; and immediately after we cut through the 
pollur circle nearly below the high and rugged Hestmano, the strata of which 
appear to be a continuation of Laroe^ and dip in a similar manner towards the 
north-east. Before mid-day we saw Rodoe before us, a celebrated and consi-i 
derable island, and now the central point of the extensive Prastegieldt of 
Rodoe. The form of these rocks, which rise like a high Gothic ruin, high 
above the green surfieice towards the north, presents us with one of the most 
beautiful and striking objects in the north. We passed' it, and reached in'a 
complete calm the small island of Svinvar in the evening, where M, Hvit 
gave us wbai we almost every where met with, a most friendly reception. 
The sounds which run between them are sufficiently deep and clear to allow 
the vessels of Nordland a passage through them : and on this account these 
Tidssels frequently wait here for a favourable wind, or the end of a storm ; for 
the waves in such long and narrow sounds are b}' no means dangerous. These, 
inlands are of gneiss, with white felspar, very small granular, and extended 
lengthwise between the scaley mica. Mica-slate beds are not strikiiigly 
visible, but are probably contained in them. 

The wind on the following morning was again favourable to us, and 
brought us quickly through the Stott Sound. Here, as well as at Svinvar, 
there is a place of trade and a merchant's seat, which is situated under the 
frightful rocks of the Kunnen. This is a broad cape, which stretches out for 
a long * way. It is a peculiar mountain, which divides the winds like 
Stattland at Sfindmor. We had scarcely approached the point, when we were 
deserted by the seuth wind, and the boat's crew were obliged to have re^ 
course to their oars. We proceeded close under the rocks for more than an 
English mile. They appear indescribably high and striking. The precipices 
tH« completely perpendicular and naked, and certainly a thousand feet in^ 
heighth ; and there are but very few places at the base where they 
are washed by the sea where there is any thing like a footing. Some 



from tb« earth. The lower beds were alnxott entirely composed of putrid marine plants. V/e 
obserTed distinct eiampTes of the zostera^ with its long and narrow learcs; the upper bed was 
formed of sphagnam. In general not a trace of wood, nor roots of any kind, so frequent lor 
•tfaer bogs, was to be seen in this.Tast aorsn : bnt w« found abandance of shells and sand, 
ifhkhare evident proi)f» of an anlerioKiiuuidatioD."^ JFWricnif, Ftfjfoge en Norwege.-^J. 
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of the Tocks advance' before the Pciit ^teh oaaj^stic shapes, » like col6feal 
Addystones in the sea. Every thiogJ £(round appears of a gigantic shape^ and 
the small and audacious boat qxx the waves dwindle»down among them to ^ 
point on the suriace of the water. The stnta nm borizoritally in ctew and 
dark stripes, but in a similar gigantic proportion; for these stripes naj 
probably be forty, nay even sixty feet in thtekness. We follow them for*a 
long way, as far as this steep cape extends, through all its windings, and over 
all the projecting rocks. We weremt last enabled with great difficulty to 
l^^rce^ our way through the deep wares into a bay, where they were driven 
back &pm the rocks with double fury ; and after a great d>al of labour wo 
steered ^between a group of rocks and low islands, which formed a sectny 
harbour, and landed at the frioidly farm-hduse of Viiigtil, situated beaeaith 
a green declivity. 

Kunnen divides Nortlland into two parts, distinctly separated frotti oo^ 
another. It is in fact a considerable mountain, a large arid insulated meuHf 
tain-mass, like an island which does not join the principal range of mountaiiia; 
The perpendicular rocks at the cape ri3e immediately from the water ta 
a heighth of more than one thousand feel, but they are, at lea^, another 
thousand feet higher farther on, ^nd in the course of four or five Eqglish 
miles they may be about four thousand feet high. Perpetual snow lies h^rei 
and what is still more, tlxis snow has generated glaciers. About four or. five 
J^nglish miles south from the cape, opposite the trading station ofHaasvar, 
a glacier descends from the height, and the ice comes : into immediate 
contact with the sea, a circumstance perhaps peculiar to this glacier* £vea 
then, the warmth of the summer had merelydriven it a few steps from th^ 
shore, but it would probably regain its former space in a short time. This 
is the first glacier in the north from the glaciers on the mountains of the 
Nord Fiord and the Sondmor in the latitude of 6y ; for we look in vain for 
them on the Kiolen mountains to the south of Salten. 

These masses of ice give us a pretty clear idea of the extent of Kunnoa 
inland. For to produce glaciers it is not enough that mountains enter the 
region of perpetual snow ; they must be preserved there by means of a con- 
siderable space ; for an insulated high mountain like Sneehattan, and a small 
chain of mountains like the rOcks of Alstahoug, can never collect so much 
ice in one place as is necessary to drive forth a glacier from the upper regiona 
to warm vallies. The glaciers of Alstahoug resemble ipicles, which melt in 
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c warmer temperature : but the glaciers of Folgefonden, Justedal, Sdten» 
tl&d Kunnen, impel new masses of ice downwaids from their ioexhaualible 
stores, when the undermost half must yield to the higher temperature. 

Helgeland ends here, and Sal^en beginsr The boundaries of the former 

ptovince are about four English miles beyond Kunnen. This no doubt ia 

not the ancient Helgeland ; for Halogaland was the general name for all the 

country inhabited by the Norwegians in the north as tar as Finmark ; or from 

Senjen to far beyond Lofodden. Of this nothing has been preserved by 

tradition ; for Salten and Helgeland are now considered as two very diatinct 

provinces; and in this they are not only justified by political institutionst 

but by nature herself. Helgeland's boundaries are also the limits of the 

Norway spruce region. These frees still continue to grow in the* Fiords 

round Kunnen ; and in the woods of Beyemfiord they may also be found ; 

but they do not extend farther north, nor are they to be seen deep in the 

interior of the Fiord. From Saltdalen upwards towards the mountains, and. 

in the deep and narrow Saltvattudal between Salten and Foldenfiord, nothing 

but Scotch firs»are to be seen, the spruce firs having altogether disappeared^ 

In this remarkable way the climate becomes more severe from Helgeland 

upwards. In the latitude of Kunnen 67'* at Kanger, on the river Tornea, in 

Sweden, there are excellent woods of spruce firs ; and in that country these 

trees do not disappear till we reach the latitude of 68"*, where they are still to 

be found on plains about eight hundred and fifty English feet above the level 

of the sea. Hence we were led to expect that we should find the spruce firs 

on the sea-coaist, or in the interior of the Fiords, for at least a hundred and 

eighty miles higher, and till we passed Tromsoe ; but the long winter of the 

northern latitudes has here obtained the ascendancy over the cloudy summer 

of the sea*c6ast ; and the brighter sun of Swedish Lapland is more powerful 

in its efiects than the excessively severe winter there. We can hax'dly assign 

to Saltenfiord a higher mean temperature than 34'' of Fahrenheit; nor. a 

higher temperature for the warm month of July than 57% ft. In Sweden,* 

July under the polar circle rises far beyond £9% perhaps close on 61* ; and 

when Salten's August does not reach 59% at Pello and Kanjis that month 

rises to 65\ 6. On this account Helgeland is held in the north to be a highly 

favoured province ; and it yields in population to few provinces in Norway. 

In the enumeration of 1801 it was found to possess twenty-four thousand 

three hundred and sixty-four inhabitants, of whom four thousand nine. 

liundred and ninety-three were contained in the Prastegieldt of AUtahoug.^ 

X 
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Tkift is nearly fourteen men to the square English mik, wbiofa if'more thaa 
the general arerage of Drontheimstift, afid almost- equal to that of Bei|;«» 
and Christiansandstift, though much inferior to the populous districts of 
AggersbuusatiA. In the extensive tallies which aaeend from the Fiords 
towards the mountains, in Veften and in Ranen, agriculture is soceeasfitUj 
followed, more so perhaps than in the middle provinces of the country ; ami 
in these situations there is also no want of woods. But on the sea^coastai 
and on the innumerable islands^ the inhabitants are principally subsisted by 
the herring fishery. For of the quantity of herrings exported from Bergeir» 
which are generally known by the name of Bergen herrings, the half is nearly ^ 
tapplied by the single Prastegieldts of Alstahoug, and Rodoe. No doubt 
in more recent tiniies, the herriug has here, as well as every w^ete else^ 
removed to a greater distance from the coast ; but they still appear in auf* 
ficient abumtance to occupy with their fishery many thousand handa every . 
-season, fNmi August to the end of the year. * 

Our stay at Viigtil was not without its pleasures for us* Here we first 
saw' thestin at midnight in the greatest cleai'ness, and even giving forth heat. 
The birch bushes on the hills were now green, and the flowers appeared in 
multitudes along the declivities. A noble waterfall, not far fix>m the house, 
precipitates itself between blocks of rock of a most picturesque form, and 
(he Stream winds with a loud murmur through green meadows to the Fiord. 
The prospect over the numerous clifis is singular, and especially the view oS 
the high, steep, and rocky Fuglo, from which two cataracts^ like shining silver 
bands, fall from a height of about a thousand feet. In the distance the 
island of Landegade rises to a similar height, with equal steepness. All 
the other^ islands are low, and scarcely raised above the level of the sea, 
compared with these powerful masses. They look like two gigantic teeth, 
and serve to point out to mariners at sea the entmnce of the Saltenfiord, and 
the passage to. Hundholm ; for they are seen in the open sea ,at a distance 
from land of many leagues. Fuglo ia exactly opposite to the Kunnen^ 
and appears like a piece torn from it, for the rock is equally high and 
abrupt; but it is considerably more than four English miles distant from tb» 
main land. 



The rocks of Vuigtil consist of mica-slate, and not of gneiss. This ia not 
only proved by the continuous mica of the masses, and the want of felspar,. 
1r»t abso by the numerous garnets which ate here inewrporated in ti» 
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HMMUitaiii rocky as in the lailt-stoties of Sitibb 9t Droathei^n. TI)e«tmta i}>P 
Kere over^ wWe tow«iKl8 tte eouth-east* as e^so at KuDoen* as we may di«« 
ttMtly SQ^ ift the distance. Hence these strata appear horizoatal at the sea 
ftide beo^tth the cape, for their outgoings aie at this side. This coiocidencev 
and their exta*ial appearance, warrant us in conjecturing that the whole 
Hiountaios of Kunciea are of mica-slate and not of gneiss ; and, even if other-- 
i^ise^ we should still have obtained several further resqlts to enable us to 
deteraunate which of the adjacent idauds belong to the newer gneissi 
and which to the older. We should thereby have found a place again 
for the greater and independent mien-slate formations between the two' 
gneiss formations. 



Boeos, the 16th of June. In the afternoon we passed in calm weather 
the clergyman's house of Gilleskaal, and about five o'clocl^ reached the 
trading station of Areiid. The wind entirely ceased as usual towards 
evening, and the rowers brought us quickly over the Salteniord^ more than 
nine English miles in breadth, through flat islands, to the harbour of 
Hundhdm, which we reached at one o'clock. We lay clos^ to. a laige brigi 
tad in sight of a newly-built wooden quay, here called Brygge, laige store- 
houses, and a considerable and new dwelliQg«house at a short distapce. 
However indifferent objects these may be elsewhere, here they are by no 
means so. A vessel waiting for a lading is a sigbt which does not occur 
for centuries. A quay, or Brygge, worth more than ten thousand dollars in 
a couQtry where every log must be brought from a considerable distance 
M)uth wards, gives rise to well-founded hopes ; and these boats and houses 
prove that the owners neither want spirit nor means to carry their views 
into effect. Hundholm is in fact one of the most remarkable places in 
Nordland; for since its foundation the dawning of the prosperity of that 
province has brightened up. The object is to carry on immediately from 
thii^ place the trade of Beigen ; and for that purpose several of the richest 
merchants in Drontheim have joined together. We can hardly doubt that 
with their means, zeal, and activity, they will accomplish their objects; for 
nothing appears more simple and agreeable to the nature of things. The fish 
is caught in the north, and sold in Spain and Italy. Wfiat obstacle can there 
be to the saving pf toil and labour, of time, gold, and men, and to the sending 
the fish from hence directly for Spain and Italy ? Nothing but custom. In 
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ancient tlmes^ before the existence of Bergen, or any other town on the cotM; 
while Lofodden abounded with fish as at present, vessels were dispatched 
immediately from the north to England and Flanders. Thoralf, King Hamld 
Haarfagers Jarl in Helgeland, in the year 890, pursued the fishery the whole 
winter through, below Vaage in Lofodden, and exchanged the produce in 
England for a rich cargo of wheat, wine, and honey .^ But when Oluf Kyrre 
founded Bergen in 1069» at the time when the Hanseatic League was formed, 
the Germans soon settled there, and got into their hands the whole trade and 
exportation. It was more convenient.for the inhabitants to dispose of their 
fish directly to the counting-house, than to convey them to foreign countries 
through unknown tracts. The same thing took place with the inhabitants 
of Nordland. The unceasing demands of the German factory excited in the 
people of Bergen a great activity in bringing fish from every quarter to this 
general magazine; and this eagerness brought them to Nordland and to 
Finmark. In this way the fishermen of Nordland disposed of their produce 
immediately to the vessels of Bergen, which imposed on themselves the ne- 
cessity of a very short carriage ; for the fishermen did not seek for the 
•merchant^ but the merchant the fish* As the latter was unwilling to have 
a fruitless journey, he brought along with him to the fishermen all that they 
stood in need of, to catch as many as possible. These were the times when 
the town exercised a beneficial guardianship over the country. But the 
town itself sufiered under a much harder oppression. The German factory 
long remained in Beigen like an independent state^ not amenable to the laws 
of the land, and frequently set order and justice at defiance. The courage 
and wisdom of a Walckendorf was required to heal this dangerous wound in 
the heart of the state. The freedom and licence of the Germans were at 
length curtailed. The Hans Towns, however, to revenge themselves perhaps 
for their lost superiority, and the Pomeranian towns in particular, and 
Wismar and Rostock, appeared in 1539 before Bergen with a numerous fleet, 
and plundered this town in so cruel a manner, that the impoverished 
townspeople were rendered incapable of carrying on their usual traffic with 
Nordland.-f The population of Nordland was too great to maintain itself; 
and if they wished to preserve the country from destruction, it was necessary 
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for the iohabitants to perform themselves the long and daogerous paasnge 
to Beigen. In this way the famous Beigen craft had their origin , which 
after a lapse of S70 years were considered in the country, and still more in. 
Bergen, as a sort of law of nature. That. Qeigen's Yog should be closely 
crowded in the month of June with innumerable Nprdland yftchts^ ^ndiagain 
in winter, was a matter of as great certainty as the succession of summer to 
winter, and winter to summer. The purchaser put^ his price on the fish, «i^ 
not the vendor; and the latter has an increased gain in the productioas, 
grain, and articles of luxury which the inhabitants of Nordland derive from 
the town. In the year ISO/^ there came at once from Nordland, Tromso^t 
and Senjen, one hundred and twenty-six yachts to Bergen» and that twice 
in the same year. What a distance! It is almost half the passage to Sfmiui 
and by much the most dangerous and difficult; in a zone in which the winds 
are daily changing, and frequently change in the same day, and blow with 
equal fury from opposite points of the compass; and on a coast which on 
account of the numerous cliffs and Skiars is well known for one of the most 
dangerous on the globe. Notwithstanding of the immense distance (one 
hundred and eighty miles, of Nordland for many), these yachts are by no 
means constructed in such a manner as to allow them to expose themselves 
to the open sea without danger. But there are too many places, great fiords^ 
where they must renounce the protection of sheltering islands, and where not 
unfrequently the heavy laden yacht is driven by the winds and wavea on the 
cii6s. There scarcely passes a year in which some of the yachts of Nord- 
land are not lost in the Foldenfiord or at Statland. Such a loss is easily home 
by the merchant but not by the boor; and several villages have been com* 
pletely ruined by a calamity of the kind. The fishermen or boors, called 
here Bonderne,* generally freight the yacht, which is provided by the 



• That fishenneo should be here called boors can only appear singular to a German; for the 
derivation of boor (Bauer)^ from bauen% to coltiTate the land, proves that boor ean only be 
applied to the Inhabitants of the land. But Bonde, which is translated boor In all the Oaais| 
dictionaries, signifies an inhabitant, and comes from Boe^ to dwell. Bonder signifies nothing 
more than dweUer^ and may therefore be equally applied to landsmen and seamen. In the Ice- 
landic it is still nearer the original word Boanda. The soldiers under their generals are called 
in the same manner ; for zikWiigXe^BrUngMSkatgMQm armies^ Heimskringla^ I(. 306. olafihinom 
helga Saga— Several European languages have corresponding eipressions— Poyfan from pajft^ 
wfUaifanc from vUhgio^Jgrkolu however is closely connected with the sell. 
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retail tnerchatit in their neighbourhood. If the vessel is lost, the boors lose 
along with it a great part of their property ; and if the same accident happens 
again after an interval of a few years, the whole island remains waste and 
ruined. The heart sinks, and the poor wretches must begin the world again 
as if they had newly come in4^ it. A short time ago collections were made 
fhrougKout the whole country for two communities in VestTaage, who| 
thtr^ugh the repeated loss ot^their yacht in two successive years, were suddenly 
reduced from a stale of prosperity to the greatest poverty. The want of men 
frbm these expeditions is equally prejudicial to a province which in the short 
summer of that part of the world has the greatest need of them. A yacht, 
with mast and sails fJRacueilJy like all those of Nordland, cannot be navigated 
with fewer than from eight to twelve strong and active men ; and more than 
a thousand men are thus taken from the land, not for the purpose of adfanc* 
ing its produce, but of diminishing it considerably by the expence of the 
passage. Two months are thus completely lost for them ; and this is se- 
verely felt. For not only the fishery but agriculture stands in the greatest 
want of them ; and the cultivation of the meadows is essentially necessary 
to the preservation of the cattle during winter. To think of circulation in 
these passages is altogether vain. They bring back with them only the 
most necessary articles, corn and meal for their families ; they receive it from the 
merchant for fish delivered. All the families live near one another in an 
insulated manner: the desire of thriving can only be excited among a very ' 
lew, and then can produce no beneficial consequences; for there are too few 
means of gratifying it when men are not collected together from a general 
interest, and impelled to their performance of reciprocal services. What is 
gained beyond the mere necessaries of life is spent in the simplest sensual 
enjoyments,, the consequences of which are as perishable as the enjoyments 
themselves, and have never here enobled the people. This seems the tea- 
avoidable destiny of fishermen. 

It seems to have been the beneficent intention of the government by 
faising Tromsoe to a town to awaken new life in NcMrdktnd, to render the 
ruinous voyages of the fishermen to Bergen unnecessary, and by means of a 
circulation among the inhabitants to generate activity and prosperity among 
them. The consequences have not answered the expectations which were 
formed. Tromsoe probably lies too far from Lofodden, the central point 
of the fishery. The passage to Barcelona was for the merclHinis of Tromsoe 
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wefa anatfaer voyage of didcoveiy as that of Gama to Calcutta. In twelve 
years they have never ventured on it. But what is not to be expected from 
HuDdholm, which is situated in almost the middle of a province carrying on 
the fishery, and which is in the way of every vessel ftom Lofodden or farther 
north ? It is also near to Helgeland, and affords an excellent and secure 
harbour, with entrance and outlet to the south and north, and a very easy 
access from sea. The brig which we found there had anchored with the assist- 
ance of a chart, and without a pilot, in the harbour of Hundbolm, a thing 
which they durst hardly have ventured on at Tromsoe. Besides this, there 
are men at the head of the undertaking at Hundbolm well acquainted with 
the nature of the trade, who know the markets of Barcelona, Leghorn, and 
Naples, with out the necessity of previous instruction in Bergen ; and who, from 
what they have alt'eadydone, have shown that they look beyond the moment, 
and have in view the duration and stability of the undertaking. It was with 
irieasure we contemplated the ten or twelve small wooden houses which on 
the plain have the appearance of a sort of street, where the labourers live who 
are employed in the works. Such was the origin of Carthage, New York, and 
Boston. Hundholn), it is true, is not yet a town, nor has the government as 
yet conferred on this place the privileges of a town ; but how easily might 
it be possible, and how desirable would it be, by means of this kindled spark 
to transport Bergen six degrees farther northwards. Would Bergen be' 
thereby destroyed ? Would it be doomed to the fate of Pisa or Wrsby > 
This could scarcely happen, for Bergen would always be a central point, 
and the soul of the circulation of very considerable and partly very fruitful 
provinces; and'^from its situation it would never cease to be a staple for 
the north. Hence- Hundliolm can never attain the heighth of Bergen, even 
if the six hundred thousand dollars, which the trade of Nordland is at 
present equivalent to, were all exported' from it. But when reasons are 
alleged against the rise of towns in Nordland, such as the low price of 
grain in Bergen compared with all the other Norwegian to%vns, because the 
CDTO-ships are sure of disposing of their cargoes there on account of the 
great competition, it amo\>nts to the same thing as if it was said that 
Bergen must supply all Norway with all foreign comniodities, because 
these conuBodities on account of the certainty of disposal must always be 
f^heapest at Bergen. The inhabitants of Nordland would not pay higher 
for their grain should a town rise up amongst tbem ; but they woiild be 
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funcb more secure from famine than formerljTt and thw consequence alone 
would be of no, small advantage to them. 

But Huudholm is yet a great way. removed from all this. Every things 
in the undertaking is new. The passage from hence to Barcelona has not yet 
been performed, notwithstanding it has been attempted with several vessels 
for two years back ; and the fishers have not yet convinced themselves that 
they may derive here all the advantages of a voys^e to Bergen, without the 
necessity of sacrificing their time, means, and health, in Bergen. With 
peace at sea, and courage and constancy on land, the Nordlandian town wilf 
have existence in the course of a few years. 

The country of Ilundholm is flat, and the whole of the north side from the 
outlet of the Saltenfiord is almost mountainless. Towards Bodoe, a good 
English mile in distance, the road runs over a flat morass, containing 
perhaps more than ten square English miles. What a pity that this land 
should be wholly lost ! The cattle run about in it, and' prevent the grass 
from coming up by breaking the surface of the ground. This level resem- 
bles Oereland, and still more the flat vallies of Luroe ; for a stratum of white 
small vivalves and broken shells lies also every where here under the black 
peat earth ; and this stratum is also at most not more than thirty feet ele- 
vated above the surface of the sea. This phenomenon is certainly deserving 
of attention, as it seems to be common to the whole of the coast.^ 

Our arrival at night in Hundholm was mentioned at Bodoe in the ' 
morning. M. Kegge, the magistrate (Amtmann)^ dispatched his active 
and vigorous sons with coaches for us, which conveyed our ladies rapidly 
along a good and beaten road over the plain. We had almost forgotten that 
there were such things as country roads, having so seldom found them. * We 
followed slowly on foot. 

At the end of the plain lay Bodoe, on a green declivity, rising gently up 
from the Fiord, and surrounded by hills covered with birches to the very 
tops. Between the houses at the bottom there is a beautiful and clear 
running stream. The large and well-built houses of the magistrate and 
the clergyman are here situated quite close to one another, and on the 
opposite side of the stream the cliurch appeass from among the trees. The 
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other royal functionaries of the province (Soremcrwer-^Jtidgen^ and JPo;r<i-*- 
Tax Gatherers) live at distances of about an English mile; and henoe it is 
possible to procure a select and polished society in every respect in this 
remote situation in a very short time. This gives Bodoe a great superiority 
over every other place in Nordland. The inhabitants have also, for a great 
number of years, been distinguished individuals. The late clergyman. Pro* 
feasor Schytte, was long celebrated and esteemed as a learned man, and a 
scientific physician. His acquaintance with natural history was very great, 
Us IS demonstrated both by the writings of Bishop Gunnerus and by his own 
treatises in the collection of the Scientific Society of Drontheim. His. 
labours «s a physician, especially when there was no medical man resident in 
that country, will long live in the remembrance of the people. Since that 
period the government have endeavoured to supply the want of physicians. 
A great and beautiful hospital has been built at the Fiord, and a physician who 
inhabits it is paid for by a small contribution from every inhabitant of the. 
province. But the province is too extensive for one man ; for the jurisdicr 
tion of Nordland is equal in extent to the kingdom of Portugal. If a boat is 
dispatched for the physician from a place two hundred English miles to the 
south, he is perhaps then two hundred English miles in the north, and for 
months cannot visit the patient, whose health cannot suffer such a delay. It 
was therefor^ an excellent plan to convey the patients to the physician ; but 
the plan cannot be carried into execution in a country in which men are so 
slightly connected with one another. It is impossible to procure for the 
patient in the hospital the smallest conveniency, or the strictest nebessairiea 

' of life. Nobody disposes of them> and no person has ^ny thing of the sort 
to dispose of. How much therefore on this account alone is the sue- 

. cessful^ rise of Hundholm to be wished for. With the certainty of sile, ;a 
spirii^ would soon be given to industry, and the plain of Bodoe, which isso 
capable of a better cultivation, would not in vain appeal to the inhabitants. 
In the present condition of the country, and with the small advantages which 
can now be derived from agriculture and grazing, it is not surprising 
that all the boors deem themselves degraded by cultivating the land, and can 
only be compelled to it through necessity. The sea offers them dangers, and 
frequently a great profit; and they every where deem it nobler and more 
becoming a man to extort from the waves, amidst storms and tempests, by 
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their courage and ^kill, what can only be derired from the land throifgh 
patience, dilFgence, and constancy. 

It is true there is always a small corn-field adjoining each Gaard, but 
nothing but bear is derived from it, and seldom a return of more than 
three or four for one. This is too little, say well-informed men, and much 
more might be obtained in these summers with care. For the support of 
their cattle in winter they rely more on leaves, fish-heads, and bones, grass 
wrack, and grounds, than hay ; for how can they possibly think of hs^-making ? 

Our two days at Bodoe flew rapidly by. It could not be otherwise, with 
such a hearty and friendly reception, and hosts so obligingly disposed to anti- 
cipate every want as our*s were. Every thing breathed gladness around us; 
even the weather was serene and beautiful. The appearance of the couatiy 
reisembled the mountains of Silesia, if the animated prospects of the Fioid 
and the high islands of the sea had not recalled to us the neighbourhood 
of the great ocean. The rooms were no longer heated, and spots of snow 
lay only here and there along the sea shore. 

There can be no want of fire-wood here I thought ; for all the hills are 
covered with birches. But too much is consumed in winter, and these 
birches are besides too small. They compute that they must procure from 
inland five hundred loads, and each as heavy as a horse ^can possibly dranr ; 
and from the interior of the Fiord, where* high trees grow, anotlier five 
hundred loads. Such a consumption is truly alarming; it must be felt 
by the woods, and it must even be strongly inimical to the increase of 
population in these regions. It occurs to me^ however, that this enormous 
consumptioji of wood would not be required by the severity of the cKmate 
if the houses were more suitable to the climate. But it is singulsff enough 
that though they are all well-built, large, and convemrat, yet every room is 
pervious to the smallest breath of air, and I never actually saw a bouse in 
fhe whole way to Finmark in which an endeavour was made to jHeserve 
the heat, an object of much more importance than the proeoring the grewtest 
al^undance of heat from the wood. The winter rooms should be a sort 
of Sanctoni SancUrum, to which we arrive through a number of openings 
and entries, in which the winter cold requires perhaps months to penetrate 
into the inmost part. The preservation of heat is i problem, the solving of 
which is highly to be impressed on all the inhabitant of Danisk Norc(laB<L 
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The woods have very much decreased in this country. Formerly timber 
for building was procured from Beyemfiord. Houses wer^ there built, 
and s^nt to Wardohuus and to Finmark. A number of boats were also 
built there and exported. But this can no longer be done ; for the woods 
will not admit of it. It also partly happens because Spruce and Scotch firs 
will not here grow up again where they have been cut down. The birches 
appear in their place; and the pines (Nadelhok) will probably not appear 
again till the birch-woods have been extirpated. This is not because birches 
are metamorphosed into pines, and pines into birches, but because it is a 
botanical law that the same sort of timber, nay, even the same plant, never 
thrives so well where one of its kind has before taken root. 



Almost all the hills which surround Bodoe are mica-slate, with great 
quartz beds contained in it, but without garnets. The gneiss appears to fail 
here, and first n^akes its appearance deeper in the interior of the Fiord. 
There the mountains become also more striking and elevated. But the 
south side of the bay does not resemble this northern point. Two chains 
of mountains rise there with steep and rugged declivities, and sharp ridges 
above, to a heighth of considerably more than three thousand feet. They 
inclose the Beyernfiord, and the inmost chain is called Saubnessfield, which is 
the higher of the two, and the highest view which we have from Bodoe, with 
the exception perhaps of the Island of Landegode. 



GRY]>d£, the I8th of June. In the afternoon of the sixteenth we left 
Bodoe, and re-embarked at Uundholm, to which place we were accompanied 
by our hosts Of Bodoe. Colours were hoisted on the houses and the brig; 
and as we entered the boat, and took our departure, we were greeted by 
the diseharge of camion aft long as we remained in sight. Amiable and 
hospkaUe practice! WJ»erever we came the flags were hoisted, attd the 
anrival of strangers was oMide known by tbe cannon fired far around. We 
abe boiated oiir flags in Che prow and poop of our boat whenever we passed 
a considerable house, or intended to land ; and we w^re always answered 
ky fltgs B»d discharges. We reached Kierringo about six o'clock in the 
evenji^. Hene we feund quite a different country. The mountains appeared 
afain with tbdr usual ehacaeter on the northern coasts. Towards Folden* 
fiwd jBOBstrous rocks with frightful precipicaa apipear on both sides, with a 
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sliai^i) ridge at top which seems scarcely sufficient to afford a restiag-place 
for a bird. It resembles • the inaccessible rocks <>f the Habcheren vallej 
towards the Brienzer lake. Similar forms are seen towards the Mistenfiord. 
The stata have precipitated themselves in all directions, and thereby formed 
towers and pyramids, which up the Foldenfiord we cannot look on without 
astonishment. At Kierringo itself there are only hills with small level 
marshy valleys intervening, in which a stratum of shells lies beneath the 
peat moss. Gneiss makes its appearance at the shore, in which there 
are numerous small stripes of felspar which run through the strata. 

A violent wind carried us rapidly on the seventeenth across the broad 
Foldenfiord, one of the greatest Fiords in Nordland. It is less dreaded 
than the Sor-Folden in Nummedalen, although it is one of the most 
dangerous in the Nordland passage. There is a high mountain on the 
northern side called Brennofieldt, which rises abruptly from the Fiord. Hur- 
ricanes frequently sweep down from it fLandkast^ KasievindJ and overturn 
the unprepared boats. We imagined we should pass at a considerable 
distance from it, but the wind was too powerful for us. The small boat 
rocked dreadfully over the deep and broken waves. The sea had quite a 
black appearance. We were obliged to veer about, and enter the Brenne«> 
sund at the small Island of Brenno under the Field, and wait for more ia- 
vourable weather^ for the wind had increased to a perfect storm. 

The island is very small, and almost a rock, but not altogether without 
interest. The strata determine the external form of these rocks; they 
stretch E. and W. (h. 6) and dip seventy degrees towards the south. In 
this direction we every where see fissures through the whole breadth of the 
island frequently with deep perpendicular walls ; and we every where also see 
long sharp ridges wbich rise above one another. Some of these fissures from 
their breadth may be called vallies, and in the broadest of them the only 
miserable fishing-hut on the island is situated. The top of the whole is two 
hundred and ninety-eight English feet above the sea. it is fine slatey gneiss 
of scaley mica, white fine granular felspar, and quartz, which frequently 
runs parallel in small beds with the slatey structure of the rock. The most 
prominent ingredient in the mixture, however, are the garnets, which here 
appear to be essential. They are to be fouiid in every stratum, and in every 
part of the island; they are not large, and somewhat like lentilei^; and they 
ure mostly distinctly ciystallized, or of a tessular form. . They frequently 
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appear so finely mixed between the qnarti: and felspar, that ihey thereby 
acquire a blood-red appearance, and the red of the gneiss is in g^eneral every 
where striking through these garnets. In the same manner, only with still 
larger garnets, and less fine slatey, th^ gneiss again makes its appearance for 
an extent of many miles in Helsingeland at theBothnian gulph, and nearly in 
the same manner also at several places above Crevola, on the southern 
descent of the Simplon. ** 



We saw here a forcible example of the violence of the winds that blow 
fW>m the high Brennofieldt. A hurricanes had a few days before Christmas 
carried off the fisherman's granary, and precipitated it into the sea with all 
the grain which he had raised on this little spot Since that the poor man 
had erected a new granary of logs, which were brought from the interior of 
the Foldenfiord« This was the first building of the wood of Nordland, and 
not of that of Nummedal, which we had met with in the whole course 
pf our voyage. The logs of Namsen bear even here a double price compared 
with the price of Drontheim. * 

We left Brennoe in the night with an agreeable breeze, and in a few hours 
afterwards passed Huuso, the Arahipelago of small islands, in the middle of 
which lies Grydoe. 



These are also low islands, scarcely two hundred feet in the highest point, 
like fragments from the high masses of rocks which lie nearer to the land. 
The strata of these higher islands also dip eastwards into the land ; but iti 
Gr}'doe due south, as if they had fallen off from the former towards the other 
side. The gneiss of these strata is distinct and beautiful, and in this form 
by no means common in the north. The large cubical blocks at the foot of 
the rocks render it evident even at a distance that the slatey ingredients 
have not here their usual ascendancy. The mica is also rare in it, and not 
scaley, butrin small insulated folia in stripes behind one another. On the 
other hand, the small granular pa)e-red felspar shines firequently forth^ and 
often appears entirely of a dark-red. We find but little quartz between, and 
that not distinct The mica-slate strata do not appear frequent in the gneiss; 
but are we to refer it to the older and inferior or to the newer gneiss, by wjbich 
the mica*-alate is covered? As to this its composition is not decisive. , 
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Lasksstad at Stegsn, the 90th of June. With a favourable wind we ar-^ 
rived in two hours from Grydbe to Stegen, which is reckoned a mile's distance. 
But such are the mWei of Nordland : their length increases as the populaiioa 
of the coast diminishes. Of such milrs as these there are only seven to the 
degi^e of latitude. 

We bad already seen the island of Stegen at a great distance ; for it is high, 
and the points which we see from the south are very striking. Three of them 
rise one above another, and the last and highest is conical at top like a 
volcano. Weathora, the first of them, rises in steep precipices over the Fiord ; 
Ibeii the Hanenkam, which is higher and completely inaccessible, follows ; and 
lastly Prastekonentind towers on the east side far above the othens. They 
are conot^ctcd together by a wall of rock several hundred feet in heighth, 
which appears to be the inclosure of a valley in the high mountain, the 
opposite side of which is sunk in the sea. We landed beneath Westhom, 
not &T from the church. From thence we were conducted by an agreeable 
load beneath the rocks, over green meadows, and past five or six peasant's 
houses to Laskestad, the mansion of the clergyman, about an English mile 
distaiit. Several tumuli by the way brought past times to our recollection, and 
still move an excellent and very slender B^uiastone fBautasteinJ rising upwards 
like an obelisk, to the heighth of twelve or fourteen feet. It^ Runic inscrip- 
tion is at present obliterated by the moss, but parts of the letters may still be 
made ocit. Tradition has not preserved the name of the person to whom this 
monument was erected: nor has the inscription been preserved by any person 
while it was ktili possible to read and preserve it. 

In the composition of the rocks mica has decidedly the ascendency. It ia 
■Mca-slate, not merely as a subordinate formation, but every where over the 
island. Felspar is so concealed here, that we can with difficulty find any 
traces of it here and there between the scales of mica. The mica however 
is not continuous in the manner in which it is usually observed in mica* 
slate, but appears large in scales lying close above one anothe"-* of a silver 
white and black colour, and a splendent lustre. Pretty large blood-red garnets^ 
often like hazel nuts, are every where to be met with in it in great 
abundance, and still more at the Westhora than beneath Hanenkam* Ther^ 
also occur small beds oi fine grannJar white quartz with hornblende, and not 
unfrequently also beds 4iif small and loqg grajaular horobleade, mixed witk 
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quartz and felspar. This is a formatioD which is characterised by the mvcay 
and not by the felspar, and hence it is the mica-slate formation which 
separates both the gneiss formations on these coasts. There is nothing whicb 
bears a resemblance to the gneiss to be found vhere, even on the very highest 
points. The highest summit of Prastekonentind displays the very saoia 
formation, only with fewer garnets. Several beds of it also appear on the 
ateep declivities, as black as charcoal, which at first view we might be- 
induced to take for hornblende, but which actually consist of black and 
extremely fine scaley mica ; and yet beds of hornblende are not unfrequent 
on these heights. The way from Laskestad to this high point leads tbrougti 
thickets of birch and aspen to the foot of the range of rocks, and tbea 
ascends steeply for more than six hundred feet upwards, by a small and 
dangerous foot-path. A valley then opens between the rocks of the Haiiett«. 
kam and the cone of the Prastekone. Small streams descend from both 
sides, and in the bottom there are thickets of birches interspersed among 
green meadows. This is an alpine valley in the high mountains. The cows 
and horses are sent here in summer, and they remain till they are driven out 
by the snow* The present cleigyman has erected for them a Shiel^'^ ('Semh- 
hiitlej called SiUre in Norway, and ch^l€i on Jura, which is the only thing 
of the kind in Norway. The small building is pleasantly concealed am<Mig 
the birches. There the produce of the ciows is now conveni^itly preserved, 
whereas formerly they were obliged to bring the milk or the cows down the 
difficult path among the rocks. The leaves of the trees below were fully 
expanded and large, but above, oa the coae» they were quite small, and a few 
hundred feet higher the green points could only be seen. Where the birches 
terminate the spring was but just conMnenciog : such is the rapid maauerin . 
which the climate changes here a« we ascend the heights* The trees below 
look like woods ; in the Sater valley somewhat thinner and smaller, but on 
the cene they shrink down more and more, and spread along the declivity like 
mountain pines. The last birch bushes are not two feet in heighth, and long 
^before we reach the top, the smallest trace of these bushes is not to be found. 
The line of their termination does not vary more than one hundred feet. It 
would be a beautiful scale of the !nean temperature in the upper regions, if 

• A SasWU fmi hUs teeaJersadopM, leoasae U U belieyed ttiere is no tqulrahtit Englisli 
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we Were to find this line of separation constantly the same every where, and 
on all mountains. On this island, at least, it seems extremely deter- 
minate ; for even on tfae^teep rocks of the Hanenkam, the bifch bushes did 

^ not disappear deeper or higher, but exactly at the same level as elsewhere. 
The declivity was however directed towards an opposite side ; but the mean 
temperature of such open declivities is more determined by winds than by, 

'the warmth of the sun. This boundary of vegetation was at one thousand 
three hundred and sixty English feet : in the latitude of 62"* we have to 
ascend before reaching it about four thousand two hundred and sixty English 
feet ; and in the middle of the Alps, at Graubiinden and at St. Gotthardt, 
nearly six thousand four hundred English feet. 

The cone of Prastekone still rises one thousand seven hundred and forty* 
five English feet higher, quite bare, and like a pyramid : the.summit is two 
•thousand one hundred and twenty-six English feet above the sea.* From 
thence we have an extensive view of the ocean, and over all Lofodden, 
which is lost in the sea like a high snow-covered chain of mountains. All 
the mountains and islands from Hindoen to Rost are visible. We every where 
see points and ridges, and forms of high mountains ; and the view bears a 
resemblance to that of the chain of the Stockhom in winter from Jura. All 
the islands of Lofodden certainly belong to the highest mountains of the 

^ north. When we turn our view also inland eastwards towards the Fiord, 
we see mountains rising over mountains, and the snow on them down to 

. their bases seems indestructible and eternal. But there are no glacier^ to be ' 
seen there ; whereas on the high mountains of East and West Yaage in 
Lofodden these are by no means uncommon appearances. 
* Priistekonentind is a long extended mountain, with steep declivities on 
both sides, like a high and ancient Gothic roof. On the summit there is 

. but a small' foot-path between the slates, and from both sides the view falls 



♦ Lalkestad, h. 8. Bar. 97. 11. S. Thenn. 7. 76. lomewhat cloudy, still 

Birch boundary k. 10. Bar. 26. 7. 7. Tlierm. 4. b. heightk 1376. 8. Par. feet 

according to Trembley — Formal. 
Frastekonentind h. 12. Bar. 25. 11. 2. Therm. 3. 5. heighth 1998. S.lW.feet 
Satcr h. 12. Bar. 27. 2. 1. Therm. 7. 6. heighth 679. 6. Partfe^t 

Uskeitad h. 1. Bar. 27. 11. 4. Therm. %. 2(k SiiMddBei.-ftial eondmrest^ 

niad 
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dfrecl^ downwards to the plain, which is two thousand feet below. - 
Towards the north-west there was a lai^e mound of snow lying, but towards 
the south there was no kjBger any, in the same manner as at Luroe. TbM- 
does not happen because the sun dissolves all on the south side, and not oa 
the north; but rather because in winter all the snow here, as well as every 
where else, is mostly driven along by south winds, and consequently being 
allowed to rest on the uorth side, it collecU in greater abundance. This 
is directly proved by the constant overhanging snow mounds on all open 
ridges and points. The overhanging of such considerable masses could not 
originate ia melting alone ; but through the drifting and heaping up occa- 
sioned by the prevailing wind. 

The strata of these heights run like the ridge of Priistekonentind itsetf 
very determinate N. N. E. and S. S. W. (h. 2.) with an inclination of 40* to 
the south-east. It was nearly the same below, and exactly the same at the 
Westhorn, at the opposite end of the island. Moreover, at the Mehlbeig, 
opposite the Tind, in the north-east, and exactly of the same heighth with it, 
this stratification is visible and distinct; and hence it is probably UDi> 
versal over the whole of this mountainous island. As the mountains on the 
next adjoining islands of Lundland and Hammaroe are nearly of the same . 
heighth, and run in the same direction, it is probable that the stratification- is 
the same there also. Wemay therefore almost venture, after so many obser- 
vations, and going over such a considerable extent, to lay down as the law of 
the stratification of these coasts-^ftotMe tirata of the ouiermoU Utrgtr idofidh 
or of the uppetmoU tummiu of the tnain-land, mu$t alwajf$ dip tmwards tomard» 
the land, and towarda the higher motmtaiwi. The strata of the smaller and 
lower islands are only to be considered as fragments of the larger: their 
direction and inclination are mostly determiped through purely local causes 
of stratification, like blocks that &11 from high rocks. 

The Prastegieldtof Stegen, which also includes a part of the main-land,and 
the annexation of Lennes, contains one thouMknd six hundred and seventy- 
five souls, according to the enumeration of 1801. About twelve or fifteen 
families of this population, in all forty or fifty individuab^ «e Laplandera or 
Fins ; the rest are Norwegians. It is unfair to consider the cultivation of 
these districts as inferior to that of many of the sottth*m provinces of 
Norway. If several of the parishes in Nordland possessed the good fortune 
of having sCich distinguished clergymen as Stegep enjoys, we might expect 
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tbali A\s proviboe would soon be lankad imong.tfae most eoligbtened of the . 
Danish, dominions. M. Simon Kildal,. a nsftive of Nordlan4» is a^ell- 
infarmed, thinkings independent, and prudent. mas. He knows the peoplet 
he^'faas studied the peculiarities of tbeir way of thinking, be knows how to 
manage them, and what is most for tbeir advantege. This is proved by two 
beaiitiful little treatises admirably adapted for their end, Melt for Bam (Milk 
for Children) 9 and a collection with fables, printed at Bergea in 1806,wbicfa 
baa been distributed among the parishioners, and has produced the most bene-^ 
ficial effects. The school, whkh is at the bouse of the clergyman^ is by turns 
fMqoented by all the children^ who remain there fpr several weeks before tbey 
return again to tbeir parents. They there learn, to write and read, arithmetic, 
and; aomething of geography ; and tbey learn^ all this better in the short tipae 
of th^r stay, than they would in the whole year tlirough with the school- 
neater, tiavellihg about from Oaard to Guard, aais usual throughout Norway. 
la the echoed, the children and schoolmaster are more disposed to occiipy 
themselves with what is the oecasion of bringing them together; but this is 
not the case at the Gaard, where the sehoolmasber is seldom a welcome 
imitor^ The srfaool of Stegen possesses even a small library for the pea- 
santry, the increase of which is provided for by yearly contributions ftaat 
srveral private individuals of the country. M. Kildal entertains the bene- 
-vole^t inteatiovi of translating bis treatises for,^btldren into the language of 
fi«aphMidy for the use of the Laplandem ia Finiimrk, which i& much to be 
WJahed for the sake of that unfortunate pebple i^ for they are totally deficient 
m eouvces from' which they msry derive any thing like clear and ^ccuratis 
ideas. There are very few, Sewev indeed than we should imagine, who like 
M; Hilda! fauve studied, the iangoage of the Laplanders, and who are capable 
«f convi»9ing with the people in their own tongue. But how. is it. possible 
to awaken the confidence of a people, when we begin by holding in contempt 
Atttr language, their most sacmd and' unalienable property? 
* LoniNO&K at Hi K DOE, the 99nd of June; The calm sind clear nighty oi 
Ibis season &( tli^ y^r lighten the pa6B9geo«er the abroad and yerydi Ificult 
Westfiord^ Tbe«u4i<M%iod high doi^the heaViena the wbolie nig^t ^Hr^ugh, and 
jltt\^oUt a' gentle h^s^, w4iilethe Tays-at xnidTda^ w^re^biumt iiicpaveniently 
Itot. ""^We rawed^'^hnf inone than fi/re Nordland n^il^s (fibout^ fifty £nglisl\ 
miles), at fi[)'st'\]nd«^r the. steep nocfks of Skagatadfieldt atStegfss), and tlieo 
firdm Hanmiardt^ an(j atterwards-ffuite acrass the .Fiords... ^bQpt..ninec\'clock^ 
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' 7n ^be evening we left Stegen, and reached L^dingen near -ten oVsMk on the. 
following morning. Scarcely had the sun begun to ascend, when the calm €)f 
the night disappeared. For the last mile we were driven along <by «t^rfi 
«oiich-west wind, which shortly after our arrival almost changed into a alomi) 
and the water of th^e Fiord, which was before unruffled, liow appeared^biaok, 
•from the deep and w ildly beating wavfes, - • 

It is from these rapid changes and agitations that ^e Westfiord is *§o 
dangerous for the coasting navigation. The Fiord presses like a wedge 
;jbetween the maiti-land and the high and very extensive islands find -fiiouti- 
tainous range of Lofodden. The tide urges on at the 'same time, ^ndtiie 
'g^eneral current from the south td the northern coasts. The narrow sounds 
^between the islands do not afford a sufficiently quick passage 'for this grait 
mass of water; th^ ebb returns like a cataract, and the smallest oppositioii 
*to this motion, such •as south wiods, occasion immediately broken m/d 
irregular waves. A stMoger wind, which drives before it the deep wHves of 
ifhe sea, -sets the whole Fiord in' ftrrious commotion, fn all the aounds 
1>etween the islands of Lofedden, the^sea flows in as in the strongest^and meat 
^pid rivers, and on that aecouut the outermost bear the name of stream!, 
"Orinairom^ Napsiwm, SundHivm; and wherever the fall of the ebb cannrtt 
extend through such long channels, there arises an actual cataract: 'ibr 
instance, the well-known ilalstrom at Mosken and V%r&e. These streaMs 
and this fall change th^r direction*therefbre four times in the day, as the 
tide or the ebb drives the wateron ; but Malstrom is peculiarly dangeroiis 
anki terrible to look at when the' north-west wind blows tn opposition tcrthe 
ebbing. We then see waves struggling against waves, towering aloft, or 
"Wheeling about in whirlpools, which draw down the fish and boats'that 
approach them to the bottom of the abyss. We hear the dashing and 
•roaring of the waves for many miles oUt at sea. But in summer the^e violent 
winds do not prevail ; and the stream is then little dreaded, and does not . 
prevent the navigation of the inhabitants of Yaroe and Moskenoe. The 
'desire to see here something extraordinary and great is therefore. gaaeiaUjr 
disappointed ; for travellers for the sake of travelling Mntuoe up Nomraj^^ 
in summer only, and seldoDfi in winter.* 

; ' " -■ ■ r r 

'« Moflk€nitrom Is not in general la tbatfame in die north wbich fmin fef«ial)des€rlptlMM 
we might be led to expect. This b in a great measure owing to the exeggeration sf stia^gsve^ 

2^> 
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We foand less spring at Lodiogen than at Stegen. The snow had bat. 
l^ft the cultivated lands, and the bear 'bad not been more than six day» 
begun to be town. It is possible that this may be in consequence of the 
gnsater quantity of snow which falls the higher we adrance into the north. 
But the temperature also was not very warm. Fifty-nine degrees of Fah- 
renheit of extreme heat at mid-day is certainly not much for the solstice ; 
and the thermometer also falls at one or two o'clock in the night to 4S* or 
M\ Yet M. Schytle, the worthy brother of the professor at Bodde, says be 
has never seen his very good spirit of wine thermometer above T?"* of Fah* 
renbeit in summer^, nor below V in winter. The winters are milder than 
we might expect from the high latitude ; and it frequently happens that 

. in the middle of winter the thermometer for several days together is at 38*, 
and even at the freezing point. From this, we cannot, it is true, deduct the 

'medium temperature of these regions; for evens^yeral years* observatiQUi 
would not sufficiently enable us to draw accurate coA.clusions. It is only in 

: tropical climates that the observatiooa of a single year will admit of deter- 
mining from them the mean temperature. More years are required for that 
purpose^ with almost every degree of increase of latitude, and it is not yet 
determined whether beyon(^ the polar circle we can rely on an experience of 
ten years. Nature has furnished us with other means for arriving at this 
knowledge, shorter, more expeditious, and perhaps also more secure, immely 
the comparison of the limits of the growth of trees and bushes in the moun- 
tains. For although the decrease of warmth ou the heights may not exactly 
/oil/ow the same laws as in tropical climates, yet these laws probably differ 
very little among themselves in high latitudes. For such observations 
Lodingen furnishes the means. On the rock&, and in the small vallies 



who would bare gladly wisbcd to giTO rise to a iBcfltf of the existence here of some peculiar aiid 
unknown natural phenomeDoo. Ouc of th# Mtnt descriptions of the Mrcam u alio the most 

'distinct and accurate, as weU as the simplest and dearest. It is to be found in Jonas Ramui 
Jtorriges Btserfoetse^ a book which the author wxote at the end of ithe seventeenth century. 
Stdtensirimy at the emthet of the Saltenfibrd^ and but a few miles from Bodoe, Is nvuch more dreaded 
bjr the iababkaals^ Here also eMiiags and flowiugs are convpreased between islands : the water 
iBfOi round in lai|pe and powerful whirlpools^ and drags down the boats which approach too 
Bear to the bottoo. The nafortunate fishermen then attempt to ciSng fast to the boat ; and it 

lias hap{)enetf more than once that the whirlpool has thrown out the boat and fishermen at a 
•OQsidrrable difltaiieo from the place where they were drawn donn. But they frequrntly novae 
appear motoh. 
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|ielow4 there are Scotch firs in abundance, and we see distinctly from below the 
mariner in which they gradually disappear on the height, until they are lost 
in the birches. Since leaving Helgeland we had not seen this tree so near to 
the tiea-'Coast, perhaps because our codrse was too near to the great oceans 
It is astonishing how much the immediate sea air from the great ocean is 
dreaded by the pine tribe. All the islands on the Norw^ian coast are 
entirely without trees ; and if a few are still to be seen in rallies where the 
islands are high, yet the Scotch firs are not to be found among them. In the 
interior of the country, they do not venture within fifteen oreighteen English 
miles of the eoast, and in many places they do not approach so near. But 
a high sheltering island gives the country a capability of growing Scotch firs; 
and this is the case at Lodingen^ The, long and high sheltering range of 
islands of Lofodden may be considered as a main-land ; anu Hindoe is suf- 
ficiently large and high to shelter Lodingen fully from the north and west 
winds. The only immediate sea winds are from the south*west ; but they 
do not appear alone sufficiently powerful to d^troy the Scotch fir. 

The birches and alders beneath the high r6cks of Lodingsaxel were large 
and strong, and in full leaf; the firs were also high enough, forty feet and 
upwards, but their growth was bad, being branchy and crooked. They stand 
too remote from one another. That their failure on the heights of the rocks 
is not owing to accidental causes, is evident firom their gradually decreasing 
heighth and increased sickliness. 1 found the last of them at a heigbth of six 
hundred and fifty-eight English feet above the Gaard. Forty feet higher up 
they could not have easily stood. The limit of Scotch firs is therefore six 
hundred and ninety-two English feet above Lodingen. In the valley of the 
'Driv, below Dovrefieldt, this limit was at least two thousand three hundred 
and forty English feet above the sea ; and in the south of Norway it rises to 
more than three thousand two hundred feet. Erom 'several results drawn 
from the quick progression of the decreasing heat in the higher latitucles, it 
is probable that the mean temperature of the limit of Scotch firs docs not 
rise higher than 31'' of Fahrenheit. Hence we may estimate the temperatura 
'of Lodingen at the sea-coast to be 30"*. 2. More it certainly cannot be. This 
would give r. 44 of thermometrical decrease for eveiy degree of latitude from 
63** towards the pole; or if we reckon the temperature of Helgeland at :Do*, 
5 of Falirenheit (which is a great deal for the coast), this decrease would be 
for every degree of latitude from fii* upwards of 0*. 9 of Fahrenheit. We can 
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inurdly expect it to be leis. £viefn the bivdies on thetnonQtaias visibly lost 
their Yree and poweritil growth in the yallies. Before they reached the 
iummit they were no longer trees, bat dwindled down to bushes; and at 
the tops of the mountains they scarcely appealed above the gmiifid : the 
branches crept along the rocks like claspers. It is true, a tree or bush can 
never thrive on open mountains: this is prevented by the violence of the 
winds ; bat the progression in the decrease of the birch bushes w» a sul^ 
ficient proof that the limit of birdies cannot possibly run much beyond these 
Summits. The nearest point above Lodingen, which is distinguished by 
vessels navigating the Fiord, from a small obseirvatory on it, is one thousand 
two hundred and iifty-three £nglish feet above the Gl«ard; but a higher 
«ummit towards the north west, which is not visible from below, is some 
bundred feet higher, and reaches to one thousand five hundred and fifty feet 
«bove the Gaard.* The highest bttdh limit would here consequently te 
mbotit one thousand live hundred and fifty-five English feet above the sea. 
We cannot err much when we estimate the mean temperature which birches 
are capable of bearing at 96*. 94 of Fahrenheit. If this estimate is incorrect^ 
it errs more in being too high than too low : for it is scarcely sufficient 
when we consider that in these climates one degree of Reaumur, or 9*. 93 of 
Fahrenheit, is assigned to every five bundred and thirty-two English feet 
(eighty toises) of elevation; whereas the decrease in tropical climates is 
I*. B. or 2". 95 F. for every one hundred and twenty-five toises. 

The highest summit of this quarter lies still farther towards -the north-west, 
above the commencement of the small Ganstafiord; it may be about one hundred 
-and thirty-seven English feet higher than Lodingsaxel, or one thousand six 
hundred and eighty-two English feet above the sea. Farther north, towards 
the Prfistegieldt of Trondi^ne up the Tiellesund, the island rises much 
higher, and beyond the limit of snow. On this account, a considerable 
glacier descends from the Jisberg into a small valley, which terminates in 
the Tiellesund, about an English mile from the Prastegaard of L&ding. The 
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mountaiivi tbemaelves are not perkftps mwli. be]K>iid three thou»and tvror 
4)qiidred Eoglish feet. The ou^poiiigs of the strata of all these rocka are 
directed towajrds the Fiord ; the strata themselves therefore dip towards the 
north-west ; and the whole island, as far as we can. see from the height, is 
constantly £. N. £. and W. S. W. (h. 4. 4.) SO^ north-west. All is gneiss 
resembling granite. If there was little gneiss in Stegen between the mica- 
alate^ there was equally little ooica-slate here in the gn^ss : a singular phe* 
nomenon in the north. Moreover, this gneiss is not fine slaiey, as in the 
smaller and lower islands, but every where coarse granular, and more 
streaked than slatey. The mica appears in small, bla<:k, oblong scales, 
which partly lie collected in groups, and partly in short scales (FUmme^ 
PlatscAenJ., They surround fetepar in long parts; not in such beautiful 
crystals as at VevelstadsfieMl: ; but this felspar is generally of a remarkably 
beautiful flesh-red, as at Baveno. The quartz in the gneiss is distinguished 
from its peculiar fine granular concretions, nearly as in the upper granite of 
§t. Gottbardt at the Hospital, which is so much characterised by them. Its 
colour is generally milk-white ; and we therefore easily recognise other 
8iiioke*gr«y quartz cryslals, whiah appear imbedded in this milk-white mass. 
Very small leek-green hexagonal prisms, foliated in the^ongitudinal fracture, 
appear by no noeans seldom between these ingredients, as well as magnetic 
irourStcine in small grains, and hornblende in small crystals. Towards the 
SAimmit of these OKHintains, a few low beds of hornblende also lie, in a fine 
giaoular mixture with a little felspar ; but upon the whole this is very rare. 
The gneiss of Loding^n is therefore easily to be recognised : it bears a 
peculiar character in the distinctness and purity of the continuntion of this 
mixture. We are not therefore entitled to sat it down for the impure gneiss 
forqiations of no great thickness which lie on the mica-slate, but must 
nocount It one of the oldest formations of these latitudes* The range of 
islands of Lofodden is a peculiar chain of mountains which connect with 
the inland chain or Kioleii mountains ; an arm of the principal chain of 
mountains, like the chain of Justedal in Sondfiord and in Sogn, like the 
primitive chains in the Brescidn ViU Camonica^ or like those at the source of 
the Brenta. It is striking enou^ that the Kioleu mountains change their 
northern direction exactly where the chain of Lofodden comes in contact) 
Vith them, and run in the direction of Lofodden for a number of miles on the 
north side of the • Torneolrask. Kven thechafigc. in tlie stratification aft 
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Hiiid6e leads us to pronounce this chain older than M the islands which w^ 
bnve yet examined. The strata there generally dipped towards the main-land ^ 
in the direction of the mountains ; but here they dip outwards into ttl^ sea,, 
towards the north-west. ^ 

Towards the Ganstafiord, the birches soon again made their appearance 
below ; and in the valley they were excellent, and covered with fresh and ' 
young leaves. No use however is made of these trees ; it is too difficult to 
convey the wood for more than two English miles by land. They find it 
much easier to bring wood in boats from the Tysfiord, «a distance of forty or 
fifty English miles ; for what they bring by land in a number of days from the 
smaller distance they receive by water in one day. It is every where the 
same on their coasts. The inhabitants of the islands, even in Helgeland, 
bring all the wood which they consume in winter from the interior of the 
Fiord, and freight yachts with it, or float it down in great quantities, which 
reach the place of their destination over the sea-straits with the greatest dif- 
ficulty. The small woods in the interior of the large islands are seldom used, 
even when quite near; for who would think of withdrawing so much' time 
from fishing? And who possesses a sufficient ajumber of horses to convey the 
cut timber home? 

LoDiNGEN, the 94th of June. *• My house is very happily situated,*' says 
Provost Schytter. " Whoever ascends to the north must pass it» and it will 
not be easy to pass without stopping here," Can hospitality be expressed in 
nobler terms ? His whole establishment, his fame all around, and our recep^ 
tion, bear testimony to the sincerity of this language. We always willingly 
enter a lai^e and welUcontrived house where there are but few to be found ; 
but bow much is our gratitude increased when we are additionally bound by 
the display of so much friendship and cordiality, and when we derive not 
only comfort and refreshment, but valuable instruction and information from 
our hosts. 

It was Hansdagiafienj the eve of St. John's day. The people flocked 
together on an adjoining hill, to keep up a St. John's fire till midnight, as is 
/ done throughout ail Germany and Norway. It burnt very well, but it did 

/ i not render the night a whit more light. The midnight sun shone bright and 

clear on the fire, and we scarcely could see it. The St.^ John's fire has not 
certainly been invented in these regions, for it loses heire all the power and 
nightly splendour which extends over whole territories in Germany. Not* 



nuYSss TBtiotfoa morwat kiKt fAHA^b. trr 

Mf itbstatidiiA^ this ciMumstanee we «tfftt>utide4 tb« ^ Ht gteM j^d1itttt<itt^ ' 

and danced in contiauai circles the Imhole tli^t thVtiu^b. 

I used frequently to think, when I ^^W the elear night stfn^ Of the Hdvatt^ '** 

tage enjoyed by the Nordlands: a p/erpetual ghidsdnye brightJMls ib^aditttiier; 1 

and the splendid sparkling northern ii^t9 in winter. Biitl kilfhed with bd f 

small astooisbment th«t the northern lights are htftom being io freqneKt ai ^ /- 

we ia^agtne. They are anioag the phenoAienii whi<ih excite atteteisliment by ^ j- 

their appearance^ like a storm or thunder in sbitthem sifttiiMers. Thciy ^ti mt | . . ' 

appear here in the least more near than at 6efge* or in Scotlahd. M. S^yctii 
told me that he never heard either bete of in Finaiark Mf MiBrngf* «t lAut^ 
mtirhig» or eren the smallest noise, i have ftequciiilly after #anfs paC the i 

same question to several peta^ple in J^inWaA, all the Way to ^ Nertk Gape, 
and all concurred in assuring me that they knew t^f nothing btrt calm tfr itill 
northern lights, and never heard of any noise aceompanykig them. If cMfteiik 
lights appearing only a few degrees above Ibe bbrrcdn, in a quiet pMHiort, kM 
ft>rernnners of a great calm, in M. Schytte'a eprnion, and dn tbie 6they 
hand, high northern lights, emitting a restless^ sti^aming, and sparkling fii^ii, 
which spreads even over the zenith, ane the precursors of a dUeadful Aofittk. 
Bfft these sigiis are not quite accurate. 



We see here^lmotft incessantly smttH boats psas by, hlound'fhMii TielleAumf 
Cbwards Vaage, to^ bring from thence the dried f!§h <ianght in February, o^ 
retumiag with the fish homewarda. This givds at {^resent an unMual amf 
attractive cheerfulness. Buf the unfortunate fishermen do not retutti with 
cheerfal mmds : they have been much dfB8|)^poiitted itt theif expet*- 
tations. The dreadful fell of dnow rieached the beighth of the Wobdeik 
erection (GiMk) on which the fish were hang* ap. Many of these erectiona 
are jet buried in snow, and in those which have made tlieir appeanince^ the 
fish had fallen down and were rotten. The few who. were fortunate enough* 
notwitbetandHig' the storm in February, to have an abuifdaUt har^^st, tfhrbugh 
this unforeseen misfortune lost their last hope ; for with the fe# fish which 
they take along With them they will scarcely be able to pay fbr tlie'food Cdtt« 
smned in their voyage. The f^w daytf during' which this fkll of «noW <idn« 
thmed have inflicted a- wound on the Nordlandli which rbany yeafr^ ^11 tibt 
be suAcient to heal. It is not the loss of the ffeh alode which grietM tlh€f 
iifbabiianta^ but also all which they had^acquirad on the main-laadl Thty- 

A A 
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had never be^bce collected so nouich provender to supply their cattle till July. 
All the fish beads, fish bones, grounds, .grass wrack, rein-deer moss, or birch 
braoche;, with which the cows are generally fed, were destroyed ; and the 
cattle could not live on the little food which remained. There is scarcely 
a countryman, and the higher north the greater the calamity, who has not lost 
the whole or the greatest part of his cattle. Such a loss is not easily repaired. 
Even iagookd yean .the price of a cow is much higher than in the much 
more p<>pulDU8 districts, of the southern provinces. In Drontheim a good 
cow was to be purchased . for twelve or fifteen dollars ; but a bad and lean 
. cow here costs more than twenty dollars. 

There is an opinion in very general circulation throughout all the north, in 
Norway as weil as Sweden, and on the sea-coasts as well as the inland 
Tallies, .that the climate is perceptibly changing. The summers, they say, 
are not.ap warm, and the winters are less cold, though more tedioQs. For- 
merly no spring was known in the north, and only winter and suouner; 
but now they have a spring in the time when they formerly used to expect 
summeri wjiich is very hurtful to the cultivation of the land. Such a gene- 
rally received an,d powerfully urged opinion ought to excite great attention, 
and the more so, as they generally support it by visible signs. At Dron- 
theim, in Helgeland, in Senjen, the seed-time in the youth of the old 
people wv generally^ver from eight to fourteen days before this time. At 
Prontheim fruit .was formerly had; but they have had none there for a long 
time. In Uardanger they point out on several mountains of the High Fol- 
.gefonden, small incipient glaciers, of which a few years before there was not 
' the smallest trace to be seen, and which are at present daily increasing. In 
^audtorp, at. the outlet of the Tiellesund, we were told by the seventy years 
old possessor, that formerly the points on the main-laqd were every year 
without snow; but for a number of years back they have never lost their 
snow. When a year like the present comes, they see in it a new confirma« 
tion of the continual pft>gression in the change of the climate, and there are 
npkany who seriously believe that they will live to see the day when the 
apmipera wilkentirely disappear, and when such a season, nearly as March 
is. in Germany, will be ail that xwill remain. Many a natural philosopher 
wpuld be easily inclined to consider the whole as a general cosmical pheno- 
menonvthe causes of which must. be sought for beyond the limits of our 
globe I perhaps ip the variation of the intensity of magnetic powers ; in more 
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Sequent a)id larger spots in the dun ; id electrical phenomena ; ilnH in other 
causes of this nature, which have so often beeh attemf^tedf to b& placed in 
ioiinediate casual connexion with general meteorological phenomena, not- 
withstanding all such attempts have always hitherto been ftuttless. It 
becomes then a matter of consolation for some, and a sort of jdKsemcbantB' 
ment for others, when we can learn ftom history tbat all these changes only 
apparently follow a regular course; that the^ never leave the samaipoint, and 
consequently never return to it. Years like the present have often taken 
place in Nordland, even many centuries ago; and this has not only happened 
in the higher latitudes, but even in the greatest part of Norway. Under the 
reign of Harald Graafeld^ in the year 960, the snow lay over the whole 
dountry till late in the summers all thoughts of harvest in jFIeigeland then 
were vain, and the fishery also failed* The poet, Evind Skaldaspiller, in 
the middle of summer, on going out of his house found itsnowidg very hard; 
and he gave vent to his feelings in the following complaint :«-^— ^ 

• • • . ' • 

Snyr 4 StoIoU rsro 

Swi hofom ino, sem Finntp 

Birki hind of buodit 

Brttmi at miAo f omrL 

NIts tegltnr OUiiui uxor (terra) 
Ita DOS intus, Teluti Finni 
Betulae pecus (omDes) Iiga?imu8 
Fronde pas turn, in media aestate. 

Heimskringloj I. 185, ' 

In the year 1090, from Drontheim, all the way up to Finmark, nothing 
whatever was reaped; and this unlucky jperiod lasted for three years^ 
Asbiorn Selsbane, a rich and powerful man, who dwelt on the north side 
of Hindoe in the Prastegieldt of Trondenas, had continued from the 
times of Pagtinism to Christianity the liberal custom of sharing his super- 
fluity thrice every year with his friends; in harvest, at Christmas, ancf at 
Easter. These years did not prevent him from following his usual practice; 
but in the third year all his stores were exhausted. He proceeded down 
the country southwards/ and at last found grain in the fertile Jedderen, 
wh^e Stavanger is at present situated; but the joy he felt on being able to 
assist his distressed province was destroyed by the treacherous conduct of 
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tfao royal fiinctioDaries frbm. Kahnoe (Heioffkr* IL \B3^) HtigfilmA 
iriery much depopulated by this calamity. We ftR4 the tlel|^laodei» «Wtly 
afterwards engaged in several extensive wav-like expeditions, wUb Tborer 
fiund to Biarmaland (Archmgel); and with him and Hareck of Thtottiie, 
as distingiiished confederates at the siege of Stukleslad against Kkig Oluf 
the Saint. -^ The good seasons returned. It has no doubt BieT«r happened 
ia our tifi^ea that horses went over fpom Jutland to Norwiiy, or frcm Dea- 
mark to the Pomeranian coast on ice; but such years have iiie.ver been 
coounpn ; and centuries elapse before they again make their appearance* 
Even the present change, which is so universally believed in, and can therefore 
scarcely be doubted, is confined within such narrow boundaries of liin.fi, 
that we have in reality no ground for attributii^ it to foreign catises^ior |p 
any other than what originates in the most common meteorological plieQ«» 
mena. . As Peter Kalm travelled along the coast through Babualebn in the 
year 1749, he was told by an old and experienced man thai the wiiit^rs wese 
equally cold with those of his youth, but the summers were much less 
warm; but they could not then put a plough in the ground before Sophia- 
day, the fifteenth of May, whereas now they b^in to sow in April, and 
frequently in March (Kalms Elahuslebas B^esas 167.) Notwithstanding 
the colder summer, the period of sowing had considerably receded ; and now, 
when the summers are also said to be colder, the sowing time has advanced* 
In Bahuslehn it will never happen at present (1807) before the end of 
April; but it will hardly extend to the fifteenth of May, as in the seven- 
teenth century. We may evidently learn from this that no continual cause 
operates to withdraw its temperature from our globe, and that no northern 
lights communicate a cold to the winters ; but that qll these ^hsmgeft are 
mutable as the element in which they take pl^e. It is very posf^^l^ tjiiyt 
in a few years a belief will agigii bp eutertained of ^ ^9pou\^,9fpgfHm(f^ 
in the changes of temperature. It is in faol; impos«(ible to ]^d^(ic§ ynit^ cer- 
tainty a single fact to show that the meai^ temperatMre ^ ^^vei^l ye«EA a^ 
th«: same place has diminished even Half a degree* Where is the r^iQAy 
since the earth was inhabited fa|y hmnao beings, where apruce or ScQl^ck fins 
could formerly grow and ca,nnot uow grow ? Qr ^h^re <uH)ld pa^ wd 
birches grow? Nev^ heymd the ugioif^ iphich tim tm»^^mH{r4 ha/t qHig^^4 ^ 
these trees. Should these changes be effeotf d by UJUMSijfil causes m^fipe^^^t 
of these *which otherwise commonicate he«t and oold Ip %k» ^{y^ tfi t^msijmf 
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to 1^ piOT^ tkat th^ latter do not now parforai what Aey did io former yeart • 
The Bprtb winds woMJd on Mcb a aiippoaitioQ be leas cold and the south 
winds lesa w^rm ; but this is contrary to experience. When the winter is mild 
in the north, it never assuredly happens with clear weather and north winds. 
When the spring is dreary and cold it is the consequence of a daily change 
of north and south winds. The cold summer on the other hand is occasioned 
by the west and south winds prevailing over this country more than the 
others, by which the sun is not allowed to warm the earth and to prepare for 
the harvest a magazine of heat. All these causes not only lie on the earth's 
turface, bqt we have not once occasion to seek for them beyond the usual 
means which the variation of tempemtufe produces in corresponding days ; 
the atmosphere and its movements. Perhaps it is owing to some slight ac- 
<Mdent that the south and west winds for years have taken their passage 
^ver the Scandinavian peninsiila, wheveas the returning north winds have 
gone in the direction of other countries. A grain of sand from the summit 
of a rook rolls down an avalanche of the heighth of a mountain ; a single 
loc^l thunder-storm in southern ktitudes, which does not extend over a 
surface of twenty square leagues, determines periiaps for years the direction 
of the winds over a whole hemiq)here) and oonsequently the modification of 
their temperatures. 



L^ingen is scarcely twenty-thvee English miles ftom Vaage, the central 
pQtnjb 4nd chirf place of all the fisheries in the norths The number of boats 
which passed by gave us a faint idea of the multitude of men who assemble 
theue in winter. Yet the fourth part of them do not pass this place, but 
only ^ small number of those who dwel) to the north of Lofodden. If we 
reckon up all the boats, which assemble at Vaage^ we were told their 
9Ui9ber approaches nesDsr to four thousand than to three thousand. Each 
bpftt is qianc^d by fow ovt five person^ ; hence the nuqiber of fishers who 
arrive in bositsk amounts to more thftn eighteen thousand. This is the 
^iirth of the whole population, and certainly mofie than the half of all the 
grown Qien who inhabit the Nodfdlands, or the provinces of Ilelgeland, 
Saltfio, Lofodden^ Senflen, and Tromaoe,* a length of nearly ^ l^ndred 

% Tke popolation of tkete five FogderieTj according to tbe enQtncration of iSOl*, is seTenty. 
<tflt IkoasaAA t«a kitadrsd'Siid lksrt3r*M«|»B. 
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geographieal ipiles. Brides these^ there are mote than three' hundred 
vessels, consisting of yachts, from Bergen, from Sundmor, Cfaristiansand, 
and Molde, «ach filled with seven or eight men ; so that the multitude of 
men assembled in a small circumference at Vaage, in February and March, 
amounts to more than twenty thousand. The banks of Newfoundland, in 
the fishing season, scarcely give employment to a greater number of in- 
dividuals. 

The source of the wealth of Bergen lies principally here; foi^lhe quantity 
of fish which Bergen procures from other places is itidonsiderable compared 
to the immense supplies from the Fiskevar of Vai^e. Every boat at an 
average during the few weeks of the fishing season catches three thousand 
bead offish; many of them cat<^h fewer, but many also catch as many as 
seven thousand, and even ten thousand. If we add td this what is taken in 
the yachts and larger vessels^ we have the sum of nearly sixteen millions 
large torsk or tusk, and cod, yearly caught at these islands. This amounts 
to nearly six hundred thousand vog (a vog weighing thirty-six pounds), or 
a produce of six huiidred thousand dollars ; for the vog of tusk and cod in 
Bergen is on an average estimated at a dollar. That is certainly one of ^he 
most remarkable points on the fisice of the earth which is capable of afford- 
ing such immense results. 

The number of fishermen is never limited by the abundance of the fish. 
The fishery has hitherto -remained an open field for every comer; and no 
complaints have even yet been heard that the poor have had their usual 
supply diminished by those who were more wealthy than themselves; 
neither have the inhabitants of Nordland ever asserted that they were 
obliged to share their expe.cted supply with new fishermen from the south. 
While almost all the other fisheries <^ Norway. gradually lose their reputa- 
tion, Lofodden has been in the same high estimation for a thousand vears ; 
and there has never yet b«i^ an example of the failure of the fishery.. Not 
long ago, in the time wiijgn Strom published his excellent Topography of 
Sondmor (17iS), Sondmor and Nordmor were almost in equal repute with 
Lofodden ; and now we^ every year fishermen from the Sondmor proceeding 
in several yachts for more than five hundred and fifty English miles to Vaage; 
for in their own Fiords and fishing banks the fish for sixteen years at least 
have never made their app^qaraace. Vaage was^ even in the time of Harald' 
Haarfager, a well-known and distinguished ptace of resort <tf fiakt and several 
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grsBdees of tht country settled lA these northern districts to avail themselves 
of the fistu At a later period, under the government of Oluf the Saint (1090), 
Vaage was the point of assemblage for the inhabitants of Nordland, where 
almost all the powerful men of the country annually arrived with their re- 
tainers; and hence in the old accounts the returning ships.are sometimes 
called Vaiige^Fhet'^{li. K. PL 902. 949)^ as we now a«day speak of a Bengal 
or Jamaica fleet. 

The peaceable and benevolent . King Eystein, brother of Sigupd the 
crusader, gave orders, about the year 1190, for building a church here 
{nordi i Vogom d Halogalandijj and a number of fishing huts around, that 
poor pec^le might assemble here^and procure a livings; an erection of which 
he himself boasts to his brother, and which he extols above ^11 the splendid 
war-like exploits of Sigpurd in» Greece, and at the head of the Constantino- 
politan army ; for, adds he, these men will tell, even in distant ages, that a^ 
King Eystein once lived in Norway (Heimskringla III. 948.) A town was 
attempted to be built in later times at Ya^e (1384), but the attempt failed, 
piobably on account of the difficulty of the first beginnings. What keeps 
the fish so constantly among these islands, while they are much less constant 
in their visits to all the other places on the coast .> When we consider the 
singular situation of Lofodden,-'the long range of islands, which as it were 
inclose an inland sea, connected with the great ocean, merely by narrow 
channels between the islands, it appears evident that the most obvious 
cause of their arrival is repose, and the protection of the sheltering mountains 
from the storms of the sea. They make their appearance only at spawning 
time, when this repose is essentially necessary for them. In summer there 
are no fish here.^^'^In the Sondmor it was also well-known that the fish left 
the banks, which lay thirty or thirty-five English miles out at sea, for the 
openings between the islands, when they were too much disturbed by the 
storms (Strom I. 318). But why do they approach the banks towards the 
land, where the sea is at least sixty, eighty, and sometimes above one 
hundred fathoms deep? Why do they not spawn in the bottom of the 
Northern Ocean itself, as this ocean hardly reaches a greater depth than six 
or eight hundred fathoms? We can assign no other cause than the greater « 
oppression which they suffer in this depth. Or do they seek in spawning^ 
time a warmer water at Vaage, for it is possible that the current which 
ascends from the south, up the coast heats the Weatfiord considerably in 
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winter ; and it was singular enough that in the night when we ctoami the 
We9tfiord| the thermometer, above two English miles from land, stood in the 
salt water at 43^ 68» whep, as in the middle of the Fiord, it stood at 46^ 6 of 
Fahrenheit. The fish enter from the north by Rastsund, betweea Hiiidoe 
and Oest*Vaage, and less frequently by Grimstrom between Oest and Westn 
Vaage. They then repair to three or four banks in partieular, where tbey 
collect in millions, and where they wait the coming of the fishermen^ Ka- 
belyog, the small island of Skraaven, Henningsvar, are celebrated names on 
this account in the north ; Helli, before Hindoe, is less finnous. Tbva 
arrival of the fiah takes place with a sort of regularity: ^he aiales frequent 
the deepest j^aees, and the females select places several fathoms higher. 
When they reach the ground on which they spawn, the males sink to the 
bottom, and emit their amelts; the fieouiles follow, and let their roes fidl into 
the smelts^ They remain there no longer, but immediately return to the 
oceaix» either in quest of 'die herrings^ or to the unknown vegions of the 
great deep. The fishery is therefitfe eomfioed within the linsils of a few 
weeks. The period at which the fish arrive is not known to a day, but ir 
seldom happens before the middle of January, or later than the eod of 
February. All is over with April^' In a diffuse and strict edict for the 
fisheries of Nordlaod, dated the I st of February, 17S6, there is an attempt 
to define the limits of the fishing season more accuretely» for it comonnds 
that lines flAnerJ shall not be used before the 4th of March» nor nets before 
the »6tb of FebrOary. But M. J. P. Rist^ in a small treatise (Copenh. ISOl.): 
remarks, as it appease to me not without reason, that il is impoasable to detefs* 
mine with such accuracy the comBMncement of the fishery. He asserts that 
it was issued with the intention of favouring the Ueigelanders, and othenv 
who come from more distant places in the south, under a dread that those* 
who live nearer might carry off the whole store, and leave nothing fer those 
wbe should come alter them. This was not probably the cause of the edict; 
for it is clear, that although the inhabitants of Lofodden might be induced to 
wait the coming of the Helgelanders, the fish if they made their appearaoeo 
in January would not do so. Besides, what a foolish policy to endeavoiir to 
ennch one at theexpence of another, under the apparent pretext of admitting 
a. greater number to a share of the profit! This would be completely in the 
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spirit of those who condemn machinery in manufacturies because otherwise 
ft greater number of hands would be employed, or who consider causeways a 
grievance because by means of them the bread is taken from the mouths of 
the blacksmiths and wheelwrights who live in the neighbourhood of bad 
roads. The intention of the royal edict was no doubt to give the fish time 
to deposit their smelts and their roes to prevent the whole race of them from, 
being destroyed. It is not probable, however, that the fish who annually 
arrive always belong to the same families. They repair itt summer fer 
towards the north, andjtowards winter may as well take the way to the bank» 
of Newfoundland and Cape Breton as the coast of Norway. 'VV'ho could be 
induced to believe that even any considerable part of the immensity of cod 
which people the ocean is generated at Vaage? Perhaps they wished to let the 
Ush assemble at the Fiskevar,'and td prevent them from being scared back by 
nets and lines. The edict prohibiting the drawing of nets before the 26th 
of February is in fact only directed particularly to Raftesund, the way to the 
Fiskevars. But has it been confirmed by experience that so many millions^ 
offish can be possibly driven back? It it true they feel the obstacles which 
so frequently oppose them. fXs all the fishermen cast their nets a few years- 
ago at a uniform depth of from eighty to one hundred fathoms, they were 
not a little astonished on drawing them to find that they had caught nothings 
An old experienced fisherman of Helgeland, who witnessed thiS) left them, 
atid placed his net a number of fathoms higher up. In a short time his boat 
was filled with males; he placed it still higher^ and the following days be 
caught only females; and he derived a great profit from his undertaking; 
The fisli had perceived the net before them, and proceeded higher up ; but 
still they had not deviated from their course^Would they not rather attempt 
every opening to their place of spawning be&nre again hastening to the 
stormy ocean fVom which they have but just escaped^ Does ever the 
Spawning not take place in the river* even when they are wholly covered 
with nets and baskets? 

Three methods are principally used to CKtch these fish; — nete, lines (liner), 
and hand lines. The most important undoubtedly is the net fishing, »iA 
it is at present in general use. The net is about twenty fethoms in length, 
with mashes of a few inches in size; the depth is not above ^veu or eight 
feet. From the wider border of this grated wall a number of cords hang 
with stones fastened to them^ which sink the net- in the sea; the stones 
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fasten the net to the ground, and the length of the dependent cords deter-* 
Tjaincs the depth in the water at which the net is to be kept; for on lengthen- 
ing the cords the net rides higher, and on shortening them it sinkd nearer to 
the bottom. Similar cords are fastened to the upper part of the net, which 
are preserved on the surface, where they come in contact with it by fastening 
pieces of light wood to them {Kavler)^ by which means the net is also kept 
in a perpendicular direction in the water. The net is thud placed like a wail, 
against the course of the fish. The inland inhabitants of a country would, 
hardly at first suppose it possible to catch a great number of fish in this 
manner without enclosing them as in a sack, and extracting them environed 
in such a manner. The reason of the capture lies in the violence of the tusk 
ki its course: he runs with all the force of his course among the mashes; 
but his bulky body cannot follow the head ; the fish then wishes to get 
back; bpt the long and small pectoral fins oppose this like two steel 
springs, by which means he remains caught in the mash. The fishier, 
generally sets his nets in the evening at the twilight, and draws them in the 
morning at day-break; the whole net is then frequently covered with fisb, 
and the boat is speedily filled. If the net were higher it would frequently 
be unable to sustain the weight of the fish. Even at present they find every 
precaution necessary in the drawing of their nets. In the water the fish lose 
the greatest part of their weight: it appears then an easy thing to draw up 
the net; but sts soon as the cod comes above the water, he employs his whole 
strength against the mashes, and would' tear them and effect his escape, if a 
secon<f fisherman did not as soon as he touches the surface of the wafer 
drive an iron hook into his belly, and drag him with it into the boat. This 
net fishing is impossible by day ; for even when the nets are sixty or eighty 
fathoms beneath. the surface, they are seen by the fish, who avoid them. It 
has therefore always been the custom, and it is expressly ordered in the 
royal edict, that nets shall only be set in the evening, and drawn in the 
morning; but this has no great infldence at Vaage; for the days in February 
under the 68th degree of latitude are not very long. It is owing to these nets 
that the number of fishers in Lofodden is limited. Since their introduction 
(not yet a full half century) they have begun to want 'room. £very one 
endeavours to set his nets in the most advantageous places ; some from 
south to north, others away from these from east to west. Hence arise 
numerous disorders and quartets; and the government was under the necea- 
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tity, as it appears for the first time since Lofodden was frequented by fisher- / 
men, of regulating by a law of police the order of the fishery. f-TUl 17S6 it/ 
bad never been found necessary to reconcile such considerable numbers of 
people assembling there for the same end. Overseers are now appointed, who 
point out to every man where he is to set his nets, and what direction he is 
to takes that there may be no confusion. But this has not put an end to ail 
the quarrels; it appears that of late years, from the increasing numbers arrivr 
ing from the south, that they have rather multiplied. We heard a general 
wish expressed at Yaage that the government ishould dispatch in the fishing 
season an officer to Yaage as a genial overseer; and the fishers themselves 
have requested such a presiding magistrate. 

In Ost-Vaage, all the way to the Malstrom and Rost, the complaints are 
not so general ; and this is easily accounted for, because the fishers do 
not frequent that place in such abundance, and are consequently not so 
•crowded. 

The introduction of nets in fishing has very considerably changed the 
condition of the inhabitants of the Norwegian coast ; for by that means the 
quantity of fish taken has been at least doubled. This custom- is not old. 
Claus Niels Sliningen, a merchant in Borgund in the Sondmor, was the first 
who introduced nets, in the year 16S5. It immediately excited a general 
outciy against him. The advantage was undoubted and clear, and could 
never be equalled by the hook: But to procure nets was attended with an 
expence which could only be borne by the rich. AH the fishermen therefore 
stood out against them ; and all their acuteness was displayed in pointing 
out the prejudicial effects of the net fishery. But the richer people and the 
'merchants did not regard the outcry, and the use of the nets became daily 
more general. The practice became at length almost universal; and the war 
for and against the nets was long carried on with an unusual degree of fury. It 
came to a law-suit: and after an accurate investigation into all the circum- 
.stances, it was decided that nets were not only not prejudicial but also 
more useful.* /The poorer sort were at length compelled by necessity to 
resort to means for the procuring of nets ; and in a short tiipe in the Sond- 
mor and the neighbouring provinces they became the usual fishing imple- 
ments. In later times experience has amply confirmed the wisdom of the 

|» Strom Nonke Videnskab. Gdsk. Nye Scrtfter, I. 403» 
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•eotence of the law. The Sondmor for the space of full tw^otjr yean, fttMn 
1740 to 1760, long after the introduction of this mode of fishing, enjoyed an 
abundance and superfluity offish which the province neither before noritfter- 
wards ever attained.. One would suppose that the sentence respecting net- 
'fishing would then be generally acquiesced in as just ; but we see wrthastonisii- 
ment that the same dispute extended itself northwards, from one province to 
another: the same reasons were always again adduced, and evidence had 
always again to be taken on the spot, as the provinces did not lie near one 
another, but scattered in distant parts of the world. In the year 1769, when 
Storm published his toppgraphy, it was still prohibited on the coast of ]>ros- 
theim to' set nets either in the commoa fishing places or in the open sea» 
because by such means the poor fishermen, who were unable to purchaseoBUch 
dear tackle, would sufiTer very much firom it; for it was also asserted that the 
fish will no longer bite a hook where cod nets are placed. This is a very 
particular and incessant sympathy for the poor. For them, every spur to 
industry was completely removed, and men of active dispositions were 
degraded, like machines or cattle, to follow the same track, Vfithout improving, 
and without advancing. 

When the poor are unable to procure the means from which the rich 
derive advantage, they must unite with others. They ought then to keep ,up 
itheir net in common, and share their capture. By this means they wHl be 
stimulated to profit, to frugality, and will at last be enabled to procure ^e 
€ol'e possession of a net ; and it will then become evident to them that rtiey 
also may raise themselves by their endeavours to prosperity. Wbeh thegr 
cannot find means to attain by uniting together what they cannot alone^do, 
they must then serve the rich, till they can not only stand on their own 
bottoms, but get forwards. They do not by this means lose thetr freedom ; 
for he is only free who has the means of procuring more than what bis striot 
necessities require, and not he who vegetates from morning to evening, and 
from evening to morning. It is better to rajogr limited freedom in .servioe» 
than none in independence. 

Nets made their way very lately up to Kondland. ;Bis1iop Gunnerus, in 
1766, relates^ that they had been but a very short time in use there, and 
eapecially in Aafflesund. In 178£> when :Str6m xivrote his last treatise on 

' ' * ■ ■■ ■ I ■ ■■ ■ » ■ .. ■..i.ii 11- . , „ . ,_i ., ,— — ^— ■^.iii^— « ■ 

* Leem om Irfipenie. 
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net-iishiiig, tbe contest was ^till carried on b/ene with all the viol^o^e igainst 
its prejudicial influence that took place in the beginning of the century ia 
the Sondmor. They are now pacified reapecting it in Nordli^ud ; but at this 
present iioie (1S07), the question which has been so often decide(l is noijr 
under investigation in Finmark. The presiding magistrate (AmtmanJ there, 
who is since dead, deemed it necessary in the year 1806 to pi'ohibit uet^ 
from beingv^t in the rich fishing station at l^oppen. They had been only 
introduced there a few years before : they have not probably yet njiade their 
iway beyond Wardoehuus ; and even the Russians, in other respects the bes^ 
and most assiduous fishermen of the north, make but little' use of them. 

The fishing with lines (Liner) is much inferior to the net-fishing. The net 
overtakes the fish in his unsuspecting progress, and .admits of no choice of 
avoiding or escaping the evil, but the line is for the purpose of entjcing th^ 
fish, and leaves it in some degree to his option whether he will give into thie 
snane or not. l Lines can only be used at the bottom of the sea, whereas nets 
can be set at any depth. A line consists of three pieces, of which the 
middle one lies extended along the bottom of the sea, and kept down witb 
stones : the two other pieces ascend from the ends of tbe o(ther, and indicate 
at l:he surface the place where the line is lying in the se^ Thia middU 
^iece i» generally some hundred fathoms, and often whole miles in length, 
and ^ the distance of every second fathom a strong ho(^ is fixed, so that ia 
^general several hundred hooks are fastened to one line. The line is left to 
'remain for a day or a night at the bottom of the sea, and then drawn up with 
the fish, which have swallowed the hook, and are caught by it in the belly. 
In this manner aeveral hundred fish may be ci^ught by one line ; and hence 
this mode of fishing is also very general. } It appears bo.we.ver to be lesa pro* 
ductive in the^beginning of the fishery of the Spring Tupk (Vaar Toarsk^ the 
proper cod)^ than towards the end ; probably because the fish does not go tQ 
nuoh great depths befi)re spawning ; but more so after returning from tbe 
Ashing stations. 



* The name Torsk or Tusk in Scotland is applied ezclusiTely to the Gadus Broime, a speciei 
completely different from the common cod, the Gadus Moi has. The common cod has three 
dorsal fins ; the Tusk or Scotch Torsk but one. In Norway different species of Mi appear (p 
be inclnded nnder the appellation Torsk: thus the Gadus Callarins, tbe dorse qt dorsch,-!! 
named Torik\ the Gados Barbatus or Whiting Pout of Peanant, Sma Tonki anditwoulii 
appear from Von Buch, that the Gadns Morhua^ the common cod, is denominated Koof or 
fpringTffrtk.'^, 
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But in general the cod which is penetrated by the hook is in much less 
estimation than the one entangled in the mashes of the net. Throughout 
the whole of the north there is but one opinion on this subject ; the former, 
it is said, neither equals that of the net in size or goodness. It is even 
asserted, that, supposing an equal number offish, those caught in the net are 
always heavier than the others by at least a half. Why ? M. Rist says, with 
great probability, because the fish which follow the bait af the end of the 
hook from that very circumstance prove that they are lean and in want of 
nourishment, whereas those which are fatlceep themselves higher, though 
they cannot escape the mashes of the net. This is certainly no small 
advantage which the net possesses. . There are also times in which it is 
altogether impossible to catch with lines. The fishing with nets does not 
however then also fail. This happens in particular when the herring 
appears in the south of Nordland, or the Lodde in the north ;^ for the hook 
then offers nothing to the fish which it cannot better find in the open sea. 
Both the herring and lodde arc the most esteemed baits f madding J to fasten 
upon the hooks ; so much so that the fishing edict of 1786 expressly pro- 
hibits the use of lodde as a bait in Helgeland, for the very singular reason 
that but few persons can procure lodde (sis the fish, is peculiar to more 
northern latitudes than Helgeland) and that the cod, by getting accustomed 
40 it, will no longer be easily caught with the usual baits. This is another 
^restraint on indusiry, to please those who would fain have thmgs with 
the least possible trouble. The lodde however does not drive away 
• the cod. 

- The sea har1:K>^ra, however, to the great annoyance of the fisher, a number 
of other animals, which, as wqll as the fish, snap at the bait on the hook, and 
which are sometimes not caught, but at other times remain on the hook to 
the great increase of the fisher's distress, on account of the failure of his «n* 
deavours. The most troublesome ot them appeare to be a small species of 
sea-crab called Aai-^j the general food of the fish, which completely devour 
the bait from the hook. To prevent this, the line is not suffered to remain 



. • Tlie I^i^dc of the NorwegiMU is the Salmo Esperlaous of oatoralists, the Smelt, Spirling, 
mr Sparllog. — J. 

t It was the Ute celebrated Professor Fabriciai who first examioed scteatifically the aat of 
iko. Norvegiaofy. aod . discoTered that under that title diifcxeiit species of crustaceoua aoiinals 
were incladed. Thej are as follows.. i^ 
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k>ng «it a time on the groundi where the aat is supposed to be in great 
numbers. It is impossible, however, to prevent even ip that cfuse a number oC 
star-fish ^Aor«^w/rf,.Crossdevil^ from fastening themselves on. the hookij and 
keeping back the fish, instead of which the fisher draws theip'^p along with 
the line. This is another disagreeable consequence not e:iperienced in the 
net fishing. It may b^ a 'matter of wonder, thert^fofe^ that nets have not 
every whete sup^seded the use of lines-', but the latter are still used oa 
accouiDt^of th^jr being lesa expensive. The nets, top, are exposed to many 
risks by which the fishers not unfrequenjtly lose them altogether : the storms 
also very often find their way to the bottom where the net lies, upset t^he^ 
stones, and carry all along with them into the $ea; or the JT/^v/^* ;«irhich keep^ 
the upper ends of the net at the surface, go% penetrate4»tfy the salt water, 
when they sink, and draw along with them the net to the bottomfi It is very 
frequently too torn from the multitude and size of the fish. / It oftea 
happens, also, that the capture with lines is more rich and con^erable thaij^ 
with nets, and particularly in summer, when a perpetual day prevents th^ 
getting of the nets, and also towards harvest. The fish then find no longer 
any herring or lodde in the upper depths, and are obliged to keep .thems^lyes 
ait the bottom,. where they probably swim along the ground, and straight 
against the hooks on the lines. 

The form of the hook is by no means indifferent, but is, according to the 
account of some experienced fishermen, of no inconsiderable influence. It 
appears to have undergone no change in Norway for many centuries, and on 
that account, the northern hooks are very different from those of the rest of 
Europe. They are procured firom Bergen, where their manufacture givei 
employment to four or five master tradesmen. The size of the hook is pro* 
portioned to the nature of the fishery in which it is to be employed.. The 
largest are perhaps a hand in length, of the same breadth nearly in the 
opening of the hook, and nearly of the strength of a rope. These are destined 
for the catching of the great plaise,* fqueiie, helleflynder J 9, fish v^hich i^ 

1. Afltacus Hom^ri — ^the Hummer Aat of the Norwegiani. 

2. Astacus Harengnm — the Silaai of the Norwegian. 

3. Gainiiiarus Esca — the Jai of the ^^orwegiaoi. 

Theie animals are particularly described iir Fabrtcius's travels through Norway.— J. 
* The Queiteof the Danes is the Pleurooectes Hippoglossus of natnr^ists, the true Holibnt. 
The Plaise is the Pleuronectes Platessa Liii.<-*/. 
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frequently as broad as the boat itself. The form of the hook, however, doe» 
not vary notwithstanding of the different sixes. 

The shorter arm is always inclined towards the longer, and perpendicular^ 
in an angle of hc^arly forty-five degrees; and the barb at the end of it goes- 
with a considerable poitit towards the inside of the hook. In the Russian* 
hook, on the contrary, both arms run down parallel, and are connected with 
another by a horizontal arm : the shorter does not reach more than the 
half of the larger, and the barb at the point is less frightful,- and lessidistant 
from the maiu arm than in the hooks of Bergen. The English again are at 
firs^ sight of a singular construction. Both arms run along in two perpendi-* 
eular planes, and are connected^ together by a small horizontal piece, like the 
Russian. But when we look at a section of the hook, so that the longest arm: 
IS the farthest from the eye, and the shorter the nearest, the point of the 
shorter deviajtes something to the right, so that the angle of this deviation 
with the perpendicular line may scarcely amount to more than ten degrees. 
The NorweAfian hooks are also all tinned over. This is not deemed necessary 
in England and Russia. Experience has shown that the Russian hooks- 
tatch much 'more than the Norwegian, and the English much more than the 
Russian. It may be difficult to assign the true reason of this. Is it that the 
fish glide more easily off the Northern hooks, and hold faster on the other } 
Or is it that the bait in the latter is more secure from being gnawed off by 
marine insects ? Fishermen themselves are not unanimous respecting the 
causes ; but they do not entertain a doubt of the fact. On this account the 
English hooks are in great request in the north, notwithstanding their higher 
price, although those of Bergen are by far the most generally used. It is 
objected to the English that they^re more easily broken. This prevents 
poor fishermen from purchasing them ; for they generally calculate on what 
they have to give in addition for the hooks, and not on the superior profit 
which they are thereby enabled to derive^ and which they do not themselves 
call in question. Does the tin covering contribute any thing to the greater 
firmness of the hook» in the same way zs a coating of blue oxidised steel 
increases the elastic! tv of common steel ? 

The fishing with hand lines (Haand Snore) is the J>implest, and, compared 
with the other modes, never very considerable : a hook attached to a single 
line in the sea. Many fishermen throw out hand lines while they are rowing, 
and others where the fish collect together, M^hen they are in heaps together^ 
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tb^y grasp at the first bait which comes in their way, though it should only 
be a dazzling tin fly. It would appear that this was the only mode of 
fishing known in old times; but that it was. varied very much according 
to circumstances. But lines and nets have almost wholly exploded the 
fishing with a single line ; and it .is scarcely now attempted to make use of 
any but the simplest hand-line with a single hook. In such a case the 
English is also better than the Bergen hooks^ 

Were the fishermen allowed to proceed immediately with their capturt 
homewards, or to barter it on the spot, as in Finmark, the fishery of Lo- 
fodden would derive an infinite advantage. They are, however, at present 
obliged to land for the purpose of drying their fish on wooden erections fbr 
that purpose. Here they are left exposed to the air and the winds for twH 
or three months, and they must then determine on a new voyage to bring 
away the dried fish, and convey them to the merchant, or freight the yacht 
of the district with them. This is a great loss of most valuable time ; for 
the land is not free like the sea : each inch-breadth is enclosed property, and 
the fishermen must treat with the proprietors for every place which they 
occupy for their operations. The ground- rent of a place for this erection 
is of no small importance with respect to the profit which the fisher expects 
from his labours; and notwithstanding the edict of 17S6 accurately prescribes 
the amount of the ground-rent which is to be ta^en, the fishers are perpe-* 
tually complaining of the difilculties which the peasants contrive to 
throw in their way. It is strictly forbidden to take down the fish from 
the erections fGieldenJ before the first of June; for the fish cannot be expected 
to be fully dried before this period; and a half-dried fish not only becomes 
itself soon putrified, but gradually sets the whole mass in fermentation in 
which it happens to be, and thus destroys whole caigoes and magazines. 
For this reason the preparation of round or cod-fish is permitted till the 14th 
of April, whereas, after that period, it is only permitted to prepare Rothskidr^ 
or Fiakefish. In March the air is dry ; and if little of the moisture of the fish 
is withdrawn from it, on account of the very low temperature, still, however* 
there is less danger of rain than on the coast of Bergen, by which the fish 
regains all the moisture that it lost. The cod has time to get thoroughly 
dried ; but not after the rainy season in May commences. It then becomes 
necessary to cat up the fish and make a Rotiiskidr of it, for the purpose of 
increasing the points of contact. Klipjufiih (salted fish) is seldom prepared in 

c c 
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the Nordlands, aod perhaps never at Lofodden. Salt is too dear, and too 
difficult to be procured ; and very probably the fishers who come to Lo« 
fodden, would not have time to carry on all the operations requisite in. the 
preparation of salt fish. 

It were to be wished, that some King Eystein would again turn his bene- 
^ volent thoughts towards Lofodden, and not confine his views to the mere 
preservation of harmony among these active and courageous m^n, which the 
«dict of 1786 attempted to do, but also contrive something for their comfort 
and advantage. The life of such men is an object of importance. Not only are 
they every moment exposed, iii the fishing season, to all the dangers of aa 
ocean perpetually tempestuous, but when they come to land, they can 
scarcely find a roof to shelter them from the cold and inclemency of a polar 
winter. The country people admit but few fishermen to live in their houses, 
and the scanty room in them is th^ir justification. There are slight buildings 
called Boder^ erected for the fishermen, which are calculated to afford but 
small shelter. The men live closely crowded together in these places ; and 
neither find rest, dry clothes, nor heat, after their dangerous voyage. Even 
the nature of a Nordlander is not always capable of enduring such incessant 
hardships. The preceding winter gave rise to a destructive distemper, with 
which the fishermen returned home, and which they spread over the whole 
coast. These slow fevers have frequently depopulated Nordland, and after 
an interval of repose for some years, they generally break out again from 
the fishing stations. These fevers are quite independent of the venereal dis- 
tempers, which the crews from Bergen bring with them from the capital, and 
which rage very much at Vaage. It is nearly the general opinion that 
they originate in the excessive hardships suffered during continual storms : 
probably from the fishers being constantly soaked with salt water, without 
having it ever in their power to have their cloathes dried ; for it is well 
known that those who suffer shipwreck, and cling to the wreck, which the 
salt water incessantly washes and again leaves, generally end their lives in 
a few hoiirs in fever and delirium. 

The Arab and the Persian build caravansaries for tho^e who travel through 

the deserts ; the inhabitant of the Alps .founds hospitals on the heights of 

the mountain-passes, and the Norwegian Fieldstuer on the Dovre and Filk^ 

fieldt. Why then should not houses also be erected for the roofless multitude 

of Lofodden I At Bodoe there is. a beautiful and lai^e hospital for the 
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{mtients of Nordland, "Would it not be proper and praise-worthy to erect 
similar houses of assembly for the fishers r.t Lofodden, which would reduce 
the numbers who people the hospitals and the church-yards ? 



LoDtNGEN, the 94th of June. The Prastegieldt of Lbdingen runs for a 
great way upwards towards the Swedish boundaries, .and contains the whole 
of the extensive Tysfiord, which is welKknown in Sweden by the name of 
Titisfiord, and appears under that name in the Swedish maps. In 1801, the 
inhabitants of this Prastegieldt were found to amount to two thousand two 
hundred and fifty-seven : in 1769 they amounted only to one thousand nine 
hundred. Since the last enumeration, however, the population has consi- 
derably diminished, and this in a great measure from the distempers origi- 
nating at the fishing stations. To this parish several hundred Laplanders 
settled in the interior of the Tysfiord also belong ; but the Laplanders who 
descend from Sweden in summer are looked upon a9 strangers, and not in- 
cluded in the enumeration of the inhabitants of Lodingen. They belong to 
the Swedish Pastorates of Gellivara and Jockmock, both in Luleo-Lapp- 
marck. They generally cross the mountains about the 14th of April, and 
draw downwards towards the water. When they approach the sea-shore, the 
fein deer run in crowds to the Fiord, and immediately drink the salt water 
with great eagerness. This is believed by the Laplanders to be necessary fot 
the health of their rein deer ; but notwithstanding the pleasure which they 
find in it, these animals never drink this water more than once. The Lap « 
landers then drive them upwards towards the mountains and upland vallies 
not inhabited by the Norwegians ; and as the summer advances, and the 
snow melts, they ascend higher and higher up the mountains. By St. Olufs 
day, in the middle of August, they again leave these regions, hover for a few 
weeks on the borders^ and bury themselves at last, in harvest, in the woods 
which surround the church and clergyman's house of the pastorate. They 
preserve the principal part of their property, however, at their winter station, 
as winter is in general more convenient to transport themselves and baggage on 
Skyer and Pulker^^ when vallies and hills are levelled, and lakes and marshes 
^re firm. Hence every father of a family generally possesses a small building 



* Skatei or snow sboes, and Lapland tledgcs. 
C C S 
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in the neighbourhood of the church, in which he deposits, during summer 

his valuable goods and his winter implements. It may be easily conceived, 

therefore, that they consider their journey over the mountains as a real 

absence from their home, and consider themselves as only resident where 

they pass their winter, in the same manner as the citizen who passes four or 

five months of the year at his country-house near town looks upon himself as^ 

then absent, and does not believe himself at home again tUl he gets to hicT 

house in town. Those men who thus cross the mountains are called in 

Norway Laplanders (Lappen)^ probably because they are so called in Sweden ; 

for it appears highly singular to a stranger, that in all Norway no Laplanders are 

known. The people who receive this appellation from the rest of the world 

are called Finns (Finner) by the Norwegians*; not in one small district alone, 

but from Roraas (the southernmost point inhabited by Laplanders) up to 

the North Cape. Moreover, as far back as the most ancient accounts go, 

this custom has always prevailed ; and the inhabitants of the north side of 

the Kiolen mountains, from the White Sea down to Drontheim, have never 

been named Laplanders by any writer of the country, or any foreign writers 

who have followed them. Should we suppose therefore that the Swedish 

name is new, and was not used in ancient times ? This is not possible, how* 

ever ; for Fundi nn Noregur,'an old Saga, in whom Schwnning and Suhm place 

great reliance, rentes that Norr on his passage from Finland to Drontheim 

was obliged to combat the Laplanders to the north of the Bothnian gulph.* 

If this name was not known in the old poems from which the Saga is believed 

to be composed, still it was^ known in the twelfth century, the age of the sup* 

posed author. It has not therefore been invented in Sweden : for rn that 

time the Swedes did not ascend as high as Lapland. Both appellations are 

unknown to the people themselves. It is certain, however, that if we cannot 

trace the origin of the custom, it creates a great deal of embarrassment when 

we speak of the same people, dijBTering among themselves in no respect, under 

two different names. Two nations thus receive the common name of Finns, 

which at present, at least, have nothing in common with each other. It i» 

tn error, although affirmed by Schi6nning,f that in Norway those of the 

Bation who dwell by the sea are only called Finns, and that all those among 



• SchiSaiiiDg Forsdck til Nofges Ghuale GcograpMe Seite 13. i Gamle Geographic, Seitc W*. 
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the mountains are called Laplanders ; for those who live on the mountains of 
Drontheim, at Roraas, and in Nummedalen, are not called Laplanders, but 
Finns, although they never come near the sea; and the inhabitants of 
Kautokeino are metamorphosed, from Swedish Laplanders, which tHey were 
formerly, to Norwegian Finns. All the Finns are Norwegian subjects, and 
all the Laplanders belong to Sweden. But where the people are spoken of in 
general, it is no longer now allowed to call them Finns. The active and 
industrious inhabitants of the great principality of Finland, who have an 
equal right and prescription to use this name, would with reason feel a re- 
pugnance to be thrown into the same class with Laplanders. 



Cassness, the 97th of June. We were soon driven by the violence of the 
tide from the hospitable house in Lodingen, through the Tiellesundl For 
the first league or two we were opposite great coUossuses of snow, which 
rise fix>m Hindoe towards the north, in form of pyramids hanging together. 
Hills then advance before these greater masses, as before on the south side. 
They were covered with alder and birch to the top, and the Gaarda at the foot 
follow close upon one another. The country assumes a lively appearance, 
and may well, in comparison of the foregoing, bcf called beautiful ; an ap- 
pellation which it receives from all the Nordlanders who sail through the 
Tiellesund. The mountains of Hindoe run towards Trondenas, and dip there 
deeply and perpendicularly into the sea. In the nearest to Lodingen, not» 
withstanding the snow, the stratification is easily recognizable: at the' 
Korring^Ttnd the nearest it is N. N. E. and S. S. W. (h. 2.) with an incli- 
nation of thirty degrees to the north-west ; and the same at the Fisketind from 
which the glacier descends, and the Ida and Sater-Tind which follow it^ 
and are all named from the Gaards which lie at their feet. The stratification 
is thus always the same as at Lodingen itself. In the evening we were 
driven by wind, current, and rain, towards Sandtorv, a sort of peninsula, on 
which there are only low hills, with some plains, which maybe reckoned 
considerable for that country, and which were altogether covered with trees. 
The mica-slate again makes its appearance there, not only at the sea-side^ 
but on all the hills up the country. Middle sized garnets lie in great multi- 
tudes between the mica-folia of the formation ; and preponderating layers of 
fine granular quartz alternate with the slaty mica. There is no trace of 
fdspar visible. These strata stretch N. N. W. and S. S. E. (h. 10.) and dip thirty 
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degrees towards the south- west, contrary to the dip of the strata of gfoeiss. 
lias the mica-slate here thrust itself between the gneiss rocks of the main- 
land and Hindoe, and in this manner raised a part of Tiellesund in hills 
above the level of the sea ? 

Sandtorv lies in the province (Ami) of Finmark. Salten in the south, 
and Scpjen in the north, separate not far from the Gaard ; and at this 
boundary the province of Nordland terminates. We have not therefore yet 
reached Finmark. Both districts, Senjen and Tromsoe, were in the year 
1787 separated from Nordland and annexed to Finmark. As their political 
condition was only altered in so far that their presiding magistrate was 
to reside in Finmark instead of Salten as formerly, and as they received no 
share of the immunities enjoyed by Finmark, it has always been customary 
in common language to consider Senjen and Tromsoe as part of Nordland. 
There is also something of vanity in this. Nordland is believed to be a 
better and more advantageous country to live in than Finmark, and distant 
from the Finns, for whom they entertain so much contempt. Very few Finns 
actually inhabit these districts; they keep to the interior of the Fiord, and 
are nowhere to be seen on the islands. 

From Sandtorv we still continued to avail ourselves of the tide in our way 
upwards till we came opposite to the flat and small woody island of Rogla, 
where the tide €nters the great Astafiord,and spreads itself.over a great extent. 
We we wore now driven by a gentle south wind towards the high rocks of 
Rolleno, and for about three leagues we proceeded along the west side of 
the islands under the precipices. The rocks on this side sink so abruptly 
into the sea, that for their whole length there are but few points where a 
boat can land, and there are hardly any habitations here on that account. 
Water-falls descend from the heights as in the vallies of the Alps. The 
outgoings of the strata are on this side, and their inclination enters the 
land towards the south-east. On that side alsq there are larger and level 
spots, Gaards and cultivated places, and the church, and clergyman's house 
of Ibbestad or Astafiord, also lie there. The mountains of the small island 
may be at least three thousand two hundred English feet fo heighth. And- 
orgoe is perhaps still higher. After we had proceeded round the island, and 
had anchored about two English miles from its northernmost pointat Cassness, 
the summit of the mountains on the east side of Andoigoe appeared not only 
covered with snow but with actual masses of ice^ small incipient glacien. 
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A single island of small extent in this intersected conntry reached a greater 
heighth than most of the considerable mountains in Sweden. 

Cassness has in reality a very pleasant situation. The mountains everj 
where covered with birches present the most picturesque forms; and the 
ascent from theGaard up the mountains is green and cheerful. A consider- 
able stream rushes with violence out of the rocky cliffs, and runs close by 
the houses into the sea; and the high and lofty form of the Faxefield rises 
above the place like one of the Aigui lies of Chamoi^ny. It is ahnost per- 
pendicular from the base to the summit, and the trees in the fissures ter- 
minate at about the third of the height, it is an immense mountain, at least 
upwards of four thousand two hundred and sixty English feet in heighth. It 
is seen far out at sea above the other islands, and serves as a landmark 
(Landemarke) for many miles around. It is not connected with other 
chains, but stands insulated between the Fiords, and on that account there 
are no glaciers perhaps on its perpendicular declivities. The snow is per- 
petually collecting on its summit and sides; for this mountain belongs to 
the highest beyond the Polar Circle, and its equal is scarcely to be found 
farther north, even in the interior of the country. 

Fishing and agriculture do not at all coalesce. The weather was fine, the 
snow had left the fields; but there were no hands to cultivate them. At the 
^ery time when all hands are wanted for agriculture the sea calls them to 
the holibut (queiie)^ and the S'ey-fishery, and the coasts are as desolate as in 
February. The QueiUi or holibut (Schollen^ HelleJlynderJ^ and Ling (Gradu$ 
ikfofoa^ collect together several thousand men in the neighbourhood of the small 
island of Hovden at Lango to the West of Hundoe; and the Sey* (Gadus^ 
fnrensj carries out the fishermen for more than five leagues into the open 
sea. Hence, what is to be done on land is left to those who have neither 



* It would appear that the name sey is applied to two different speeies of gadus. In Norwaj, 
according to Von Buch, the gadus sirens is named sey, but in Shetland the same name is applied 
to the young of the gadus carbonarius, the coal fish. In Norway the gadus virons when bat 
one year old is named mart : it is employed as an arUcle of food for cattle^ and the liver afforda 
a considerable quantity of oil, three hundred weight of livers affording two hundred weight of 
oil. When two years old tliis ^^pecies is named DrottC'^mort ; when 'three years old MiddeUse^ ^ 
when four or five years old Ilulufs-sey; when six yt:ars old Hdlf^seif^ufs ; and when scvca 
years old and upwards Sey^vfs. This fish when two years old and upwards is dried, and er- 

orled in great quantitiss to the different provinces of Norway^ and also into Sweden*— /• 
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spirit nor strength to try their fortune at sea. Nature however has not con- 
demned this country to remain for ever uncuItiTated like the moss*fields 
of Spitzhergen and Greenland. Where birches and aspens thrive so well, 
and attain so beautiful a growth, the diligence of man can never be thrown 
away. We h^ve been assured that grain generally ripens well here, and does 
not perish by the frost, but that it does not yield at most more than four*fold; 
but this is a great deal here in ground which may be almost said to be left 
to itself. Potatoes do not succeed : they are too small ; but that is ascribed 
more to the want of soil than the climate, and this even might be got the 
better of. They pay somewhat more attention to grazing, as it requires 
fewer hands; but it still requires too many if they wish to get in as much 
provender as is sufficient for the cattle during the eight months which they 
must pass under cover. This Graard keeps thirty cows; and several hundred 
goats and sheep. The bears are a great obstacle to their operations. They 
commit numerous devastations, and easily fall upon the sheep in the woods. 
They have even swam more than two English miles across the Sound to the 
beautiful and green island of Dyroe, which appeared in sight. Here they 
have lived, and multiplied for more than six years, and commit great havoc 
in the neighbourhood of the Gaard. They know well enough that their 
number does not exceed four or five; and the island is not five English 
miles in circumference ; but they cannot prevail on themselves to go in 
pursuit of these bears on land, if they had fins they would have all long 
ago been destroyed. 



The fine slatey gneiss is the prevailing rock in these hills; not the gneiss 
of Lodingen, but probably the formation of Saltensfiord and the lower 
islands. The mica of the gneiss is not continuous, but always scaley ; and 
yet the folia lie so close o» one another, that they form a plane without any 
interruption in the stratum, and not detached particles /^Js^^Ae» or J7amm€fi^. 
Small granular grey felspar lies between the mica, and but very little quartz. 
Every where, however, there is a great multitude of red garnets, like pease 
and cherries, and even frequently as large as wallnuts. These strata stretch 
N. N. W. and S. S. E. (h. 11.) and dip from 30*^ to 40* towards the East. 
Small granite veins traverse them very frequently; and the granite is com- 
posed of yellowish, white, coarse granular felspar, a little silver-white mica 
and grey quarU. It is worthy of remark, that whenever we see granite form 
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f (self, the felspar immediately^ incrcafies: the mica disappears when any repose ^ ^ ^ 

4a allowed to the gneiss formation, as in vein fissures. By this means tb^ ^ 

great truth, to which all geological phenomena lead us, is ever more and 
more supported, that all the diversities of formations arise lonly throug|;L ; 

external movemenls^ \\h\ch modify the internal powers of attraction; itildi^-.. ^'^>>. v z^. 
which, at last, when they have reached the highest conflict against each , "^It < 

other, give thereby rise to the vivifying poKer. This diversity of formation * - ' 

is not however a consequence of polarities, of separations from opposition 
ainoDg powers; for in the remotest members of the series of formations, in ' 
conglomerates, and in sand-stonea, these materials, and consequently the ^ . 
internal powers also, are entirely pa^^iW, and. almost in no respects longer 
active: .they are driven together merely through external movements, the 
cause of wbich» necessanly wise^ has nothing at all in common with that whick 
gave rise to granite and gneiss mountains. 

At the shore of Cassness we are completely reminded of the rock of 
St. Gotthardt. Large blocks of gneiss lie every where also here with frequent 
and large garnets; but there are ^lany blocks, however, of a greenish grey 
amtinvunu shining mica, on which there are beautiful, lai^e scopiform 
hornblende crystals, as ^t Airolo; and not unfrequently single prisms of 
hoinblende are also found in the mass. Farther on, blocks of small and 
fine granular marble make their appearance, white, and almost semi-trans- 
parent. The beds of these stones are soon found to the south of the Gaard, 
and not more than half an English mile distant from it. There the white 
liine-stone rises immediately out of the water; the waves sprinkle it, wash 
deep cavities in the bed, and carry the soft stone along with them. Several 
blue stripes in it are firmer, and rise prominant above the remainder. The 
bed may be four or five feet in thickness, and is to be found all ihe way along 
the shore. Perhaps th«re may be more of them. The strata dip exactly like 
the gneiss strata towards the $ouih^ea$i; and form a connected whole with 
them. Hence it follows that all the gneiss of the hills at Cassness rests 
on this mica-slate and lime-stone beds. The mica-slate above the lime-stone 
contains a number of cavities, which are lined all round with beautiful driises: 
principally long </nVofe crystals; and next gamWt, hofnbltnde crystals, and 
felspar. ,If we could follow the marble bed farther we should certainly *6ot 
niss the tremiodite abpve it. .. ^ 

D D. 
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Klowkk at Sen J EN, the 99th of June. We proceeded in th^ night 
^h'rough the dound between green bushy hill^, with Senjen on the oiife 
Iband, and the main-land on the other, and about six 6'clock in the morning 
Me anchored at the beautiful trading istatibn of Klowen. Senjeh is hferk 
rocky enough^ but not high. I ascended the neafest hilts over great thassel^ 
of snow, in which they lay almost entirely enveloped. These hills Were only sijk 
hundred and ninety-two English feet in heighth* ; and yfet t!iey were almost 
the highest in a wide circumference. The northern part of this large island 
differs very much in this respect from the southern. In the south there Are 
only heights, and no distinguished points; but towards the northtbei'is are 
true Alpine Horns. The small Fieldts round Klowt^n are sufficiently ^te^p, 
and are covered along the declivities with Woods of birch tad Scotch fit*. 
The firs, becorhe.^^all visibly feeble towards the height, aiid at thfe tbp they 
do not exceed the heighth of from ten to fifteen feet; the branchisi Mfe 
drooping, and the top's are bare. They seem very near to their limit, and 
we can scarcely place it at much above six hundred and thirty feet ; s6m^^ 
wh&t less in truth than at LSdiiigen, but still not s^o much as to rendv^r tht 
ihhuence on Vegetation in the vallie's very remarkable. 

The \fbrrnalioni of these heights, and their stratification, toindde 
iimost entirely with thoie at CasSness ; above there is fine slatey gheris, 
interspersed with garnets, with isolated scales of mica, fine grattular felspitr, 
and fine granular quartz; but belbw, at the sea, and in the neighbourhood of 
the ijiaard, the mtcd iis continuous, thefehpar dlm61st entirely fail^, and tlie 
quartz ho longer appears coiAmon, but garnets ihore so. *This is agaift fnic&* 
daU^ and the gneiss rests above it. A fine granular marble, with blue stripe*, 
and several feet in thickness, ialsb presses thfodgh b^tWeeh the strata as at 
iCdss^ne^. The strata stretch N. N. W. and S. S. E. (h. 11.) and ap vfefy 
little towards the west. Southwards, bt the shore, the lihie-stbhe bfed 
ibecomes thicker; and in one precipice, which advanteS? ihtb th* sea, the 
wtiike bed attains a thickness ot teft feet. AboVe the bed liei aTVed of *ic- 



f k, 0. a. riL Kloweqi, fm;. «7. II. 4. Nortli wiod, cioudt at 3500 feet heigbth; 
k. 10. a. B. Klowea«fiel4t, Bar. 97. 4. 9. 4. U. Nc^rtk wiod, 560 feel, 
k. 19. KlowcD -•-.'*.. 8. 95. gentle N. cloiids 

k.4. Klowea . • * 97. il. 4. 8. Cloudsaia Wt^Uttt)! iUMIlMK 
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cellent divergpent Sbroun tremoUie of an inch in thickness. It is seen upon 

the sMrfrce of th^'immerous blocks'^v^^ haT& tumbled *d6wtriff^\M6l|^ttf 

into the sea, and it is beautiful lb see Ihe 'manner in irhreh Wfe can h^t^ 

follow the large stars, an^ fasciculi imd 'th<^ thannef Ih-*^^ tht^ ^ie€ 

finked together, and folVp\iy one another.* Immediately i(f)bv«'ttje tf^tftoIiiS 

there is a' very firm and dark stratum, which fbr the moit f>li^ is nottllng' bof 

mamve earned with ^ut little mica, and no ffels^a^ or quar&r. 'TUM sV[>^tiiS 

a strong effect'on the'magnetic needle ; hot onfy attractihgf^ tmt also ^bss^sitttf 

'^olprity. The north-pole of the needle sometimes stancfe loWiirib'the eaU] 

and then veers round to the south, or It remains closely atta^hfedto^d 

bottom of the compass; the south pole follbws it with a^milai^ ino^ementsl 

It wpuld be here an endless andV^ry useless labour to determine tfib poA^ 

'tioh of all t^e poles; for they appear' to Be changed^ by every iS^sbre whIifB ' 

jira verses the gariiet t>ed. Strata df mica-slate repose above, as atthd GfiitQJ 

witl| small garnet crystals in them. ' ' f^ • ni f 

* The'uysuna between Senjen and the main-land is the only pateage wkidk^ 

connects Tromspe and Finmark with the southern regionrsi fbr tfee teiting^ 

round l^enjen on the sea side would be very tedious, useless, and' attended 

wit^ danger. Hence this sound is always very cheerful as well as kldweni 

near to which alt ships and boats must pass. In winter, it is said, that afboikt 

three nundred boats pass this place on their way to LofoddenJ 'These may 

contain nearly fourteen or fifteen hundred menj and this affords a scale foi* 

ascertaining the numbers who frequent the fishing station of Lofodden from 

the north. *" 

Lekvig, the SOth of June. The Sound on t>oth sides is only surrounded 
by hills ; and Grasholm, a round prominent cape, is even full of plains, and 
tliickly covered' ivith birches and alders. At the foot of these Hills, where 
the Sound is narrowest, lies tiebostad, a fishing station, and also an inn. 
Here about five tiUndred rein deer annually swim over from the main-land 
to feed in summer on the Alps of Senjen. Senjen cannot support them the 
whole winter through, and on that account the Finns transport them towards 
winter to Sweden. They are but poor and miserable beings ; the rein deer 
scarcely suffice to support them, and defend them from the cravings of hunger* 
And yet, when their who}e stock copyists merely Qf i^few skins or rejnd^er 
hoiiis, and cheese, they go down immediately to the public-^iouae, and con- 
some all f heit property in brandy on the spot. If we wish to be infortned re* 
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•pefitiog the maon^, coitoms^aQd ai9n9aitioDS: of these p^jple, we must not^ 
t^ejnefo^, t^k^tifj^ we ^idi.a.thepubliq-bouses, and ^inon|^ the merchants^ 
aa a igieqin^D.; for ifi sucb^ a ^aae* we x^igbt be easily led to believe Ine sentence 
pfqaf][liQ€e4: bjr tHe Norwegjaaa reapectujig tbe Finns qot altogether un-* 
ff^H/ftd^d. . .,^* TAiy are the scum of the hunum race^' said a grave Norwegian 
ffn^.day toi ns, as three finns; came reeling towards us at Gebostad. ^No, 
ii^eed^ t^at thqy:are nq\ ; but they are children whose ideas never extend 
far. baiy]and tbeif^ rein deer^^^nd^. whose pleasures are limited to the merest 
aiyo^iqenlJB of t|ie mpinent. T^e contempt with which they are treated by 
tb^ Norwagians if inc^npeivable ; t^ey ^fill hardly be prevailed on to allow 
tf)ei?c» to* set f .foQt in their houses; ^d,tbey even endeavou,r to shun the 
{lpmp^8t,coc(nefJ9P with th^.. *^ t^care no more for him than a Finny' was 
C|^^ Jn |lf^gglaad( an expression of the giost ^pvereiga cpn tempt ; and vve 
have frequently heard it said that "a Fmnis.not worth more than a dog/* 
^ji^aiagDatic^sare alwaya jealous o^,and inimical to one another, the Nor- 
^flgiaD' boasts of .bis adyaatageover t^e Swede^ and the latter again believes 
^iinaelf sqperior to the Norwegian, and greatly superior to the Russian. The 
]?q\fis^ Auasiansf and Germans, entertain similar opinions, respecting each 
jPjkt^er. Every nation reckons itself highly favoured in comparison, with 
others; but their . contetnpt seldom goes so far as to induce them to believe 
that humanity is only to be found amongst them, and that all the rest of the 
iworld are only to be considered as a sort of inferior creatures ; for these 
nations have firequently been at war with one another, and frequently been 
conquered and conquerors. The Lapbmderfj however, have never attempted 
to oppose the attacks of the JMforwegians. They have never been successful 
in the smallest attack ; and seldom even is the least trace of opposition to b^ 
found among that peaceful people. Hence the great reluctance which the 
Norwegians have to reckon them as men : and in fact, if any one would take . 
the trouble to prove to them that tbe Laplanders never were men, 
they would willingly believe him. Unfortunate the people subject to 
such masters.^ 



^Linnea^ agrees with our anchor, in stating the Laplanders tobefondofspirits* '^ Lapponeset 
mstici nonnam seplentrlonales, soepius nimiam spiritos frumenti co)iUin ingerunt," (Flor, 
Lap. p. 155. London^, 1709) ; bat it is curious to contrast the different estimate formed by the 
7oniig Swedish philosopher of. their condition^ <• O felix Lapjlb, q;ai in ultimo aogulo mundi 
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tn'four nours we crossed the Sound from Gebostad to Lenvig, where \vi 
were received in a friendly 'manner by the clergyman M. Heyberg. THc 
riew of the mountains of Senjen became always more and more grand and 
sublime ; and when we reached Lenvig, the view of the horns of Medfiofd 
and' Oyfiord, ippposite the Sound, exhibited the appearance of high Alpine 
vallies on projecting Iiorns, like the Alpine vallies o( Liignetzer on the points 
6f the Hinierrhein. These are not the mountains which surround Lenvig In 
its vicinity. The' mountains of Senjen in question rise far beyond ifife 
limits of snow, whereas the bills of Lenvig scarcely leave the region'of trfee^ 
beneath them; but the former are not many hundred feet higher, anb 
scarcely sixteen or eighteen hundred feet in heighth. The mica-slate 
predominates here also along * the shore : the mica did not appear* dlto- 
*gether continuous', but fine ' scaley foliated; tut there vvas *no felSjiar 
^between, and 'no garnets. Several beds 6f Very \*hlte fihe gVanular,*afmost 
friable dolomite, lie' in it ; the very rocW of Campo longo : and abovie 'tlfese 
there vvas scopiform fibrous tremolite, with green mifca resembling talc:' '^fn 
the' limestone there are gresit streaks (Flammen) of thitty feet in' feri^lfk, 
and one in thickness, of nothing but irregular promiscuous crystals of tre- 
molite. In the drusey cavities there appeared prisms of epidote, and npt 
unfrequently red metallic octahedrons.* The 4rata stretch (N.'N. AVi and 

■ I ■ ■ ■' , '■ ' . . ■ * If *'\ i ■■ 't 

'• tie Wne ktet cealentM el iooooent. Tu nee tinras aanoiw caritatem, neO'MartispnBlia, qmae 
^•4 tnM ofM perYonire piequeiint, 8^ floreatisumas Europe provincias et urbes.unico QPAento 
sspe dejicioQt delent. Tu dormia hie snb tua pelle ab omnibns curis content ionibusjrixi3, 
liber, ignorans quid sit inTidia. Tu nulla nosti nisi tonantis Jovis fulmina; Tu ducis inno. 
centiBsimos tuot annos ultra centenarium numerum cum facUi lenectutc et summa; sanitate. 
' Te latent myrriades morbornm nobis Ettropeis communes. Tu vWis in sylVis^atis institr, nee 
' sementem facts, nee metis, tamen alii te Dens optimus optime. Tua ornamenta snnt tremula 
arborum folia, gtaminou qne lad. Tua potus aqv^orystallins pellueiditaits, que nee cerebnm 
insania adficit nee strnnfas in A^Vibi|s tiiis producit..,..T^ ndn obroit ^orbutns^ nee febris 
^ intermittens, nee obesitat, nee podagra^ fibroso gaudes corpore et algcri, animo que libero. 
O sancta ibnoeentia, estne bie tuus tbronus inter. Faunos in summo Septentrione, in que 
tilissima habita terra ? (p. 277.)" If this view is not philosophical, it is at least highly poetical. 
But hate not the improrements of society served to multiply our enjofmeots, and conse- 
quently adfanee ns in the scale of happiness? And yet bow difficult it is to prevent the most 
ciTilized European nations in the neighbourhood of the American savages from squatting down. 

wtwng them ! — 7. 

^ » .» * • 

t What mineral is to be undentood here ?-^/. 
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S. S. Bp (h. 10.) fnd dip seyei^ty degijses t^war^ the east. It is the a^ine all 
j^\\Q way up the sound which surropn^s Sen^en, aud even befoi;e we reach it 
^he g;9eis8 on the coasts appears only on the hei^ts^ and the mica-i^laie seenps 
fo b^ almost predominant in extent. In ^he stratification of both formations 
there is in fact something definite | and their or^er is not dependent op. acci- 
ident^ which do not fall within any |;eneral rule. The mica-slate of Semen 
is purticularly characterised by the frequent beds of lime-stone, . and t(ie 
Ij^ers of tremolite in them. In the micH'^slate^ on the coast of Bergen, we 
j^nd also beds of lime-stone ; but they are smalj^ and upon the whole not 
Sequent, and tremolite is there altogether unknown. 

Thp Prastegie^t of Lenvig is very extensive. Ob one fide it stretches 
..over a great part pf Senjen, and runs out as far as the sea between Senjen jind 
l^valoe,; for l}elle8Q.e> ope of the outermo$,t islc^ids, is ap annexatipo to 
Lenvj|g. On the other side, its boundaries, reach ^nland 9loi^ the pi^J^ the 
ipbole way to Sweden. Yet in 1801 it ^s^p ,not inhabited by more thap 
one thousand five hundred and ^fty souls; of whom five families wer:e 
L^plaqders. 

'^his' population has ^not l>een increased since on the coast, and M. 
.Heyberg even fears that durine the present year it will be lowered* The 
people have brought from Lofodden, a slow, infectious disease, occasioned by 
the unfevourable weather, which has brought a number of men to the grave. 
Add Id thia, that from the length of the winter, most of .the /catde at th4 
Gaards have perished from hunger, and the pden follow them through poverty 
and want. The snow has not even vet left the arable land, and the meadow^, 
and in the midst of summer they are obliged to look out for provender to 
feed their cattle under the rpof. It ip i(rue, most of the snow fell in J^ie 
FifgdemB of Senjen and Trojtnsoe, and it Iwted incessantly from Christmas 
to April. It was affirmed in Gebostad, that the snow Jay to ihe depth of ten 
ells {twenty feet) ; and in Lenvig, at most, otily twelve feet. But even that 
is an extreme ; for more does not fall in the hiffhest Norwegian vallies; and 
,p^ the ,Copst of pergen thei^p ,hp? R^y^r^l^^n.^ee^ ^iifKe ^han four feet of 
jpo>r, eyefl4»:l^ Wt^^iqr qf %\^e f iprdv* 



* At the welLinformed minister, Neils Herzberg, informed me, who wsi born on that eoast^ 
tad who haa loag made, Bctsorologicsl n|icnoB€Da his stndy. 
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^ If the pdpulatioh Md thd prosperity of the coast be diminished by such 
\inforeseeD, and, fortunately, passing calamities, on the other band, better, and 
we may almost venture to say, splendid prospects begin to open in the 
Iiit6ri6r of the country; for here, and only here, in these distant regions, 
tiuder the sixty-ninth degree of latitude, have the foundation of new colonies 
been attended with success. This has been effected by the zeal and the p^N 
aeverance of one man. The Foged Holmboe in Tromsoe had long been ii 
the pos8essi6n of a well-merited fame in the Nordlatads, for his economic^ 
knowledge, and its successful application in different parts of that province. 
It did not escape him, that it might be very possible to turn the immeftsi 
woods in the interior of the extensive Malangerfiord to account; and that not 
only the trees for many centuries have come in vain there to maturity, but 
Also the other productionsof the vegetable kingdom. His plan for cutting 
deals and logs from the woods for exportation, as in the southern part of the 
country, did not succeed, notwithstanding he was supported by the powerfifl 
Chamberlain Berndt Ancker in Christiania; for it was reasonably dreaded 
that Nordland could hot support such an exportation, which was also prohi-^ 
l>ited on that account by old edicts. This active man was, however, tnuch 
Ynor'e successful in bringing land under the plough. In the year 1796 seVeral 
fattiilies from the south actually made their appearance, for the most part, 
from Guldbrandsdalen. Even the Nordlanders, fortunately for the new un» 
dertaking^. refused to leave the coast. * The strangers were only acquainted 
with agriculture. The sea life could not so easilj* se^ucfe theip ; for they 
would, like children, have been obliged to learn the first elements, and eyen 
the courage, to brave the Nordland waves. , They were conveyed* inter the 
great valley, through wVich the great Mohsenelv tumbles along into the 
Fiord, hot above fifteen English miles from Lenvig, and deep in the interior 
of the broad Malangerfiord. The colonists soon found here tfiat their hopea 
nad not beien excited in vain. They built Gaards along the river, they cleared 
'^e wobds, and the culture of grain succeeded admirably. They were 
Ihen joined \iy more of thfeir c6untrymeh. They ascended farther up tlie 
Cbun'fry, (plenty English miles from tlie former settlement, to a broad and level 
Valley watfered1)y tlie Biardonetv ; ahd there also fheir pains weretewarded witli 
SUfcCciBS'. Ifi the yeat ISdO', biilyfcve years after fhe fiirsi settteibient, tfiiii^ 
* TamiTies, consisfing ipT oneTiuncTred' aii J nlriety-six Indi Viduals,*Ii ved in'tliese 
wastes, where formerly scarcely a Lajplandet set ibot. They maintained 



,llir,^e buncked and thirteen head of oxen and cows, .6ve hundred aud tltrem 
jshe^p find goats, and thirty-nine horses.* In the year 1S07 there were 
.thirty ftimilies on the banks of the Monsenelv, and sixteen families in the 
valley of Bardou. The grain had never yet failed, nor b^en destroyed bj 
frost sijoce the period of their settlement. Hitherto they have stood in need 
of no foreign assistance for their support. Their diligence has not con6ne4 
jtsc;;lf to the dwelling-places at first taken in by them ; new situations ar« 
^unually Ijrougbt under the plough, and new Gaards erected, even up the 
mountains, to the borders of the kingdom. At present, they are occupied ii^ 
^changing a Jtififmngs^lads (a cleared spot) into a Gaard at the Rosto Jaure. 
Jlosto Jaure sends its waters westwards, to the Northern Ocean, and eastwards 
towards Sweden and to the Baltic, and consequently the new habitations 
Jie in fact on th€ greatest height between both kingdoms and both seas^ 
,Tbe manners of these men have improved in this situation, and they arc 
very justly esteemed the best in the whole parish. They are not corrifpted 
i)y the brandy which is so inimical to every thing good on the coast, and 
opposes so strongly the improvement and prosperity of the inhabitants. At 
,cbe beginning of winter, when their field and forest labours are ended, they 
find sufficient employment in their houses, in converting the wool of their 
sheep and the hides of their cows into articles of cloathing : they are not 
stimulated by the uncertain profits of sea-fishing, and they thence escape 
those prejudicial consequences which are but too much felt by the inhabi- 
tants of the coast of Nordland. Their enthusiasm also retains them in this 
confined and insulated life ; for like all men who live in retired situations, 
they are particularly disposed to the reception of high flown religious ideas ; 
and the enthusiast Hans Niels Houg of Tunoe at Frederickstadt never found 
jnore numerous and fervent adherents than here, when he visited the colony 
in the year 1800. He unites a pietistical Moravian doctrine of the imme- 
diate operation of God in human aflairs with exortations to domestic industry, 
and a secluded life in a family circle ; a doctrine which here, at least, has im- 
proved the condition of men. . An intelligent preacher knows both how to 
make the proper impression and to turn it to utility. It is a pity, however^ 
that this people has not received a proper and well-qualified preacher of 
their own ; for tl^ey stand very much in want of such a source of comfort, 

. • CoUegUl— Tidcndc, ISOa, n. «0. 
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^xortation, and instruction among (hem. Their present preachers live at too 
great a distance from them: they are too little known to one another, and 
therefore cannot altogether feel mutual confidence and trust. Such indivi* 
duals ought to be kept altogether separate from the inhabitants of the coast. 
If there was a man among them like Simon Kildal, or M. Normann in Transoe» 
the importance and influence of this colony would perhaps be felt throughout 
all Norway. Even at present, experience shews how little the usual regu- 
lations respecting Prasiegieldts can be here applied, for the inhabitants of 
Monsenelv only frequent the church of Lenvig. Those of Bardonjord, on 
the other hand, notwithstanding they are also within the bounds of Lenvig, 
go the more easy and commodious road towards Salangfiord, and still fkrther 
towards Astafiord, to the church of Ibbestad. 

Foged Holmboe is dead, and even before he died, the government saw ' 
themselves under the necessity of renouncing his services ; but Bardonjord 
will r^maiti an enviable monument to his memory, which neither the 
treasury assets nor time will easily destroy. 

Tromso£, the 3nd of July. Senjen, almost the greatest island of all those 
which lie on the northern cpast, terminates not far from opposite Lenvig* 
We had scarcely proceeded round the Gaard of Vang on Senjen, when we 
saw the open sea before us, through the sound which separates Hvaloe from 
Senjen. This sound receives, singularly enough, from the fishermen here, the 
appellation of Vangs Hafwie (Vangs f)iew itdo the «to^, and we could not 
learn here that it had any other name. A light wind from the north-west 
soon drove us through the straits, and along the coast of Hvaloe to beyond 
Malangerfiord. We might expect that the high and rocky Alps of Senjen 
should be continued along Hvaloe ; but this is not the case, at least, on the 
southern side of the island. The mountains are all round in section, like 
large cupolas, without rocks, and of long extent, and we should, perhaps, 
be induced to account them low, if we did not see the trees disappear before 
reaching their tops, or even the half of their heighth. This would give . 
these mountains a heighth of about two thousand feet. But what rocks and 
masses on the east side of the Malangerfiord ! We imagined we were again 
in view of the gigantic shapes of Kunnen. Andeniiss, the outermost cii|de, 
rises Up like a pyramid, on which the dark rocky masses form a wonderful 
contrast with the deep show which every where surrounds the base of this 
collossus; and these rocks are connected, with a range of others of almost 
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equal bdghth, which are lost deep in the interior of the Malangerfiord. We 
could only pass here with the utmost exertions ; for the current from the 
Tromsund came with such force against us under the rocks as the Rhine 
does at Basle. Four hours were scarcely sufficient to enable us to clear 
about two English miles, from Andenass to Bensjord. The ebb flows back 
idto the great ocean. We may easily conceive that in all the Fiords, the 
i^tream of the tide carrieid us into the Fiords, and that the ebb carries us out 
of them. In the same definite manner in the straits fSundeJ which ma 
nearly from south to north, the tide enters from the south, and fills the Fiord 
in the interior, and the ebb returns again from the north ; for the general 
motion of the tide in the great ocean is not in the higher latitudes from east 
to west, but rather from south to north, probably because the larger tides of 
lower latitudes flow where the tides, on account of the smaller elevation to 
which the moon rises, must also be smaller. 

With these rocks along the Malangerfiord^ the Fogderie of Senjen on the 
main-land also terminates, and borders with Tromsoe. These bounds, since 
the settlement of Monsenelv and Bardonjord, have become of more import- 
ance ; for Senjen only is the property of the state. All Tromsoe, which was 
not already settled by Norwegians, all the woods, mountains, and fields, 
every thing which could be turned to advantage, were sold by King Frederick 
the Fourth to an individual, who is here called Baron Peiersefi, with almost the 
same jurisdictions as those exercised by the counts in the counties (Grafs' 
ehaften) of Jarlsberg and Laurvig. Some say Baron Petersen was a Dutchman : 
he possessed also a great deal of property in Helgeland ; but he appears to 
have completely settled himself in Tromsoe after getting possession of it, for 
most of his relations still live here. He probably was better acquainted with 
these provinces than those who had the valuing of them formerly at Copen- 
hagen. It is supposed that the first saw-mills in these latitudes were intro- 
duced by him. The boundaries of these possessions were hitherto always 
pretty indefinite. As the spreading of the colonists in Bardonjord made i^ 
necessary, however, to know with certainty where the royal property termi- 
nate, and where the property of the private individual began, a commission 
was appointed in 1806, by whom the boundaries through the woods were 
accurately laid down with what are called Klisen. They run now on the east 
side of the Malangerfiord, and from thence in a straight line through the 
wood to Mittel Rosto Jaure^ on the Swedish borders. This considerable 
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T>roperty did not long remain in the hands or%>ne man ; it was soon brought 
by daughters into other families ; and it is now divided among three masters, 
who, by way of distinction, are here called the Proprielors. They all threft 
live in the province and in the midst of their property, and one of them. 
M. Maursund, at Bensjord, where we landed. 

It was not without pleasure we saw the beautiful saw-millwhich was here 
in motion close to the house; for saw-mills are of importance in a country 
where nothing but wood is used for building, and still more so in a province 
that otherwise would be obliged to procure its logs from a distance of near 
five hundred English miles to the south. The saw very naturally only cuts 
what IS wanted for the use of the surrounding country ; but in this respect it 
is not limited. It receives the trees from the interior of the Malangerfiord, 
from whence they are floated dawn in rafts, and conveyed to Bensjord, not 
without danger. It has not, however, exclusively the liberty of supplying 
Senjen and Tromsoe with deab; for in the Prastegieldt of Astafiord, in the 
interior of the Salangfiord, there is a saw at work on the government account ; 
and each of the remaining proprietors abo possesses a saw, the one in Lyngen^ 
the other in Reisenfiord, which do not, however, supply the inhabitants with 
any considerable quantity of deals. 

The mass of the Storhom above Bensjord rises frightfuljy. steep and rocky» 
like the Aiguille de Midi above Aigle and Bex. Every thing else disappears 
before this prodigious heighth, and even at a great distance this point far 
surpasses in grandeur every thing which surroundis it. The whole chain is 
narrowed between Balsand Malangerfiord to a breadth of little more than 
two English miles ; and yet it is still so high and steep ! But it is every 
where the same in this wonderful country. The mountains of the interior 
are not the highest, but those which lie near to their base, and which on 
both sides are followed by two Fiords. The Fiord rises on the main-land to 
the valley in the heighth, and immediately the chain decreases in heightb 
and steepness, and spreads itself out, and for several mile^ inland valley 
and mountain are connected together in a mountainous heighth, intersected in 
no great degree, and full of undulations. We are hence enabled to perceive 
with clearness the manner in which chain, and Fiord, and valley belowj^ 
depend on one another, as cause and effect. The chain sinks into theone^ 
Fiord and rises out of the other, by whica both arc opened. . :. • / 
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Here also at Bensjord, miga-slate every vrhere appears with continuoua 
mica, containing garnets. Is the whole chain only mica-slate ? In the lower 
strata we not unfrequently find the white, fine granular dolomite ; and single 
blocks of it lie firequently along the shore, or appear in walla. Hornblende 
seldom appears here ; it does not even lie in the mica-slate in single crystab, 
and as little does grenatite (staurolite). 

The violent current in the Sound was so hostile to all navigation from this 
place to Tromsoe that we could scarcely proceed up the Sound with the 
most favourable wind. We were obliged to wait the returning tide ; but we 
were then driven quickly by the waves farther, past the small island of 
Stromen, and beyond Balsfiord ; and at the end of four hours we cast anchor 
at Storstennass, opposite the town of Tromsoe. 

It was about eight o'clock in the evening, with admirable weather and sun. 
Otir boat had cllready hoisted its flags before we saw Storstenness. As sooa 
as they perceived us, the flags there were also immediately hoisted, and 
guns fired to welcome our arrival. We saw the town beyond, and almost 
every where flags were hoisted from the houses. They seemed eagerly 
to contend who should receive their new magistrate (AnUman) with the 
greatest demonstrations of joy. It was in reality a magnificent and de-» 
lightful moment. The numerous flags from the houses and vessels were 
briskly agitated by the wind, and shone at a distance in the sun. Scarcely 
had the guns of Storstenness ceased firing, when they were again discharged 
HI the town, and filled with their echo £he Sound and the mountains. New 
vesaels in the bottom of the sound of Hansjordnes succeeded; then the 
ships in the harbour, and then again the town : an incessant tumult and 
jubilee. We were all of us powerfully beset: we scarcely knew where to 
turn our eyes and our ears, and proceeded between flags and discharges, 
half deafened, and lost in admiration, to the shore at Storstenness, when the 
elej^nt and polished Sorenscriver Aaars introduced us to the circle of his^ 
nudieroos and worthy family. 

TaoMSOB, the 3rd of July. The view of Tromsoe is certainly not un<- 
pleasant across the narrow sound, and bears a resemblance to a small town ; 
for there is no want of buildings ; and several very considerable houses ara 
sauiated, partly on a smalt elevation, and partly along the shore, and are 
taken in by the eye at o&e glance. A number of packet-boats and Brjfggat 
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(wooden quajrs) appear in the water, and ships in the harbour. No place in 
the course of our voyage bad excited in us so strong an idea of a brisk trade ; 
and this impression is not altogether lost when we approach nearer, and 
enter the town itself. It may bear a comparison with £gersund and Jed* 
deren. The houses of the merchants, Figensko, Giaver, and Lorck, although 
constructed of wood» would be an ornament even to Drontheim : the 
custom-house in the midst of a peninsula appears like a castle, and the habi'> 
tation x>f Hans Jordnass the Foged closes the row in an impressive manner. 

The place is situated on a small island, of between four and five English 
miles in length, and from six to seven hundred feet in heighth at its greatest 
elevation in the middle of the sound between the main-land and Hvaloe. 
As the communication from Finmark towards the south runs through the 
sound, it is not to be wondered at that the island was peopled in very early 
times by Norwegians. We find even in old poeins that Thrumu is men* 
tioned along with Senjen as one of the most distinguished islands of Norway ; 
and yet it was almost the most northern point inhabited by the Norwegians* 
not far from which was the commencement of Finmark. Hence the more 
southern inhabitants, as always happens in the case of places very little 
known, placed the seat of the mountain spirits and^ wizards beyond Tromsoe^ 
as the Greeks did in Thule.^ When the Moguls inundated Russia in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, they also penetrated as far as the coasts of 
the Frozen Ocean, plundered the celebrated and terrified Biarmaland at the 
mouth of the Dwina, and compelled the inhabitants to have recourse to 
flight. They sought protection from the Norwegian king, Hakon Hakonson, 
and received permission from him to settle in Malangerfiord. The king, 
however, required from them that they should all avow themselves as 
christians ; and other Finns, dwelling on the coast, were also, probably, pre- 
vailed on to become christians. The king built at that time, about the year 
1S60, two churches for the new community; one to the southwacds in 
Ofoten, and the other in Tromsoe. The former long remained merely an 
annexation to Lodingen, but Tromsoe at once became a head church, and the 
9eat of the clergyman, and it has since not only continued to be so, but at 
present the parish is one of the most considerable of the north. In ISOl it 
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coasisted of three thousand and twenty-four souls. Yet the whole Praste- 
gieldt has only this single church ; and the {Mirish is spread wide out along 
the interior of the Fiord, over Ilvaliio, and over the small islands in the sea. 
Many of the parishioners when tliey frequent the church have a journey to 
perform of five Nordland miles and upwards, equal to above fifty English 
miles. This cannot be performed ia one day, particularly as the passage hy 
sea renders them dependent on the wind and weather. They therefore come 
a day or two before hand, and remain at Tromsoe perhaps a whole day after 
the Sunday. On this account every proprietor has built a hut in the neigh- 
bourhood of the church, consisting of a single room of logs, which receives 
himself and family during that period, and in which they find shelter against 
the cold. These Kirkesiuer^ to the number of about a hundred, are situated 
irregularly around the new town, and give it a very singular appearance* 
On a Sunday, when hands are nbt demanded for the fishery, all these little 
habitations are full of lite. Young and old pass through the numerous 
streets ;-here old acquaintances meet together ; there new ones are made; in 
one place may be seen buying and selling, in another a bargain concluded. 
The young folks swarm about, and trip along the meadows, others collect 
round a lottery table^ or with a glass in their hand recount the success of 
their fishing. The church is the middle point, and almost the only point of 
union among these widely scattered men. This conflux has evidently 
been the means of inducing several merchants to settle here, for the more 
conveniently purchasing the produce of the inhabitants, and disposing of 
their own ; and the Sorenscriver amd Foged^ the royal functionaries, have from 
similar causes always lived in the neighbourhood. 

In this manner a sort of town rose of itself, at least for several days in 
the week, and this appears to have induced the government to select Tromsoe, 
when they resolved in 1787 by the foundation of new towns to infuse new 
life into Nordland and Finmark. Merchants were invited to carry on trade 
immediately from this place to foreign countries, and they were promised an 
immunity from customs for a period of twenty years; Mechanics, both 
natives and foreigners, were to J^eceive the freedom of the town and corpo- 
ration, and an assurance for their apprentices that th^y should be considered 
as corporation apprentices in all the Danish towns. They were also to 
receive a personal freedom from the taxes that were not requisite for the 
preservation of the town, such as stamp duties and the like, for a period of 
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tfrenty years. There was a premium to be given of two rix dollars annually 
for each commercial last (twelve tons) of every ship between fifteen and 
twenty lasts, the property of a townsman, which should pass the winter in 
one of the harbours of Tromsoe or Finmark ; and premiums for ships fitted 
out for the whale fishing below the island of Beren, Jan Main, or Hoppens 
Eyland. There actually came several burgesses who commenced buildingj 
and at the end of thirteen years, about twenty persons had received grants 
of freedom of the town, of whom there were still in the place thirteen 
merchants, three shoemakers, one taylor, and one smith.. The whole inhabi- 
tants might amount, perhaps, to one hundred an^ fifty. This was, however, 
far below the expectations formed. The twenty years of freedom from custom 
were almost elapsed, and the foreign trade from the place was still by no 
means established, nay not even attempted; for the merchants Figensko 
and Giaver had but just purchased a sloop of twenty-five lasts in Fcnsbury, 
. with the intention of proceeding directly with it to the Spanish harbours. 
Hitherto all the merchants, as well as the country dealers, had dispatched 
their yachts from hence to Bergen. There is in fact an almost indispensible 
difficulty in the way of liberating the merchants of Nordland from the voyage 
to Bergen, which does not press on the people of Hundholm. The owners 
of the Beigen craft being little skilled in speculation, seldom succeed in 
coming to a complete settlement with the merchant at Bergen. The Nord- 
lander is always in his debt, and every voyage, instead of diminishing it, 
generally adds to it very considerably. Hence Bergen exercises an. almost 
unlimited despotism over Nordland. If the inhabitants of Nordland wish to 
liberate themselves from this subjection^ the merchants of Bergen deniand 
payment of the old debt, and this completely ruins the merchants of Nord- 
land. Tbis debt, however, which is never paid, has been long more than 
compensated for to the people of Beigen by the dearness of their commo- 
dities. In Bergen, an anker of common brandy, an object of such importance 
for Nordland, was sold in the current year for thirty-two rix. dollars ; whereas 
the Flensburgers sold double brandy on the spot, at Loppen in Fin- 
mark, for not more than thirty-two rix dollars. The price of many otheiD 
commodities of Betgen is in the same proportion. This is therefore one of 
the chief reasons wby Tromsoe has not increased faster, and which perhaps 
will never admit the town to attain that degree of prosperity which was ex-^ 
pected at its first foundation. The Nordlanders themselves will scarcely b« 
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ever able fully to extricate themselves from the shackles of Bergen, and 
foreign and independent capitalists will not easily be prevailed on to Mttle as 
far up as Tromsoe, since Hundholm has shewn them that their speculation* 
may be carried on from other places. Tromsoe is also in point of situation 
in no respect to be compared with Hundholm. In the Tromsund the current 
is uniformly so violent and strong, that a vessel can only work against it with 
great difficulty, and cannot even be so secure in the harbour as one might 
wish. The harbour itself is also, when considered in the light of a secure 
winter station, very small, and scarcely sufficient to hold ten vessels; 
whereas Hundholm suffers nothing from currents, and has a harbour like a 
bay. Tromsoe is deeply buried among the islands ; and towards the sea, 
from Hvaloe outwards, there are a great number of cliffs and SArmr« before 
the entrance into the Sound. On this account no vessel ventures to expose 
itself to the cliffs and the current between Senjen and Hvaloe, and to enter 
Tromsoe from the south. Almost all of them sail northwards, as fiair as the 
bounds of Finmark, a whole degree of latitude beyond Tromsoe : there they 
pass the high Fuglde on their way to Lyngenfiord, from whence they descend 
to the Tromsund. They take the same course on parting. It has been 
attempted several times recently to go through Hvalsund along the northern 
ej\d of Hvaloe. This course is, however, never taken by the usual craft to 
Bergen ,^who always rather go within the islands, but by the vessels freighted 
by the house of Fridish in Copenhagen, to Tromsoe and Finmark, to return 
laden with fish, not for Spain and Italy, but Bergen. 

The Sound between Tromsoe and Storstennass is but one thousand five 
hundred and seventy-six English feet in breadth, and not more than twelve 
fethoms in depth. This may contribute a gteat deal to the violence with 
which the current passes the island. To one accustomed to it, it appears 
truly astonishing to see that a boat in crossing must be piloted and guided 
as if It was over the Limmat at Zurich, or over the Rhone ; and that in the 
course of a few hours the opposite course of the stream requires a complete 
change in the direction of the boat . for the ebb flows back with as muck 
violence as that with which the tide enters the Sound. The harbour is 
deeper. Vessels anchor in from sixteen to eighteen fathoms water, with a 
good bottom. The town itself is not situated in a rocky bottom, but this is 
no advantage. All the buildings are erected on white bivalve sheik, like 
those of Luroe and Bodt>e, and on Senjen and Gebostad. The c^Uaii are all 
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excavated in the loose, broken shells, and in none of these cellars^ have they 
reached the bottom of the bed. The humidity every where penetrates, 
through the shells, carries along with it the calcareous particles, and covers 
every thing with stalactites and calcareous incrustations. The vessels an4 
wood are all soon covered with and destroyed by green /ii^g-i. This is a 
great subject of complaint among the inhabitants of Tromsoe, and it is one 
which it is not easy to remedy; for we never saw the shell bed more ex* 
tensive or thicker: it occupies a space of several hundred paces in extent 
all the way to where the island begins to rise, and its thickness undoubtedly, 
amounts to from ten to twelve feet. If the cellars were therefore to be 
dug out where this bed termitfates, they would be situated at too great a 
distance from the harbour and the houses. When we see it dug out for the 
erection of houses and cellaris, it appears covered with streaks caused by 
inundations, such as we see formed by the waves along the shore, and as we 
observe almost always m loam beds on the banks pf great streams. La^ 
and distinct shells are very seldom interspersed, but all appear as if purposely 
diminished in size, and broken. Along the present sea-shore at the i^tare, 
such collections of shell are no where to be found ; nor will they be longer 
found when we search for them, at only twenty feet above the present 
highest level of the sea. This is a singular phenomenon ! The bed runs 
through the whole Tromsund, and it is uninterrupted so far as we go along 
the Sound, and even beyond the Sound. There the peninsula of Storstennass 
lies at the mouth of a considerable stream from the mountains, and we might 
be easily led to suppose that they were brought down by the water from the- 
higher grounds. This may have been the case at first ; but there is now also 
found here every where an uppermost stratum of pure shells, lying above one 
another. This land therefore owes also its last elevation to the. sea, and not 
to the stream. 

The whole phenomenon appears of the greatest importance to us, when we 
consider that it by no means belongs to what we generally observe in geology j 
but that it seems entirely limited to this country, and is local,]and has refeience 
to a change in the land after the termination of all the considerable geolo^ 
gical processes : to a depression of the surface of the sea, or perhaps more 
correctly to an elevation of the land. Does it belong to the phenoin6non of 
the apparent decrease of water in Sweden ? If we vveije to apply thp c<mr 
putation of Celsius, according to which the Oand. rises foiHr.feet.4ild a hatf 
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in ft cehttkry, we would not require more than four centuries to arrive at the 
beginning of the phenomenon ; for this shell-bed in- Tromsoe no where He^ 
higher than twenty feet ; and even at Lur6e, it was scarcely forty feet abov« 
-the surfaci^ of the sea. Hence if the rule of Celsius were accurate, the level 
part of Luroe, and probably also Tiotoe and Sor-Herroe must have been for 
thc^ most part covered by the sea in the tenth century, thai is in the times of 
Harafd Haartager and his sons ; but we know with certainty that this was 
t6t the case. It follows from hence that the shell-bed must owe its Origin to 
Other causes than the one which is gradually raising the whole of Sweden 
iboVe the sea. The belief in the decrease of the water is not general among 
thi^ people of Nordiand, as it is in Sweden and Finland, where facts have given 
ris^ to It, and where in Bahuslabn and Gottenburg, they are as firmly con-* 
vinied of it as at Cariskrona and at Gefle, Torneo, and Vasa. Are such 
ptire, undisturbed, insulated beds of shells to be found on the other northern 
eoasti ? Are they in Scotland ? or are they in Sweden >* 

The iaterior of Tromsoe consists of mica-slate without felspar, and with 
frequent beds of dolomite, in which the white fascicles and stars of tre- 
Biolite not unfrequently appear. 

TitOMSOft, the 4th of July. The perpetual clearness and brightness of the 
iuti gives at present an indescribable charm to the days. When it takeB<it9 
eoukise alotlg the heavens about midnight towards the north, the country 
Mijdys the evening repose, as in southern latitudes ; and when it again rises 
higher, the inhabitants in the same manner experience the charms of the 



* Sinii»r1i«dB of shells occur in difiereot ptrts of Scotland, as mentioDed to a preceding ttO(e» 
In tbe coal field of Clarkmananshire, accorijiing lo Mr. Bald, in the first volumoof the Memoirs* 
of the Weriierian Natural History Society, there occurs a bed of sand mtied with sea^bells, 
inmediately below a thick cover of alluvial soil. He noticed the folio win^c shells* 

1. Ostrea edulis. 3. My til us cdulis. 9, Cardiuin edtile. 4. Turbo littoretts. 5» Donas 
trOHColos. '6. Patella Tolgara. Some time ftgo the shcl4 of a comsnon crab was found in dtt- 
day Jiear AHaa^ wbea digging an arc for a mill aheeL The Rev. Mr. Fiemiog, in a short 
COiUBittnicatioii to the Weraerian Socletyi describes a bed of fossil shells be obncrved on the 
banks of the Forth^ to the west of Borrowstoness. It is about three feet thick, and has beeis 
traced npwards of three miles from cast to west. It rests upon gravel, is covered witli clay, and. 
is about thirty feet abote the present level of the Forfli. AN the shells it contains areoC 
tiatitte ortgiA, and most of the species ttte found at present in vbuadaAce oa ilie iieight»ott«iiif 
Ikues. Tkattoitiibulid«itffpecieti9iAaci«iaiMi€Qnfcr**-j/. 
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iporning. The feeling of gladne^g is undisturbed ; for it |f aot eotbittered bj 
the melancholy and dreary sensation which takes place when the svR sink* 
beaeatb the horizon. When the sun re-ascends, new warmth is diffused oyer 
the country, and we scarcely perceive the approach of evening when we find 
fron> the thermometer that midnight is already past. Every thing b^ins 
' now slowly to move ; the clouds ascend from the earth, and flit about in the 
air, a^d on the tops of the mountains. Sm^U waye^ op the water of the 
Sound shew that the wind from the north is beginning tq pass more ant^ 
more downwards ; the sun ascends higher, its ray^ operate powerfully on th^ 
-earth, and streams gush from the snow, with whicb the grpund is every 
where covered around. When the north wind has fully riaen, it no logger 
blows in squalls, but regularly down the Sound. About eight o'cloqk in 
the evening, every thing is again still ; there are no clouds in the 9^y ; no 
north wind in the Sound ; and we only feel the gentle wara\th qf tke sup 
throughout the night. 

Few places on this coast beyond the Polar Circle enjoy iijke Tfoa^soe t^e 
advant^^e of always seeing the sun in its course in t^e bes^]Kie;nlf. AMP<i^ 
every where to the east or the west some rock interposes itselft aa^ hidcji 
the sua for several hours ; and when it again appears, it seema fis if it were 
rising above the horizon. The temperature falls, aqd does not ri^^ again till 
an hour after the new sun-rise, whether at five or seven o'clock in the 
morning. This was the case at Lodingen ; but there are also places which 
twice see the sun ascend, and which twice experience this oscilUtipp of teoi- 
perature at sun-rise. But at Tromsoe^ the warmth of the air till two o'clock 
rose to 6l% and sometimes even to 63* of Fahrenheit. It then fe^l slowly till 
eight o'clock, more rapidly till ten o'clock, and very slowly again still lower 
to ^O"" or 6T ; but between midnight and one o'clock it began again to riset 
after which jt never fell. , 

The sun remains here for two whole months above the horizon ; from the 
middle of May, till towards the end of July. Tromsoe lies in 6^ 38' 
.of north latitude, equal to that in which Cook and Clarke were driven back 
by the ice fields in their northern voyage, and as high as the most northern 
colonies of Greenland, or the entrance to Baffin's Bay. Hence Tromfoeji^ 
a prpdigious advantage in point of climate. It is true, it was no very plf^a^aiit 
spectacle to us to see spots of snow in the streets of the town, l^fore the 
tK>!M6S3 ^d every whece pver the gardens find meadows; i;)^^.^.^^:^^^!^ 
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form nn etfimate of the climate from such unusual seasons ? The island is 
'here e6vered to the highest point with trees. In the valley of Storstennass 
there are excellent birches, and they rise to a great heighth on the declivities 
of the high and steep mountains of the main-land. I did not succeed, how- 
ever, in measuring the immediate heighth of the limit of trees. The snow on 
the Dramfieldt, the nearest mountain above Storstennass, was in general soft 
in the woods, and innumerable streams run in hollows underneath. Higher 
up it was covered With an ice border by the frosts of the preceding nights, 
on which the foot could find no resting-place to prevent precipitation down 
the whole of the declivity. The birches remained vigorous and beautiful 
more than six hundred feet upwards, and they probably would have endured 
another six hundred feet before disappearing ; but more than this they could 
hardly have borne, for Dramfieldt is little more thiein one thousand four hun- 
llred and fifty English feet in heighth, and the trees do not reach the summit. 
Hence the climate of Tromsoe is somewhat inferior to that of Lodingen, 
though it may not be much. The Scotch fir could grow in the valley of 
Storstennass between the birches for several hundred feet perhaps up the de- 
clivities; and hence the mean temperature at the foot of the mountain may 
be stated at the freezing point : probably an average of several years would 
be sometimes a little above, and sometimes a little under this point. 

Agriculture is no longer compatible with such a temperature, and the 
inhabitants must confine themselves to grazing ; but even the meadows here 
are of no great importance, for the flat shore of the island is of too small 
extent, and the upper part, on the other hand, is a morass. On the main- 
land the mountains rise with too steep an ascent, and leave also there too 
little room between their foot and the Sound. The land in the interior of 
the Fiord is better cultivated ; for what is singular enough, every mile we trave\ 
into such Fiords the climate improves ; and iti many of them we might imagine 
ourselves transported several degrees farther south, were we to judge from the 
culture and vegetation, though the northern latitude is in nothing changed. 
' In the Lyngenfiord there had been no longer any snow for more than fourteen 
days ; and at Lyngenseid, the small tongue of land which connects together 
the Ulsfiord and Lyngenfiord, and which lies scarcely farther south than 
Tromsoe, the grain was above a hand in heighth, as if this Fiord did not lie 
three degrees beyond the Polar Circle, but in the latitude of Helgoland. 
But then it lies deep in the land, and remote from the sea. Tromsoe, on the 
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other hand, is alone protected by Hvaloe, whkb is but of small breadth, from 
the passage of the cold clouds from the sea. If, therefore, cultivation and 
population have increased in any part of this country, it is deep in the bottom 
of the Fiord and in the mountains, and not on the sea coast ; for the land is 
only there grateful, and capable of repaying the toil and the diligence of 
the cultivator. Hence the industrious Finns or QudnSf as they are here 
called, from Swedish Finland, have principally settled there. About thirty 
years ago only five families inhabited Balsfiord, and now the inhabitants 
exceed seven hundred. Lyngensfiord was so uninhabited in the beginning 
of the former century, that in 1730 Lyngen and Ulsfiord were provided for 
from Carlsoe, and Carlsoe itself was but an annexation of Tromsoe.* The 
pr^sewerthy zeal of the missionaries first caused Carlsoe to be formed into 
a separate Prastegieldt, independent of Tromsoe; and then the arrival of the 
Quans was the cause of separating Lyngen from Carlsoe. In ISO I, the 
parish of Lyngen contained one thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight 
inhabitants, and hence it is none of the smallest in the north : of them, only 
one hundred and four were Norwegians : the rest were mostly Finns, who 
dwell in houses like the Norwegians, and cultivate the ground. The Lap»- 
landers, who in summer cover the mountains of Lyngen, belong almost all to 
the Prastegieldt of Kautokeino, and not to Lyngen, I was told at Tromsoe 
that Lyngen is a blessed earn cwnhy- This must be relatively understood. 
But who would have expected in the south to hear the agriculture of a 
country praised under the seventieth d^free of latitude* The potatoe culti- 
vation has become quite general for several years in Lyngen, through the en- 
deavours of M. Junghans, the present clergyman of Tromsoe, according to 
the account of the people of Lyngen themselves. The merits of Dr. Monrad, 
the physician of Lyngen, in diffusing the eultivation of this vegetable, are 
well known. Potatoes have not been long generally known in Norway. 
They came every year, it is true, along with the other garden produce, from 
Holland to Bergen ; but they were used merely as a rare foreign production, 
as a dish which could only be set before the guests on particular festivals, and 
at weddings. The first who strenuously inculcated the cultivation of tbe 
potatoe was Provost Peter Herzbeig iaFindaas, in Sondhordlehn^ a m<m 
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zealous for every thing u«eful. He did not succeed in bit first attempts. 
As in the year 1769, on the occasion of the Danish preparations against 
Russia, Oefman troops were sent to Befgen ; these soldiers wished for pota« 
toest to which they had been accustomed, and the few which they could 
obtain from the country people were paid for by them at a high price. This 
induced Provost Herzberg to publish his experiments in a small treatise ; 
and this, and the pains taken by him to send the root wherever it was 
wanted for cultivation, have now extended it over the whole of the southern 
part of the province (Siifi) of Beigen.* The book was re-published in 
177S, and 1774, and it contributed in no small degree to excite also the 
public attention in the provinces of Drontheim and Christiania to the ciiltt« 
vation of this vegetable. Are we to wonder that the* cultivation of the 
potatoe was twenty years in ascending from Bergen to the Nordlands, and 
that it did not penetrate into the Lyngenfiord before this year 1790 ? 

Tkomsoc, the 5tfa of July. Not only the island of Tromsoe consists of 
tnica*siate, but in the high mountains of the main-land we see nothing eke. 
The mica is continuous, and contains a great multitude of garnets. Here 
also,^ and particularly at the Dramfieldt, there is a thick bed of white fine 
granular dolomite in it, covered above with tremolite of several inches in 
thickness. On the uppermost surface, the tremolite is fascicular and stelkt'- 
fibrous, and deeper down appears in promiscuously aggr^;ated crystals. 
It seems as if gneiss would not again make its appearance liere ; for sinoe 
leaving Tiellesund we no longer saw gneiss on the main-land. 

But the main-land opposite Tromsoe is itself very little difiereat from an 
island. The Balsfiord is only sepamled from the interior part of Uiafiord by 
a narrow Eid (a tongue of land), and the small Ravenfiord is soaraely two 
English miles distant from Ulsfiord. The ooounlaiijDs above Storstenniiss may 
therefore be looked on as an individual and insulated mountain range ; and 
even in this point of view they make no gre«t impression. The mountains 
roe higher and higher, and Havensftor^sfieidt, the bigliest cupola, passed^tfae 
iinits of •perpetual enow. These heights are not howevssr striking, owing to 
o^edHesand ridges ; probably their precipioes are in die direction of the Stro- 
ttenfidrd, the southern half of Ulsfiord. The strata In tfaatcase dip towards 
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the nortb-weet, and down towards Tromaoe, and may there only exhibit 
more reckless declivities. The northern part of Hvaloe 13 more distinguishedt 
almost resembling the hcH^ns of Senjen, only not so high ; but it rises upwacds 
in an equally insulated, pointed, and sharp manner. The manner in which 
these points from the main-land seem to rise above the thickets of Tronmie 
is frequently very singular : we imagine we perceive before us the Wetterharm 
and the Schreckfumu^ with their icy points, rising above the green declivities 
oi the HasHAal. 

Mauesund, the 8th of July. The high mountains of Ringsvadsoe wer^ 
perpetually before our eyes, as we rowed along on the afternoon of the stxthv 
in bright and clear weather. We crossed the Qualsund, passed the eighty feet 
high island of Hoegholm^ on which numerous birds deposit their eggs, and 
about ten o'clock in the evening we landed at Finnkrog. Here they were 
still in the expectation of spring : the snow was only beginning to leave the 
lowest parts of the coast, and still lay on the hills, and in the mountain vallies^ 
The cows were still obliged to be satisfied, as in winter, with wrack leaves 
and 6sh heads ; at most they could only receive young birchen boughs, the 
outer bark of which was greedily and skilfully peeled off by them. 

Ringsvadsoe is large, but not much inhabited. The island is too high. 
Formerly the Laplanders used to cross over from the main*land to the hkhuip 
tains ; but this is no longer permitted to them. These Laplanders are very 
inconvenient and dangerous guests in the neighbourhood of a cultivated 
property-, and at Tromsoe, and in the Balsfiord, their coming is always care- 
fully prevented ; for-tbcy pay very little respect to the property of the 
ground, break down the fences of meadows and arable fields,- and allow the 
rein-deer to feed in places where gcass Was expected ibr the cattle. Although 
the rein-deer do not eat the grass, a single passage of a flock of them over 
a nieadow is sufficieni: to Tender it useless for the whole year ; for ti}^ cows 
will in general touch neither graasrtior hay over which for months beft»e the 
foot of a rei u-deer has passed. This appears very singular aod exaggerated, 
l>ut it is the unanimous account given by all the Norwegians who inhabit 
the coast. We may easily conoeive that this involves the inhabitants of the 
main-land in i|«ime(rous quarrels every year, and that these quarrels are very 
4pvejod<i^l to Ae :impfoved cultivation of the land, in solitary aim) remote 
C^iards, they are obliged to bear patiently with .th^ iitcuraions of the I^ap- 
ianders ; for they have too gceat a dread oS their viodietiv^eaeis to i^enture to 
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oppose them: a dread by no means unfounded. A Laplander was threatened 
by a propiietor in Lyngen with punishment and reparation of the damage he 
had done. The Laplander struck him dead on the spot ; — and yet this Lap- 
lander comes yearly down towards Lyngen. It is not without reason, there- 
fore, that their entrance into the smaller islands is interdicted. On Rings- 
vadsoe about twenty rein-deer run about at present wild, the remains of the 
former herds: the . Laplanders still account them their property, and cross 
over in summer for the purpose of shooting some of them. They belong, 
with all the other Laplanders at Tromsoe, and on the mountains of Balsfiord, 
to the pastorate of Enontekis in Sweden. 

All the hills at Finnkrog consist also of mica-slate, with continuous mica 
without gneiss. 

The beautiful, clear, warm, and calm weather allowed us on the following 
morning to double veryquietly two points, very generally dreaded, and to 
cross two of the greatest Fiords, the Ulfs and the Lyngenfiord. Both Fiords 
open widely into the sea. The sea winds easily penetrate into them, and 
contend with the land winds, which descend the Fiords, or blow through 
the Sounds. It frequently happens that a vessel leaves Tromsoe with a good 
south-west wind, which continues to Ulfstind, the extreme western point of 
the Ulfsfiord, when the north wind immediately blows from the sea in their 
teeth, and they are imprisoned between the two winds, and must wait at the 
sttep cape for a more favourable occasion. The cape is uninhabited ; and 
the winds may continue unchanged for days. Lyngen's Klubb, between 
Ulfs and Lyngenfiord, is still much more steep, high, and striking, but not so 
dangerous; for this range of rocks is out in the open sea, and far from the 
Sounds and the main-land, and consequently the land wiffds do not reach so 
fer. rThe steep and rocky Fuglo stands entirely insulated on the outside; a 
rock known and avoided by all the vessels to and from Archangel, and on 
whose cliSs many a ship has been dashed to pieces. It is called in the 
English charts Rock Huygen$; and it is perhaps two thousand feet in heightb. 
Vanoe rises nearer to us with two distinguished peaks, and Arende, of an 
equal heighth, opposite; both about three thousand feet in heighth. 

The water which is surrounded by these high islands resembles an ifiland 
sea. The whales sported every where about in it as we passed along, and 
tkr^w ^their shining columns of water into the air with a hissing noise : a 
noble sight, which gives every where life and variety to the. otherwise 
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monotonous immensity of water. Those great giants rush along with amazing' \ 

rapidity under the water, raise themselves again above the calm surface, and 
siboot to a great beighth in the air their aqueous columns. They are seed on 
all sides, and the jets of water may be distinguished at a distance of more 
than two English miles. Should the waves be thrown into the slightest 
motion, they all immediately disappear, and do not again make their appear- 
ance. The whales do not enter the great opening of Fugloe to no purpose. 
They follow the fish, which in spring collect here in great multitudes ; not < 

for the same purpose as at Lofodden, to spawn. It is a general chace of the 
inhabitants of the ocean against one another. The Lodde (the smelt) enters 
first in numerous swarms from the sea in pursuit of the aat (sea crabs) ; and 
they again are followed by the cod and sey, which are in their turns followed 
by the whales. The fishermen are therefore in universal motion when the' 
lodde (smelt) appears ; for .the cod and sey may be hourly expected. The 
impatient pont (Smaae Torsk^ Gadus BarbaiusJ darts upon the lodde, and 
•drives the whole swarm into the Fiord, where they are easily caught by the: 
fishers. The larger iStf^, on the other 'hand (Gadus virefts J ^ endedLVXmrs to 
surround the lodde ; and before they can enter the Fiord, their passage is 
closed up by the sey, who again drive them out into the sea, and follows 
them. Hence the fishermen frequently lose, through the artifices of the sey, 
in one night the entire hopes of a rich harvest, notwithstanding on the 
evening before the boats could hardly make their way through the droves of 
fish. For this reason, the fishers all assemble with the utmost rapidity from 
the innermost parts of the Fiord, whenever the lodde appears, which is / 

generally in May or June. What fish is the Lodde? Opinions are not un- 
animous on that point. With the exception of the single time when it is 
driven by the large fish into the Fiord, it never makes its appearance ; and in 
summer it is not even caught in Finmark, nor many miles out at sesi In the 
spring also, it is not seen deeper than in the Fiords beyond the Polar Circle ; 
neVer at Helgeland ; still less consequently on the coast of Bergen ; and even 
at Lofodden it comes very seldom. Bishop Gunnerus, in his northern visU - 

tatioUj did not appear i&arly enough in these countries to examine the lodde 
>vhen it ^was caught ; he received only an imperfect specimen in brandy^ 
which appeared to him to be the Salmo Eperlanus (Leeni om LapperueJJ 
This was also Strom's opinion (Sondmiir's Topogr. 1. 994.) It is true, h^ 
had never seen the fish; but the fishermen told him that they solEietinio4 
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caught it several miles out al sea. From its characteristic penetratifig amell, 
both these excellent naturalists believed it could only be this fish, so well- 
known for its odour.* We were actually told that when the lodde enters 
from the sea, the fishermen smell them at a distance of nearly ten English 
miles, and immediately set off in their boats in quest of them. If it is th^ 
Saltmo Epeilanui, why should this lodde be exclusively peculiar to the 
reiiiotest north ? Tit is true, there are several sorts of lodde in these regions, 
which have nothing in common with this QueiUe or Jdmlodde^ and do not 
appear in such swurms. The Sild or VaUlodde^ which ascends the rivers, is 
the Scolopendra plana according to Gunnerus. On the eastern coast of the 
island Vanoe, which lies opposite to Lyngensklubb, there is a high and white 
oape, which from its colour is called Huitnass or Queitenass, according to 
the hard Nordland pronunciation. There the swarms of lodde most generally 
appear, and it is also the general rendezvous for the fishers in June. But as 
all these fish, the lodde, pont, andsey, are only accidentally driven into these 
situations, and do not in preference select them as the cod does the fishing, 
station at Lofodden, we may easily conceive that the arrival and the numbers 
of the fish must be very uncertain and changeable. In the three years, from 
1799 to 1801, Lyngen, and Carlsoe, and Skiervoe were choaked full of fish; 
but almost none have been caught there since until 1S07. How is it con- 
ceivable that the lodde pursued from the North Pole should always light on 
the same point of the Norwegian coast, for the sake of escaping into the 
Fiords ? We too often forget the immensity of sea which these fish have to 
go over, and the small proportion which single Fiords and coasts bear to 
such an extent, a negligence which often leads us to draw the most erro* 
neous conclusions. For instance, in the year 180(>, the burning of kelp 
(Tangmhe) was prohibited at Cbristiansund, a branch of industry which 
produced more than five thousand dollars to the town, and that merely 
because a poet had heard the fishermen say that the smell of the burning 
kelp drove the cod from the coast. Did the fish only stay away when kelp 



* M. BriiDDich, snperior OTerseer of the mines in Kongsbcrg, demonstrated to me that in all 
probability Mohr, in his toyage to Iceland, described the Lodde under the name of the Salmo- 
Ardicui. Pallas gires also the same name to a Salmon of a span long, which is not found in 
the sea, but in the streams running into the Frosen Ocean. jRet«e» iii, 706. M. BrJkinich is 
of oi^oa that the Lodde recdtes its mime from the lateral line, which is Loddes* 
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was burned f or did it not also leave those plMes where this preparation wai 
not made ? Surely the smoke of the kelp could not reach all the way to the 
Sondmor. Poets and fishers are assuredly not the most competetit judges in 
an investigation of the general causes of the course of the fish: this helwigi 
to the naturalist, who follows the fish every where throughout his exteosifii 
element, and does not limit his knowledge to the mere coast. ^ 

The gigantic chain of jagged rocks of Lyngen struck us immediately «w 
our doubling the high Cape of Lyngen's Klub, and seeing the long range 
stretch on the east side up from the Fiord, even more than it had done 
before; for the rocks are almost perpendicular on this side, and their forii&s^ 
are truly wonderful. They enter the Fiord to an amazing depth, and they 
rise high above the region of snow. We saw from Ulfstind a glacier descend 
firom the summits towards the small Fiord of Sor Lenangen ; and scarcely 
had we passed the Klub when other glaciers appeared before us on the 
very tops of the rocks, and descended about a fourth part of the heighth like 
the glacier of Gnta in Chamouny. Others still shone in the depth of (he 
Fiord. Opposite to the small Island of Strubben there is actually a valley 
in which a glacier descends from the rocks, and runs along the valley 
almost all the way to the sea shore. About five miles onwards the tongue 
of land called Lyngenseid follows, which, like a channel, cuts through this 
high range of mountains ; and the mountains do not again rise to the glacier 
heighth. They are too near to the main-land. 

The highest points of this range certainly rise to upwards of four thousand 

feet; for the limit of perpetual snow lies here above three thousand feet ; and» 

to form such considerable glaciers, above which the naked rocks rise to a 

considerable heighth, the rocks must ascend many hundred feet above this 

limit of snow. These are the highest mountains between 6y and 72* of 

hititude; for we no where afterwards find such masses in this high latitude^ 

even if we search the whole hemisphere through Siberia to Bering's Straits. 

How narrowly this chain is enclosed between two great Fiords ! Their 

heighth and steepness is only so excessive when they are accompanied bythe 

two Fiords. The strata of the chain probably dip towards the west ; this 

at least may be conjectured from the precipices, notwithstanding the strata 

dip detenninately towards the north and north-east at the Lyngen's Klub itself. 

At the Klubben we were overtaken by a fresh north-west wind from the 

jsea, that drove us quickly over the Fiord, which is between four and fiva 
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English miles in breadth, against the low green and bushy Vorteroe^ on 
whose sides several waterfalls descend in a most agreeable manner from the 
locks, and on whose hills we saw green pastures and Gaards. We passed 
^tween f alles and Vorteroe, aud made for the southern cape of the high 
SAd rocky Kaagsoe, which even at a great distance rises above all the islands 
before it. Maursund separates this island from the main-land ; and the 
tradidg station in it, a beautiful convenient and elegant house, is scarcely an 
English mile distant from the western outlet of the Sound. 

We arrived at Maursund from the west at the very time when the yacht 
of the proprietor, M. Giaver, entered from the north: a new proof of the 
severity with which the Bergen voyages press on Nordland. M. Giaver had 
laden the yacht in Skiervoe, and wished to proceed with it to Bergen. But 
the crew was deficient, and men were no where to be had. Still less could 
be procure a pilot who knew accurately this cliffy coast for about three 
hundred leagues to Bei^en. The yacht consequently could not proceed to 
Bergen without being exposed to the most manifest danger; so that he was 
obliged to unload the fish, by which the whole country was disappointed of 
the provisions and grain which they expected would be returned with this 
yacht. Pilots are every where wanting in the Nordlands, and many vessels 
have been lost from no other cause, but that for want of better they were 
obliged to put up with inexperienced pilots. 

M. Giaver's yacht, the Northern Star^ is the most northern and at the 
9ame time the lai^est of all those which frequent Bergen. It carries about 
eight thousand Vog Fisk (of thirty-six pounds each); so that it is larger than 
many a brig. Still it is nothing but a yacht with square yards (RaaseilJ^ 
which requires a lai^e crew, but in the opinion of the Nordlanders is 
lighter and more secure than a yacht with Bom-seiL 

Mauksund, the 10th. The tide rose to a heighth which it had not 
reached for four years: the water almost entered the storehouses. This is 
a dreadful western storm at sea, said the fishermen. It appeared in the 
Sound to come from the north; but its direction is changed by the islands. 
The rain tell in powerful torrents, with flakes of snow between ; and but a 
few hundred feet above the Gaard and on the mountains it snowed very 
hard. Is the winter never to disappear here? At Michaelmas-day, in the 
former year, it had begun to snow ; and fourteen days afterwards the cattle 
could not leave the house. It is now scarcely two weeks since they were 
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iSrst able to take out the cattle. To feed a cow for nine months in the house 
makes the keeping of cows a luxury; and it would come to this if all 
years were like the present. But all years are not of that description. 
Reissford is only separated from Maursund by a narrow tongue of land; 
and the agriculture of Reissford is in a flourishing state. This could not 
be the case if a winter of nine months were nbt an extraordinary pheno- 
menon. The Quans in Reissfiord not only successfully cultivate bear, 
but also raise it in such abundance, that frequently they stand in need of no 
foreign assistanpe. The woods in the interior of the Fiord not only furnish 
them with a sufficiency of fire- wood, but also with logs and deals for 
building; and in the considerable rivers they might carry on perhaps a pro- 
fitable salmon fishery if the incessant floats of wood" did not prevent the 
erection of the necessary constructions for that purpose, and in some degree 
drive back the salmon. Potatoes have been also of late successfully culti- 
vated. Provost Junghans has excited a very general desire to cultivate 
them. Reissford also receivesannually new inhabitants as well as Lyngen; 
Quans who arrive from Sweden. The land and woods, however, belong to 
the proprietor M. Lyng, in Rotsund, one of the heirs of Baron Petersen. 

Alt-Eid, the 12th of July. Our departure from Maursund was favoured 
by wind and tide, so much so, that^ve were obliged to lie for some time at 
Taskebye at the mouth of the Sound, and also at Kaugsoe, till the wind 
should somewhat fall. The appearance of the island from this place has 
something dreadful in it. The strata stretch from south to north, and dip 
very strongly towards the west. Hence the precipices towards the east 
appear like huge entirely smooth and perpendicular walls, which rise in 
order one above another. The ridge at top appears as sharp as a knife, and 
the snow can only remain on a few insulated spots. These strata appear 
to be a continuation of the tongue of land between Reissfiord and Rotsund, 
which runs in the same direction ; and the high rocks of Skierviie, beneath* 
which the church and the mansion-house of the clergyman are situated, 
belong also to this range of rocks. The eastern part of Kaagsoe is lower, as 
well as the tongue of land towards Reissfiord, which lies opposite. Horn- 
blende slate only appears there ; hordblende and felspar in almost fine granu- 
lar straight slatey mixture; a rock which belongs to gneiss. But the higher 
rocks of Kaagsoe are probably mica-slate, like the rocks on Vorteroe, and at 
Maursund. 
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The rocks which separate Quananger and Reissfiord have a wooderful 
appearance. They are not high» but look like a tow of needle points 
crowded together, and as if cut with knives; or if we compare small things 
with great, like the hacked quartz in the veins of Freyberg. It looks as if 
nature wished to exhaust all her forms in Nordland ; such is the endless 
diversity of singular shapes. 

We passed along the small Hogoe, and soon crossed the Quananger Fiord, 
which from it9 being open to the sea is very frequently agitated Xvith storms 
from the north-west and with high waves; and in an hour's time we passed 
Spilderen at the entrance of Alt-Eidsfiord. There we appeared to be suddenly 
transported to anew climate. Vassness, the extreme point of the Fiord, 
was every where covered with high and fresh birches, and a shining green 
was visible under the trees; and as we rowed into the high and narrowly 
enclosed Fiord, the snow every where disappeared even on the heights. 
Thickets of aspens, birches, and alders, in agreeable alternation, run along the 
shore with small meadows between, and streams which tumble down from 
the hills ; and the rein-deer of the Laplanders in hundreds were feeding 
along the declivities. The Fiord was as smooth as glass. It appeared as if 
we had landed in a bay of the lake of the Vierwaldstater. In such a situa- 
tion, how was it possible to think of the snow and ice mountains which we 
had only left in the morning? In the bottom of the bay lies Alt-eids-Gaard, 
on the gentle and green declivity, and embosomed among the high mountains 
around, which completely shelter it from the winds and the waves of the 
sea. Every where here, grass, flowers, and trees, were shooting out vigor- 
ously: and the canopy of clouds which the north-west wind drove over us 
up the waters of Skiervoe, and to the entrance of Altensfiord, had now given 
place to the purest brightness. The sun the whole night through pursued 
its course behind the mountains, and gilded by turns the summits of all the 
surrounding heights. 

The birch wood was so thick and so beautiful in the valley which run 
up the tongue of land, and the birches ascended so high up the mountains, 
that it in fact appeared as if we had here lighted on a climate which far sur- 
passed all that we had hitherto met with in Nordland. But what affords a 
better decision than the barometer? I ascended therefore through the wood, 
the mountains on the south side of the Fiord, ajid immediately above the 
new house of the merchant Morten-Gams. The trees remained close and 
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hu^e for more than eight hundred feet up ; the mountain then rose in steeper 
declivities, aad the rocks supplanted the trees. But on insulated spots they 
still continued to grow with freshness and vigour, and at a heighth of one 
thousand two hundred and twenty-six English feet we found a bush which 
we could scarcely have expected to find in better condition in the valley 
below. The birches then however began to contract, the alders disappeared* 
and the aspen-tree had long left us beneath the mountain. Its sides were 
now covered with large patches of snow, and on the unsheltered rocks the 
small birches could no longer keep their footing. On this account the liuQ 
of their cessation withdrew itself from immediate observation; but we could 
recognize it to be higher than one thousand four hundred and ninety English 
feet, and it may well reach as high as one thousand seven hundred English 
feet, where birches of a foot in heighth may creep along the ground. This 
heighth consequently proves that the Fiord of Alt-eid actually enjoys a bettei: 
temperature than either Senjen, Tromsoe, or Salten; a temperature under 
which excellent Scotch firs would succeed in the valley and up the Eid, if 
they had but more room to spread. The mountain, Morten-Gams-Tind^ 
rises to the heighth of one thousand nine hundred and eleven English feet; 
the top, however, is naked rock, strata rising above one an6ther. This 
summit is not insulated, but merely the extreme point of a ridge which runs 
southwards, always increasing in heighth till at a distance of about nine 
English miles it joins with the range of mountains of the main-land. The 
next distinguished summit above the Fiord is about an English mile from 
the former, and two thousand one hundred and eighty-three English feet in 
heighth.* 

The view from these heights is remarkable, and highly conducive to a 
knowledge of the country. All the mountains, all the points of the FieldtSy 
appear only islands; deep vallies separate difierent parts of th6 moun* 
tains, and supply the place of Sounds between the islands and the se$r. The 



* 12tb of July, b. 4. p. m. Morten-Gamg, Alt-Eid, Baromet. 2a. 1.5. 
Therm. 9. R. clear » 

h. 5. high birch thickets on the decliTity 26. 10. 7. 
b. 6. Morten.Gams.Tind 26. 3 1. 4. 6. strong east wind, 
b. 6|. highest, eastern summit 26» 0, 1. 4. 
h. 8, Morten.Gams, Alt-Eid 28. 1. 5. 7, 5« clear sun behind the mowUai9i» 
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whole JBiW, or the valley between Alt-eid and Langfiord, surrounded hjr 
high mountains, gives in this maniler the appearance of an island to a great 
part of the main-land to the north of the Eid. A deep valley runs fronv 
Langfiord towards the south, the Beina valley, which is finally connected 
with vallies, which ascend from Talvig out of the Altenfiord, by which the 
high mountains between Talvig and Langfiord are again formed into islands* 
Higher mountains, deeply covered with snow, appear opposite on the north 
of Alt-Eidsfiord. The nearest cupola is perhaps two thousand seven hundred 
and seventy English feet in heighth; then the deep hollow of Jockuls- 
fiord, above 'which rises the extensive snow mass of the Jockulsfield. The 
manner in which the glaciers separate from these regions of snow, and descend 
into the narrow and deeply surrounded Jockulsfiord, was very distinctly 
visible. They remain pendent in the middle above the steep and almost 
perpendicular rocks, and in summer the great masses of ice are incessantly 
precipitated from above into the Fiord, and frequently in such abundance 
and wjth such force that the motion thereby communicated to the water of 
the Eiord causes it to rise for miles several feet above jts banks, and not un- 
frequently to carry along with it the huts of the Finns. This was the case 
two years ago. These Jockulfielde like Folgefonden, and the mountains of 
Justedal, have no peculiarly prominent points and summits. The whole i 
range of mountains rises gently and almost imperceptibly from the perpendi^- 
cular rocks which surround the Fiord, and the snow roof covers it every 
where like a carpet. These are the highest mountains of this region; but 
they are much inferior in heighth to the FieUtt-points of Lyngen, and hardly 
exceed three thousand seven hundred English feet in heighth. This height 
is not reached by the mountains to the south of the Fiord, and hence the 
glaciers of Jockulsfiord on the main-land are the most northern glaciers of 
the world, with the exception perhaps of those in Greenland, supposing the 
temperature of Greenland in this latitude to be such as to form glaciers. 
The glaciers of Jockulsfiord are exactly in the latitude of 70" north. 

The heights which surround Alt-Eid are rich in different formations. As 
we first entered the Fiord we saw on the point of Vassness beautiful and 
distinct gneiss, straight slatey, and rich in felspar. At the Gaard also the 
blocks of gneiss lay in abundance along the shore; but in equal abundance 
hornblende and felspar in fine granular mixture. Farther upwards, towards 
the valley of the Isthmus, nuca-slate appeared above the surface with con- 
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tiouiQinr nica and small gflrnet8;sand &«re ateoifcpthafirit ifmkilibdtiteiiii^ 
Miall tS'/lottro/tle^ (grenatttes), and bladk 8CopifoniVjdireigcntc.faQr|i|dend^ tia 
tbc folia of the mica. Small beds of TrbiteiAinall-graDular limewtoooe \Wf 
abuadantly between tbe strata. The fbnRation.o& the micaf«latc appeark 
bene also distinguished even in its accidental- mdiyidualities* Ail tberdckk 
on the north side consist of it in tbe same manner, and psobably^to tbs 
greatest heighth beneath tbe snovr; for we see no.other formation ^adning 
the^blocks at tbe foot of the rocks. But lit the. Mppten-Gams-'nadf along 
the whole of the south side of i the Fiord, we no longer find this niidawslate> 
Even the very first strata at the foot of the- mountain are pure quartz of 
various colours, with a little white mica, which is contained in the quarts 
in the manner, of a bed. There are rocks of it in the wood, and a great 
number of blocks lie every where along the declivity which have been dd» 
t^ched from these rocks. In some places the abundance of these blocks is 
«o great that the trees cannot penetrate through them. Nearer to the summit^ 
and where the mountain begins to rise more rapidly above the bircb-*wood^ 
the quartz disappears ; the strata now consist of a fine granular mixture of 
hornblende and felspar, which from its dark colour forms a strong coutraat 
iwith the white quartz on which this formation reposes. On the summit 
must be added to this red garnet, which, from the general smaltness of th^ 
crystals, appears compact : the whole mixture itself above becomes so fine 
granular that we can only discern the ingredients with difficulty. These 
strata are so polished by the weather, the rain, the melting snow, and sandt 
that they become shining, and bear a deceitful resemblance to the basalt of the . 
Aumerou svases of the Vatican or the Egyptian monuments in Velletri. Insu- 
lated larger and white crystals of felspar lie in the black mass as in a porphyry; 
and the fundamental rock itself is in. this polished condition no where to be 
distinguished,* All the strata stretch N. N. W. and S. S. E. (h 11.) and 
dip towards the east, but never more than about 30 degrees. It is clear and 



♦ The polished and shining appearance which rocks acquire bjr the inflaenee of the weather 
is often very striking, and has been confounded with volcanic appearances by some observers. 
Thus terpeothe by the action of the weather, acqatres at the sane Ume a vesicsilar form and 
•hbiing surface, and has been taken Cpr lava : basalt, by the agency of running w^Jer, or .by. ihf 
long continued bldwingof sand over its surface, obtains a groved and Jhiolng^ttl^^'e Mi ualika 
that exhibited by certain Tarietiei of Lava. — J. 
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evidclit that Wik this fomatioB and the quarto beneath Ke on the micakslate ; 
in tbia ii^pears io the ralLey w the iltpeamB which run from the tathnius to 
-|jbt Fiord: but aite these fonnatioiis aubordinate to the mica^alate? Or are 
Miey the cooMneDcement of a aew and independent formation } * This is the 
6JtBt thne titce our leaving Drontheim that we have met with any other tot* 
SKitions thMf gneiss and mica^^slafee on onr way. 

They ana not perhaps the only ones in this Fiord ; for to the east of Alt- 
eid^gaardf am the way towards Langfiord, the foot of the mountain is thickly 
cdvered with large dark blocks, the fissures of which are covered with brown 
>ast> and the corners of which are founded in a manner which we never 
observe in blocks of gneiss and mica-slate. They are a mixture of dark 
brown Diallagi (Smaragdite) and of white felspar. The former prepon- 
ddrates : it is thick foliated, the cleavage of the folia single, by which the 
distinction from hornblende is so easy and striking; in the cross-fracture 
aknost conchoidal, and semihard. The mixture seldom goea beyond the 
<ioarse granular ; generally it is small granular. We must go a great way up 
this mountain, which is more than a thousand feet in heighth, before we dis* 
eov^r this rock above the surface ; it first appears in the last third part of the 
height^ and there lies distinctly above the mica-slate, and sharply separated 
flrom it. We see that they are two formations, quite different from one 
another. But the diallage formation does not extend beyond the top, and it 
is not to be found in the high valley of Alt-Eid, towards Jockulsiiord. It 
probably runs along Alt-Eid itself, farther on towards Langfiord, and them 
forms other points and summits. 

This remarkable Diallage rock is not very unfrequent in Norway. 
M. Esmark first discovered it in the Thron mountains, between Tonset and 
Foldalen, and not far from the road from Christiania to Roraas ; and it was 
ibund there to the very tops of the mountains, four thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-two English feet above the 8ea.f The Diallage is then very 
coarse granular, generally greenish grey, and of a single cleavage of the folia 
it is true, but with a disposition to the two-fold cleavage, which was evident 



a He tfip rock am^MI in th^ teit occors in diftrent psrU of Scotisnd, and^pposn in 
]Mt i]f coitfidemUd nagnitode in mics^lnle. Fine exAoples of it appear in tte countrj aronad 
ttto nated uouttfain of Sekiballion in Perdislitfv.— J« 

-I Pfkff and ScImI aordiiekei Archir fiir Natarkunde. III. Bd. 3. S.-K 199. 
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in the form of the fragments. The rbomba of the fragoie&ts are: much k$8 
oblique-angled than in hornblende. The grey felspar with which the dmlU^ 
is mixed appears to hare the smaller prepond^rancy in this mrxtun^. MoQ^-^ 
over, green scales of talc mica, and ptobably also a great deal of laagtietic 
iron«tone, are intermixed, for the whole rock, according to Esmark, possesses 
^eat polarity. This formation is equally extensive in the neighbourhood of 
Bergen. About fifteen or sixteen English miles to the south-wegt of the 
town a small chain of mountains runs along the Samnangerfiord, from .Sam« 
nanger to Ous. The road frbm Hougdal to Vaage. along the Fiord goes 
over these mountains, and rises to a heighth of about one thousand and twenty 
English feet ; and to this heighth mica-^slate continues to appear above the 
surface. But as soon as we begin to descend on the other side, great blocks 
of diallage make their appearance, which continue half the way down the 
mountains. The most of theto have fallen from a very steep range of roek« 
which rise above the greatest height of the pass, and which are dis- 
tinguished a great way off from the darkness of their colour. The diallage m 
here for the most part coarse grtoular, greenish ^rey, and extremely fine 
foliated, by which it bears a stronger resemblance to the green smaragdite of 
the Saaser valley in the Valais. A two-fold cleavage of the folia is here not 
to be mistaken. The felspar of the mixture appears yellowish, and greenish- 
white, beautiful, and distinctly foliated. When the mixture however 
becomes fine granular, which it not unfrequently does, the felspar in it 
generally bears a resemblance to large needles which shoot through the dark 
diallage. Here also this formation is immediately above the mica-sla^e ; biit 
it does not however appear to stand in such close relation to it. At the end 
, of the chain between Kly ve and Ous, where the Samnangerfiord runs into 
the Biornefiord, these geological relations are disclosed somewhat more accu- 
rately. Distinct clay-slate first appears in the rocks at Hatvig, and then fiite 
granular diallage-rock, which forms the uppermost points of the mountains. 
The gneiss again appears under both, towards Ous, <at the stream which 
runs down there. But on the way from Ous to Beigen, towards Bierkeland, 
and before we come to Kallandseid, the clay-slate rjses again into consi- 
derable hills, and shortly afterwards the diallage of new is seen with distio- 
guished beauty. In many large blocks it is large granular, with separate 
pieces of half a hand in size, clear greenish-grey and shining. Here it no 
longer puts ns in mind of hornblende: the maguitude of the surfaces, tlie 
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'eolou(^ the Bplendour, are completely different. This formation lies here 
oiso on the clay-slate, and appears to be actually connected with clay*slate. 
•At least it is certainly newer than the latter, and one of the last rocks in the 
4ieries of the primitive formation. Hence we may without any great error 
assign also the formations of Alteid, which contain diallage, a place in the 
neighbourhood of clay-slate, and remote from mica-slate. It is possiblct " 
^perhaps, that the quartz of Mortengamstind here takes the place of the clay- 
iilate, and that the diallage formation lies immediately upon it; for the 
district of Bergen affords us some analogical instances. In the huge and 
ateep mountains between Hardanger and Hallingdal, beyond Ullenswang and 
the Soefiord, mica^slate appears in the undermost strata, with numerous 
hornblende beds as usual ; then till we ascend two-third parts of the heightb, 
there is fine granular hornblende-slate, with quartz alternating in thin streaks ; 
a formation which in tlie whole of Upper Walders supplies the place of the 
-mica-slate, and is very extended ; then follows lastly, to the highest points 
extending over the whole mountains, pure and very coarse splintery quartz 
in large rocks and blocks. At Revildseggen, four thousand four hundred and 
ninety-four English feet above the Fiord, for many hundred feet no other 
-blocks but these are visible. This quartz is also then a formation which 
follows the mica-slate ; and it is extended and deep enough to be considered 
as self-existent, and not merely subordinate to the mica-slate.; It. is also 
very near to the clay-slate. In the middle parts of Guldbrandsdalen, also, 
the mica slate was only separated from the clay-slate by a formation of 
pure quartz. 

Altengaard, the 14th of July. It is a great advan^tage for those wh© 
travel from the south to Altensfiord to k^ave the boats at Alteids, cross the 
isthmus, and embark again in Langfiord ; for by this means they not only 
^ave a considerable part of a long sea-passage, but this passage towards 
Loppen, and through the Stirftiefund, is not without considerable danger. 
Unfavourable winds and strong waves from the sea continue here for weeks, 
whereas, there is nothing at Alteid and in the narrow Fiords to prevent the 
•continuation of the passage even into the great Altensfiord. Hence Alteid 
is very* generally frequented in summer. The isthmus betweea the two 
Fiords is but two English miies^ ia breadth, and is soob passed. The trees 
in oqe continued wood are large and beautifuU and at present in full leaf; 
but in other respects it is a perfect.wildeiness. £ven the way which wt 
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might to follow \b not visible till we come to the last third part » of the 
isthmus^ where the active magistrate M^ Sommerfeldt ordered a road to bf 
dug, which he was unfortunately, however, prevented from cfompleting. |q 
the tniddie of the Eid, between the treeS|. a solitary Gaard, Brodskjflet^ is 
situated exactly on the highest point, which, however, does not reach two 
hundred English feet. Such is the small elevation of the Eid. The sepa- 
-ration of the. waters in the valley is not perhaps half that heighth. If th^ 
Swedish laws respecting the diminution of water were to be admitted as appli* 
cableto Finmark, this Eid 'must have been a Sound in the times of Saint Oluf, 
and the Jockulsfieldt an island: but this is incredible; for such a change 
would never certainly have been omitted/ in the northern annals^: In the 
Jast English mile we finally reach the boundaries between Nordland and 
iFintnark, when the waters descend towards Langfiord, and shortly afters- 
wards we arrive at the Fiord. It resembles a fresh- water lake, without 
motion. Towards the south, and almost in a right angle with its former 
direction, we see it continued through a deep valley, the Beina valley, which 
lor 'more than fourteen English miles does not rise in any considerable 
degree. In this valley it is said there are excellent plains, with good trees 
growing on them ; and perhaps it is not impossible for a new Bardonjord to 
make its appearance in it. At present, however, it is only an uncultivated 
morass. 



So long as we continued on the north side of the valley, < we saw also the 
strata composed of hornblende-slate, or very fine slatey gneiss ; formations 
which here probably belong to the mica-slate. But on our crossing over to 
the south side, and reaching Siockhammerbacken, over which the boundaries 
fun, we saw nothing but quartz, partly greyish-white, and partly red, with a 
little mica, and every where a great abundance of irregular drusy cavities. 
This formation did not leave us all the way to the Langfiord ; and the hills 
on the north side of the Fiord were similar. Not so, however, the higher 
mountains which surround the Fiord on this side ; for at Subsniiss, a trading 
house on a cape which advance^ far into the sea-bay, the strata again become 
hornblende and felspar in small granular, and then afterwards in siatey 
.mixture. This cape is hut an arm of the higher mountains. The, strata 
stretch N» N^ W« and S. S. E. (h. 1 1.) and dip 70* towards the east» 
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The passage dawn the Langfiord is aj^reeaUe ; fcfr (he mdutitaios and rocks 
felohg bath sides, and the waterfalls and vallies tip these maun tains, not onlj 
exhibit the utmost variety of form, but the Fiord is aliK> wondcfrfuUy anU 
mated by a number of habitations along its ban^kk. Wherever a stream'poun 
down the ravines, there we may see several Cfanttkea^ the clay-^buts of the 
Finns; with their small wooden storehouses beside them, and the house hf 
the side of the water which secures the boats from wind atid wedther. The 
stores and boats are better residents than the proprietors. The nearer we 
approach to Altensfiord, the houses appear in ^reatdr numbers. There Norwe- 
gians inhabit the country. We had never hardly seen a Fitfrd or a Sound so 
thickly inhabited. 

The south side is still more so than th^ north side ; for it is less steep, mod 
the mountains are green for a considerable way up ; and towards AlteDsfiord 
^hese mountains gradually decline into hills. But on the north side moat 
of the rocks descend perpendicularly into the sea, and the mountains above 
rise beyond the limits of perpetual snow. They are connected with the 
Jocknlsfielden. Towards the point where Langfiord and Sliernesund flow 
into Altensfiord, the whole mass of the mountains is nothing but bare and 
naked rocks, from the summit downwards to the Fiord, with only dreaiy 
heaps and avalanches of stone scattered here and there. 

We entered Altensfiord in a beautiful night. The sun never left us. The ther- 
mometer, even at midnight, and about oue o'clock, had never sunk below 54* of 
Fahrenheit. About three o^clock, the rays of the sun became so powerful, that 
we were obliged to recur to the shade for protection. The water of the Fiord 
was calm, and the distances four or five miles beyond the banks, and the view of 
the Gaards, rocks, and waterfalls towards Talvig, were uncommonly beautiful. 
We could not have expected a finer morning in the south of Norway. The 
circular bay, and the amphitheatre of Talvig, as they suddenly burst upon us 
through che narrow channel by which we passed, were highly attractive. 
The church stood m the middle of the green and animated slope, with the 
large clergyman's bouse above, and on the sides there were two considerable 
Gaards, with Quans and peasants along the banks, and picturesque rocks» 
with a majestic foaming waterfall above. Add to all this, the animation df 
summer; ships in the harbour, a Copenhagen and a Flensburg brig, withsa 
Russian vessel from the coast of Archangel^ and Frnns and Norwegians in 
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continual motion backwards and forwards in the bay» with fresh fish to the 
Russians, and dry to the merchant, and returning with meal and grain. 
Who would represent Finmark as dreary and miserable, if he saw the beau* 
tiful situation of the bay of Talvig ? 

About mid-day we crowed th^ ttii1e'0h$^t English miles from Talvig to 
Altengaard, the seat of the head magistrate (AmimanJ^ in the inmost part of 
the Fiord. This Gaard is also an object of surprise. It is situated in the 
middle of a wood of high Scotch firs, in a green meadow, with noble views 
through the trees of the Fiord of the points which project beyond one 
another into the water, and feially pf tt^e Fieldts of Seyland and LangfiocdL 
The trees around are so beautiful and so diversified ! We see through the 
boughs on the opposite side of the water the foaming stream which descends 
ftom the rocks, and communicates perpetual motion to the saw-mills ; and 
in the Fiord and in Refsbotn, every hour of the sun in its progress lights up 
fome new Gaard to us. This habitation is a villa, not a country-house built 
for the dust of law papers, or for the management of law suits. Itappears 
when we enter the wood from (he beach as if we were transported to the 
likier Gurieu at Berlin ; and when the perspectives down the Fiord open on 
as, it then seems as if we were viewing Italian distances, or one of the lakea 
of Switzerland, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

F I N M A R K.. 

Vkw of Alien.^Oifnate.^QuSn$ in AUen.^Origin of the Quans.— Finns in jIg* 
gershuusstifi. — The Norwegians inhabit the Islands^ the Qitans and Laplanders the 
Interior. '^Cky •Slate and Quartz at 'Alien,'-' Voyage to Hammerfest. — Object of the 
Institution.^Climate.'^Tyoefieldty Gneiss. — Trade and Fisheries of the Russians in 
the North. — Influence and Consequences. — Voyage to Mansoe. — Vivacity of the Lap^ 

' lander s.^^Danger of a Residence in these Islands. — Norwegian Dwellings on Ma^ 
gerbe. — Rein* Deer on Magerde.-^Winds. — Passage to Repvog. — Hooks oftheLap^ 
landers. — Olderfiord. — Sea^Laplanders. — Passage to Reppefiord. — Merchants in 
Finmark. — Tlieir Appearance and Influence. — Rage for Brandy among the Lap* 
landers, -'^Causes of it. — Return to Alien. — Thunder Storm. — Talvig.-^Jdouniains. — 
Boundaries of VegetfUionJ^Clay''SUUe. — Mica^Sldte. — Akka Solki. 

Altengaard, the 21st of July, 1807. What could lead us to suppose in 
the summer months of July that w^ were in a latitude of 70** ? At this 
season it is not warmer at either Christiania or Upsal. On the ISth the 
thermometer rose to 80*. 3. of Fahrenheit : it generally stood at mid-day at 
70'' or 79**, and the mean temperature of the month rose to near 63% as high 
as in the best districts of Sweden or Norway. The poverty of the vegetation 
no doubt ought to indicate the northern latitudes ; but even that little is so 
charmingly disposed by nature, that it almost appears superfluity. How 
beautifully rural Elvebacken appears at the mouth of the Altens Elv ! It 
looks like a Danish village. The hous&, to the number of about twenty,. lie 
up the banks of the great stream in the midst of green fields and meadows, 
and surrounded with high Scotch firs in every direction. How majestic is 
the appearance of the steep hills on which the fir wood ascends ! The stream 
is seen at a great distance, bursting through between the mountains, winds 
through the plains between islands, and thickets, and Gaards, and then, 
as large as the Main, directs its proud course along the bottom of the hills 
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tpwards Elvebacken. The Gaards are most romantically situated in smaK 
retired valliesi which run from the wood towards the stream, and in the midst. 
of charming meadows, by small rivulets or lakes, surrounded by alders and 
aspens. What appear in the distance only wood and wilderness, on a 
nearer approach immediately opens and displays to us meadows with houses' 
scattered among them. These are not inanimate views , we everywhere see 
softness united with grandeur. 

Transeuniibusj say the inhabitants. These charms of July are almost ob« 
literated by nine uninterrupted winter months. Possibly enough ; but how 
few places can compare their summers with that of Alten! And what a con* 
trast if we follow it in the same degree of latitude over the globe ! Qn the 
southern point of Nova Zembla, at the mouths of the Jenisey and the Kolyma, 
no trees will grow, not even birches; and the pine tribe disappear at 67^. 
Even in the interior of America, according to Mackenzie, the last Scotch firs 
appear in 69* latitude, before reaching the shores of the sea. But in Alten 
we not unfrequently find in the valley Scotch firs of more than 60 feet ia 
beighth. 

But to atcertain with more accuracy the climate of Alten, we are assisted 
with the different limits of the vegetation on the heights : these limits not only 
instruct us sooner, but actually much more accurately than even the observa- 
tions of the thermometer for several years can possibly do; for the growth of 
the trees is determined by the true medium of the temperature, and not by 
th« extraordinary average of a few months or years. A steep and high cape» at 
the distance of an English mile westwards from Alten Gaard, seems destined 
for such observations. It projects far into the Fiord, and divides the bottom • 
of the Fiord (Fiords^Botn) into two halves, from one of which the Alten's £lv - 
in the east takes its course; a circumstance, perhaps, that Tenders it so shal- 
low. But in the western half larger ships find a sufficient depth of water to 
enable them to approach the land, and even to anchor along the shore. This 
part (Whalebay) is therefore considered as the proper harbour of Alten ; the 
other is only navigable for boats, but is called, from the royal mansion on the 
shore, Kongshavn^ and. the steep Fieldt which separates the two bays is 
called Kongshavnfieldt. This singular mountain resembles a fortification : , 
on three of its sides it falls quite perpendicularly into the water, and it is 
only accessible from the wood. When we are, however, among the firs, at 
coon as we get over several masses of rock, we see on this side also large* 

1 I 
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fl«8Ui«« between the rocks over the whole breadth of the itthmtts, with per* 
peDdicular walls on both aides ; and otherSi especially towards the foot of the 
mountain, like abysses, from 80 to 100 feet in depth. The summit of the 
mountain appears quite near: we see no obstacle ; but the channel between 
the rocks immediately appears under our feet, and we search in vain for some 
means ol descending this rocky wall, or of ascending again on the opposite 
side. Several of these ravines resemble glens, being 80 or 30 feet in breadth ; 
and there we find a few pieces of rock tumbled down^ which allow of a 
descent* Others of them are only six or eight feet in breadth, and ori^ that 
account almost impassable. Others still, and those the deepest, may be con- 
veniently leaped over, the edges being only a foot or two separate. These 
singular fissures run parallel with one another from both sides, down to the 
ahore of the two bays. On the entrance of the mountain we see nothing^ 
from which M'e should be led to suppose their existence ; for even at the 
lai^est of them the declivity ascends with the same inclination as before. 
They are not strata which may have been carried along, for the direction of 
the fissures traverses the direction of the strata almost at right angles. They 
are evidently veins^ real open veins, that have not been filled up. This we 
may also perceive below, on the sides of the mountain; for we can there^ 
often enter into fissures of two feet in breadth, and follow them for a consH 
derable length and heighth. We seldom, perhaps, find a mountain so instruc*^ 
tive as this for the theory of veins; for even the cause why these veins were hers 
opened, and in this direction, is evident and clear. They were probably occa* 
sioned by the fell of the whole mass towards the Fiord.. If the rocks sink to 
one side, they must be separated on the opposite from the solid mountain, 
which can take place in no other way but by fissures^ which become Fiords 
and vallies, when the falling masses extend over square leagues; or ravines 
and veins, and open fissures, when only single mountains or rocks sink down.^ 
The declivity of the mountain between the firs is remarkably dry and hard ; 
the bottom of the fissures, on the other hand, is a morass, over which a con-- 



s The iot«rc8ting ftcts meDtioned in (he teit are iiarticultrl/^ Talnable in a geogoostic point 
of view. SmUsr appetrancei are meDtioned by Werner, in his celebrated Treatise on Veins; 
sad I hs?c ebiftrfed mm; tery itriluBg and extensite rents and fissures in (he trap and sienits 
FOfiks of the iilands of Sk je sod Mull, and the aaadi^tone diitricti of the oniaJaod of Scotland) 
sad of tho Orkney sod ShotlsodUlaDds.«-7. 
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liouoiA oovering of mountain bramble is floating. Aldera (BeiuU^ Almm 
(no0naj and bircbes abo grow there, quite a difierent vegietation from what 
we.aee forty feet higher above the edge of the fissure; and this giv^s a still 
more singular appearance to these openings. 

* The summit of the mountain rose onlj 560 English feet above the Fiord,* 
and therefore it was not to be wondered at that the Scotch firs ascended to 
its greatest heighth, and that their sickliness above «eemed rather the conse- 
quence of the soil of the naked and drj cliflb» than the influence of the cli- 
mate; for when the declivity is gentle, the treea immediately look fresh and 
vigorous, and rise to a considerable heighih. Hence this mountain does not 
denote with accuracy the mean temperature of Alten, but merely demon* 
strates that it must at least be placed a full d^ree Reaum» or more than 
9® of Fabr. above the extreme of the Scotch fir temperature, and that it nearly 
api^oaches the temperature of the Tannen*fir« 

The mountains which surround the Fiord,. and the valley of Alten o»both 
sides, ascend to a greater heighth, and visibly a great way above tbeSeotcfa firs; 
The nearest, and most accessible, are immediately above the small and narrow 
Kaafi^rd^ which enters Altensfiord. There a number of small vallies, abound- 
ing in streams, run u|> the mountains, the bottoms of which are covered with 
alders, and beneath the alders with an innumerable quantity of mountain 
bmmbles (Rubun ChamaemcrusJ. But on the declivities^ and above these 
birches, the Scotch firs rise like a thick wood, and the firs are succeeded by 
birches. When the firs are contracted by the cold of the elevation, the 
birches look still strong and large, and seem to be particularly fond of this 
temperature. Close even to the summit of Skaane-Vara, the nearest and 
highest of the mountains which are situated to the south of the Kaafiord, the 
birches appear in a thriving condition, and they would probably have also 
covered theeummit, if the violence of the wind would have permitted them* 
Skaane-Vam is, however, 1406 English feet above the Fiord.-f 

In Nordland, at a heighth of 1491 English feet, the birches were sickly 
bushes, but here they would have risen to a greater heightU in the form 

• Alteogaard, h. 4. 97. 11« 1. IS, cloudj, iOBtli.Mft. KoigiluiTnifieldt, li. 0. S7. I. 4. 17. 
4 8kssne.?ftra, h. S. tC. t. S. Therm. 7. Stroog west wiad. 

At Asms, II 7. «7. 7. 4. Thsrm. tS.Calm. Bsromtttr riiiaf • 
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of trees. At a heigbth of 640 English feet the Scotch firs appeared larg« 
and beautiful, and did not disappear till we came to between seven and 
eight hundred feet abore the sea. Hence the temperature of Alten must 
nearly reach •;- 1^ of R. or 94^ 96 of F. a higher temperature than is neces« 
sary to the thriving of spruce firs ; for the spruce does not disappear till 
the mean temperature falls below -,- 0. 75 R. or 33^. 68 F. Still, however, we 
may clearly see that the hope of. seeing woods of spruce fir in the Valley of 
Alten would have small chance of being realized. The quarter of a degree R. 
which Alten possesses above the spruce climate, would no doubt be sufficient 
to allow a few trees to attain a large size, where they were sheltered from wind 
and weather, but not whole woods ; for woods are exposed to all the changes 
of the climate; and these changes are immediately destructive to the treesy 
when they are reduced to live within a quarter of a degree R. of their mean 
temperature. The most destructive accidents are every year to be dreaded 
in a climate where the mean temperature of the year frequently differs from 
one another in a number of degrees. It would be nearly the same as if we 
were to plant birch woods at Cfaristiania, or nut-woods in Denmark. 

Skaane-Vara, though of no very considerable heighth, domineers over 
almost all the mountains which surround Alten. Bonasfieldt alone, on the 
east side of Alten, rises to a greater heighth in its farther course ; the summit^ 
visible from below, is not so high as Skaane-Vara. All the heights in the 
neighbourhood round Refs-Botn, or down the east side of Altenfiord, are 
still less high. The lofty mountains at Taivig, and above Langfiord, are 
in fact the last remains of the great range of mountains which has hitherto 
continually divided the northern peninsula. From this place, and onwards, 
between Finmark and Sweden, and towards Russia, the mountains lose alto- 
gether the distinguished rocky and divided form which was hitherto pecu-^ 
liar to them; especially along the Western Ocean ; and the mountains in the 
interior of the country appear ail along only hills, when we compare them 
with the masses in Helgeland, and perhaps in Nordland. Single branches, 
however, run in the direction of £a8t Finmark, and divide themselves 
between the long Fiords; but Attends Elv penetrates through all these arms» 
and at last issues out of the straits in the great valley of Alten, about nine 
English miles before its entering the Fiord. 

From thence the fir-wood begins, and the better climate, and almost at tbs 
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time the hamlets of the inhabitants, with their corn fielda; for almost 
every hamtet is surrounded by a small corn field. They are situated on hills 
along both sides of the stream, till they are at last collected into a village at 
its outlet at Elvebacken. 

Alten is not only the most agreeable, the most populous, and the most 
fertile district in Finmark, but alsa the only one in which agriculture is 
carried on— the most northern agriculture of the world. This merit is due 
to the Quans in Alten. Before they appeared the cultivation of grain had 
never been tried. They may now have inhabited these vallies for nearly a 
century; and they brought along with them diligence and industry into the 
country. They were very probably driven out by the wars of Charles XIL 
and especially by the cruel havoc made by the Russians in Finland of their 
flocks and herds. They went higher and higher north, till at last they passed 
beyond Torneo, and first descended into Alten about the year 1708. The 
first emigrations were followed by others; and since that period they have to 
the great advantage of Lapland perpetually continued, to such a degree «that 
the Laplanders themselves, not without reason, are in fear that the Quans 
will at last take possession of the whole of their country, and drive them com- 
pletely out^ This they might easily prevent if they were to follow the 
example of the Quans, and select constant habitations, and cultivate the 
ground. The Quans still resemble their ancestors; they live in the very 
same manner, and observe the same customs. They speak exactly the 
same Finnish language which is spoken throughout all Finland, and which 
bears less reseaablance to the Laplandic .(or the Finnish^ as it is called in 
Finmark) than the Swedish bears to the German (Leem. S. 8. 10, 11.) Their 
houses are wholly constructed, for the most part, like those in Finland, and 
in quite a different manner from those of the Norwegians. The gi'eatest part 
of the house consists in a large room of logs, the Perte, which reaches up to 
the roof. .On one side there is a large furnace, without a chimney, which 
takes i;i the greatest part of the wall. The smoke from the furnace rises up 
towards, the roof, descends along the walls, and issues out through several 
quadrangular openings in the remaining walls, about three feet from the 
ground. When the fire is burnt out, they shut up the furnace and collect 
a Syrian warmth in the Perte. THe upper part of the furnace serves for the 
sweating baths, everywhere used in Finland and Russia. In their dress 
alone the Quans do not differ from the Laplanders; in their manners 
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they completely differ. The Quans %re the most eivilised inhabitants oi 
Fiomark, not even excepting the Norwegians.* They are distinguished fi>r 
their understanding: their comprehension is easy and rapid, and they do not 
dislike to work. Hence they easily learn all the trades which are necessary 
for ordinary establishments; and the progress they are capable of yet making 
In agriculture, and, consequently, in the arts of life, is proved by the peasants 
6f Torneo, Uleoborg, and Cajanbborg. Even the pernicious influence of a 
sea life, the expectation of profit, without laying by any thing for times of 
want, has never manifested itself among the Quans to the extent which it 
has among the Norwegians and Finns ; and hence it is possible enough that 
they will in time not only drive the Finns from their districts, but also tha 
Norwegians themselves. The prosperity of the country will lose nothing by 
it. Why this people is called QuSm here is as little known as the origin of 
Lappe ^nd Finneri but they are all equally ancient^ <f^ The oldest Icelandic 
SagesnpeBk ofQuans ^ndQuanland7\evenEigla{ToftiLUB 1. 160) lays down the 
situation df the country pretty accurately. She says : EoHwdrdsfrom Numme^ 
dalen (at DrontheimJ lies Jamieland^ Aen^ farther eaeiwarde;, HeUmgeUmd^ then 
Cludnland, ihenFintandy and lastly Carelen. Under thiswas probably understood 
the greatest part of the present Finland; and it has been so laid down by Scho^ 
ning and Bayer in their maps. The name disappeared after King Erich theSaint 
took possession of the country in the middle of tbetwelfth century, and sub* 
jected it to his authority ; and now the general name of Finland and Fin is 
all that remains in Sweden. rThe oldest geographer of the North, Adam Von 
Bremef$, had heard something of this country, but being unacquainted with 
the cprrect Icelandic writers, he was deceived by the name : he transformed 
Qudner into Quiner (Women,) and Quanland into Quindeland (the Land of 
Women ;) and he was hence induced to lay down here an Amatonian country, 
which the native writers never dreamt of. This was eagerly laid hold of by 
Rudbeck and his scholars, who imputed to this Amaaon land all that the 
Greek writers had related of the Scythian Amesons.^' Schoiiing has hardly 
been able to extirpate these romantic notions by hisexcellent treatises {Oamk 
Geographies p. 64.); for even in recent times a Magister Enertah wished 
to prove that the Amazons did not inhabit (kterboitn^ but the Swedish 

^ Qudntr ere mden modsigeiie tie dutUigfU af Fesffinmmrdtens Im tk jfgge re^ tajn M. DM^ 

tlie late clergyman of Tsl?ig| in ht8 manuscript Ckorographie of t^s$ffinm0r$kst^ 
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provirtce of Norrland; and wc cannot help being grieyed at s^ing similar 
things repeated in the last edition of Tuneld's Swedish Geography? notwith- 
standing the learned Giorwell is given out as its editor. 

The Qu&ns wer6 a quarrelsome people ; they frequently came oyer from 
the Botbnian Gulph to Finmark and Nordland, and committed depredations 
on the Norwegians and FtnnSi which they in turn endeavoured to repay by 
their prsedatory incursions as far as Carelen. Is it to ^this momentarj 
appearance that they owetheir name in this c6untry ? Or must the Finlanders 
have another name, as the Laplanders had already taken possession of that of 
Finn ? The name actually disap|iears when both people are no longer in im« 
mediate contact. Even in Helgeknd nothing is known of Quans, and still 
less is known of them in the South of Norway, or of the country inhabited by 
the Laplanders. The Swedish practice is there followed, and the Finlandert 
are called Fmmx and this sometimes gives rise to misconceptions and errors. 
Several thousands of Finlanders, perhaps, live in the western part of Dale* 
carlia, and among the mountains of Orsa Socker, above the Eastern Dal Elo^ 
who were invited there, it is ssid, by Charles IX. and who still retain their 
language and customs notwithstanding they are surrounded by Sweden, and 
far distant from their original country. The country which they inhabit is 
in Sweden called Finmark. This appears to have misled Tuneld to connect 
this Finmark with the Norwegian Finmark, and the Norwegian Finns. Fin- 
mark, says he {Geographie 1. 111.) ia a name given to a tract of country 
which runs from Bahuslehn along the Norwegian Frontiers, all the way to 
Lapmark. There the remains of the first inhabitants of the country still 
live, who, driven out by Oihins conductor, advanced farther and farther 
northwards, and now alone inhabit Lapmark. What errors! Neither in Ba« 
huslehn, nor in Dalsland, nor in Elvedal, nor Herjeadalen, are there^any Fin* 
landers, and consequently there is no Finmark there. And how is it possible 
to join the Finns of Orsa with the Norwegian Finns, or the Laplanders? 
Nomades with diligent Agriculturists ? A people who yet speak the language 
of'^Ao, with Laplanders who do not understand a word of Finnish? The 
Finlanders of Dalecarlia have also advanced into Norway,, and have peopled 
iand brought under the plough several districts in the Prastegicldts of 
Tryssild, Grue, Elverum, and Vinger. They rooted out, aud set fire to the 
woods, cultivated rye among the ashes, and procured in this way rich bar* 
vests. But they remained in ilieGaards, whicb they first constructed in tha 
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valley where they still dwell. The indefatigable missionary, Thomas Voa 
Westen, heard of these Finns in Drontheini iu 17199 on his return from his 
third journey to Finmark : and his zeal would not allow him to rest till he 
had also converted them to Christians. But the college of missionaries in 
Copenhagen dissuaded him from his purpose, as the place inhabited by the 
Finns belonged to the bishoprick of Christiania, and they were afraid of the 
powerful and highly-dreaded Bishop Deichmann of Christiania, who, secure 
of the king's favour, acted in every thing in a very arbitrary and disrespectful 
manner. This, however, with M. Yon Westen, was but throwing oil into the 
fire. With a true zeal for proselytism, he boldly threw the souls of all these 
Rugfinm on the bishop's conscience, and proved that he would be answerable 
for them at the latt day. The Missionary College could oppose nothing to 
such weighty reasons. With the utmost caution, almost trembling, and after 
several years consideration of the matter, they ventured, in 1797i to represent 
to the mighty bishop that it would be useful and necessary to dispatch mia- 
sionaries also among these Finns, which were independent of the bishop, and 
belonged to the Missionary College. They received the unlooked for answer, 
that their zeal was here perfectly unnecessary, as the Finns of Christiania 
lived like Norwegians, and as far back as any thing was known of them, had 
mlways been christians, like the Norwegians** Had they been called Quiins, 
or merely Finlanders, the} would have spared M. Von Westen many a sad 
hour towards the end of his life, and t^e Missionary College many a consul- 
tation how they should represent. so ticklitU an affair to the bishop, for none 
of them would have thought of doubting that the Finlanders had been chris- 
tians for centuries. These Finns then were of opinion, in 1737) that they had 
come over from Sweden more than a hundred years before, and previously 
from Tawastehuus in Finland: both very probable circumstances. 

At present the Quans actually constitute by far the greatest pairt of the 
population of Alten, and in the valley of Altens-Elv they are almost the 
only inhabitants. In the year 1801, of one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-three souls who inhabited the Prastegieldt of Alten, only four hundred 
and seventy-five were Norwegians. Of the remaining one thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-three, a few hundreds only were sea Laplanders (See^Fmner) 
who lived in Langfiord and in Stiernesund; the remaining one thousand two 

• Hannoad't Mifsioni Historie. S« M4. 
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two hundred, and consequently nearly two-thirds of the whole population, 
were Quans. A cruel, slow, and infectious disorder, it is true, considerably 
diminished their number in 1806. Whole hamlets died: in remote 
places, men were found dead before their houses and on the roads, who in the 
midst of winter had gone out in quest of assistance for their suffering families, 
but being themselves attacked by the malady, for want of strength had fatten 
down by the way. The disease spread over all Finmark, and gave a very 
considerable shock to the population of that province. Alten will more 
easily, however, recover from it ; for the meadows and fish of Alten are still 
sufficient to protect the industrious Quans from the gripe of hunger: and 
of th'j rapid increase of the population afterwards, such striking examples are 
furnished by Cajaneborg, Kusamo, Sodankyla, that they deserve the utmost 
attention of every politician. The Norwegians in Finmark have in general 
never inhabited the interior of the country. They remained always on the 
extreme islands towards the sea, for the sake of more easily carrying on their 
fisheries. Hence there are yet a much greater number of Norwegian habi- 
tations at the North Cape than in the interior of the Fiords; but they did 
not settle there either till the flourishing trade of Bergen began to turn the 
fisheries of Finmark to account, that is, till after the year 1S03. We find no 
account before this of any Norwegians settling themselves beyond Tromsoe. 
Finmark was looked upon and treated as a tributary province ; and the Lap- 
landers as a people who were bound to deliver, not only to the lord of the 
country and his vassal, the skins, feathers, and furs, which were the produce 
of the country, but the same also to many a powerful individual of the country, 
who expected a similar tribute. Other tells K\n% Alfred of England tYi^X in his 
Periplm (in the year 850) the richer Laplanders were compelled to deliver 
yearly to him fifteen martin skins, five rein-deer, a bear skin, ten bundles of 
feathers, a bear skin coat, another of otter skin, and lastly, two ship cables of 
sixty ells long each, the one prepared from whale skin, and the other from 
the skin of the sea-dog. The poor Laplandersvvere to contribute in pro- 
portion.* One is astonished at the patience of a whole people, who could 



• Schoning Forsock til Norgei gamle Geography Sot'oCj 1763, and J. R, Farrier's GenhidtH 
itt Entdetkungin und Sduffahrten m Norden, p. 85. It is singular that neither Forster nor 
Sprengel seem to ha^e held Schoning^s eioellent treatise in any degree of consideration. Both 
aro silent refptcting it, though both of them quote from other works of Schoaing. Hanso 
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good-naturedly allow such heavy burthens to be imposed on them ; but we 
may conceive that the Norwegians would not have derived much advantage 
in driving out the Laplanders. Other says that no Norwegian lived beyond 
Senjen, and that it was the most northern settlement of his nation. 

The Norwegians who at present live in the interior of Altensfiord are for 
the most part descendants of persons who were banished there: they have oc- 
cupied the whole coast from Lang6ord above Talvig to Kaafiord and Bo- 
secop. Some of them also live in Refsbottn, and not far from Altens Elv. 
They have now forgotten that they are not. natives; they live tolerably well 
on their Gaards, and would attain a sort of prosperity, if they carried on their 
operations with the industry of the Quans. 

If we reckon the Prastegieldt ten miles (forty-six English) in length, and 
nine in breadth (forty*one and a half English), its contents will be ninety 
square miles, (one thousand nine hundred and nine square English miles), and 
the number of inhabitants to the square mile about twenty-two, (nearly one 
to the English square mile). We no where find the same again, neither in 
Danish, nor in Swedish Lapland, a few districts of Sodankyla perhaps ex- 
cepted. The whole area of Finmark, according to Pontoppidan, contains 
one thousand two hundred and forty-four square miles (twenty-six thousand 
three hundred and twenty-three square English miles) ; but the population 
of the province in ISOl was only seven thousand eight hundred and two. 
The whole province consequently contained only six inhabitants to the 
square German mile. The area of Swedish Lapland, according to Baron 
Hermelin's Statistical tables, contains one thousand six hundred and sixty 
square miles (thirty-five thousand one hundred and twenty-five English) ; 
and the population of the country amounted in 1799 to eleven thousand one 
hundred and sixty-two ; so that the number of inhabitants there to the 
German square mile amounts to about seven. 



Alten is not only different in its civil and political relations, and has something 
peculiar in the external appearance of the country and the mountains^ to dis- 

Fonter places Other* s risidence in what is now called Helgoland, notwithstanding it is prettj 
distinctly proTed by Scbooing lliat lie must have liTcd beyond Senjen. But when Schontng , 
Forster, and othersy suppose that Other did not catch whales in FinmarlL, but morses^ tbej 
are evidcDUy under a mitlake ; for as far as I know, morses hare no where been yeft seen oa 
the coasts of Finmark* 
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tinguish it, especially from Nordland, but the internal compositioq of the 
mr untains is also very different in the two districts. We may take a wide 
circuit in Alten before we light upon gneiss, which we do not find till we 
proceed out^ to the Fiord. In the hills, of at least two hundred feet in 
heighth, formed of materials rolled from the mountains which surround 
Altengaard like a mound, a great variety of stones are mixed together, and 
ahnost all of them stones which we did not see on our way : but pieces of 
gneiss are very rare among them. 

The hills run for a like heighth for the space of an English mile from 
Elvebacken, and from Altens Elv onwards to Kongsbavnsfieldt. We may 
consider these rolled heaps as a collection of all that appears in the mouD«^ 
tains up to the source of the Altens Elv, that is, more than ninety Englisb 
miles up the mountains ; and if this is the case, we learn that in the wholf 
way to the borders, and into the interior of the mountains, the older pri- 
mitive formations are but rare. This is also a confirmation of the splitting 
of the Kiolen mountains before reaching Finmark, and the probability of 
their running between Quananger and Altensfiord, and above Stiernoe and 
Seylandt to the North Cape ; for the Kiolen mountains in Nordland are 
gneiss and mica-slate mountains; but in the rolled hills of Altengaard we 
see scarcely any thing but coarse splintery quartz of various colours, black 
and fine granular lime-stones, pieces of clay-slate, quartzy sand-stones, fine 
granular hornblende, and not unfrequently grey diallage, and white felspar, 
in small granular mixture, or still more frequently grey diallage, fine granular 
and almost imperceptible, and then scarcely felspar between. All these 
stones point to a formation in which every thing is unknown, and in which 
all the marks which characterise the separate fossils are concealed in the 
extreme minuteness of the individual parts : they lead us to the transition 
formaiionj but not, however, into it. For a true and distinct transition stone 
is not to be found among these rolled blocks ; and even the nearest of the 
prevailing mountain-rocks around Altengaard do not belong to it. 

Kongshavnsfieldt to the very top seems a quartz rock ; the most of the 
strata are in fact nothing but pure, smoke-grey, very coarse splintery quartz, 
but little transparent, red in some of the strata, and in others of thin reddish 
brown. Its being always found here coarse splintery, so little transparent, 
and 80 much coloured, and never white-greyish, or reddish-white conchoidal, 
though ever so imperfectly or fully transparent, is sufficient to distinguish . 

X K » 
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these quartz rocks from bed quaru» which sooietimes rises in mica-slate to 
high and extended rocks, and which is often considered as a peculiar for* 
mation. Iiv this last there is also sometimes found some felspar, or at least 
mica in large and distinct folia. In the quartz of Kongshavnsfieldt, however, 
there is no where distinct mica, still less druses, notwithstanding small white 
quartz veins not unfrequently traverse the strata. This quartz at the foot of 
the mountain, especially towards Bosecop, lies on a dark blackish-grey slate^ 
which shines little, and which is neither mica-slate, nor clay-slate* It is 
tfue, the rock towards Umass, a charming little island to ihe eastwards 
beneath the Fieldt, appears to bear some resemblance to mica-slate, but the 
mica does not free itself from the quartz: it appears here only accidental, and 
is also not extensively distributed as pure mica-slate. The quartz may con- 
sequently be here like the quartz of Alt-£id; it lies there where clay-slate 
might also be, and is nearer related to it than to the mica-slate. This is 
more fully disclosed when we proceed farther up the valley. In the first rocks 
on the Altens-Elv, and not far above Kongshofmarck, the residence of the 
Fogedj nothing but quartz seems to make its appearance. When we con- 
sider it more narrowly, however, its mass is soon discovered to be actually 
a qnartzy sandstone : dark smoke-grey grains, which a pure quartz mass 
binds together; in fact, such a stone we should not be surprised to find in 
greywacke.* Similar stones lie along the declivities of Skaane-Vara. 
Although this stone does not belong to greywacke, yet it is very remote from 
mica-slate : it is probably above the clay-slate. And although the situation 
of these masses in the valley here does not seem to lead convincingly to these 
conclusions, the constitution of the opposite bank will not allow us to enter* 
tain a doubt on the subject. On the heights there which surround the Pors* 
£lv, the noisy stream of the saw-mills, and at the tops of them, Ke consi- 
derable strata of greenish-black, and very fine granular dtallage rock without 
felspar. The strata are separated by innumerable fissures, and there is not 
infrequently a covering of grass-green epidote over the fissures, scarcely 



e Maay of the rocks detcribed bj miaeralogitts and traveUen aa qnartzy tandatone appaar 
tto me to be but varieties of quarta, haying a porphjritic structnre. Indeed, it would not be svr. 
prising if it should be proved that manj great tracts of rock at present described as sand-stona 
are but rarieties of arenaceous quartz. Probably the quartzy sand-stone described in tha text 
mmx ba* p^rphyiltic quartz.— J. 
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thickerthan paper. lo the midst of this rock^ however, lime-stone hedt make 
their appearance, and this lime-stone immediately betrays how short a way 
it, and all the substances connected with it, ascend in the primitive formation; 
for this limestone appears broken as in the alum-slate at Christiania, or as at 
Stofsjo in Jamteland. It is dark smoke^grey, Jine splintery^ but faintly trans- 
lucent, and scarcely more than fine granular, even in the light of the sum 
How different from the white dolomite in Senjen, or even from the limestone 
beds in the mica-slate at Alt-£id ! It is certainly singular that it should lie in 
diallage stone, or in fine granular greenstone ; but it proves from .this how 
much we ought to consider these stones as belonging to the clay-slate for- 
mation. Even the small and very steep island of Bratholm, in the middle of 
the Fiord between Pors-£lv and Bosecop, consists also of this fine granular 
diallage, as do probably also three or four other smaller islands (Holme) 
towards Talvig. Hence the district of Alten presents us with a series of 
stones, which connect the primitive with the newer formations; but these 
newer formations themselves remain behind in middle latitudeSi and have ao£ 
penetrated so far northwards. 



Hammxrfest, the 33rd of July. Early in the morning of the twenty*^ 
second I left Altengaard in a small boat, and proceeded down the Fiord. A 
gentle and warm south wind filled the sails, and carried the boat in a few 
hours to Altennass. a cape which projecte a great way into the Fiord. Wie 
then began to have the ffavkirljcj the north wind, from the sea in our teeth, 
which the cape had hitherto sheltered usfrom. The Quans flew to their oars, and 
by the shelter of the islands, and the points beneath the rocks, they succeeded 
in making a pretty rapid progress* The east side of the Fiord here is every 
where steeper, and consequently less cultivated, than the opposite coast of 
Langfiord above Talvig, all the way to Altengaard. From RefsbotA to Nass 
there is but a single habitation in a bay, Storvig, which is occupied by a boat- 
builder ; and yet the space is about five English miles. In this bay we see the 
last Scotch firs: they are the most northern firs of Europe. They are by no 
means dwarfish, but still far from the beauty of the firs in the valley of Alten. 
The climate has visibly changed in the small number of miles we have pro- 
ceeded in getting out of the Fiord. The three large sounds of Stiernesund, 
Rognsund, and Vargsund, which meet together as in a centre, between the 
two capes of Aitennass and Korsnass> and which drive back the win^s,^ tk9% 
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cbadt, and the fogs of the sea, may perhaps contribute in no small degree 
to produce this. Korsnass and Korsfiord f Cross Cape^ Cross Fiord) havA 
probably derived their name from this circumstance ; and in feet, we get out 
of all the three sounds from thence at the very same time : and the view is 
the more striking, as all these straits are every where surrounded by high 
mountains. Between Langfiord and Stiernesund, the mountains approach 
very near to the limits of snow : they are higher still on Stiernoe, and on 
Seylandt they rise a great way beyond perpetual snow. We proceeded 
through the Vargsund, between Seylandt and the main-land : the water on 
the Seylandt side appeared completely black from the frightful rocks which 
fall perpendicularly into the Sound. Where the Beckerfiord opened to 
us a view into the interior of the island, the crown of eternal snow shone 
above the black rocks; a spleivdid canopy, which was spread over the whole 
island. From this place the island appears altogether uninhabitable and 
desert; for there is not even the smallest spot of green visible between the 
mountains. Towards the north, however, they decline more gently, on 
which side there are even rows of hills and plains between the mountains 
and the sea. It is probable that the strata ascend towards the south-east, and 
dip towards the north-west; and it is also probable the Vargsund has been 
opened by the elevation of these strata.* In this point of view, the Sound 
is a continuation of the Langfiord, which actually enters the land in an equal 
direction; for Langfiord also probably arose from the elevation of the Jock uls- 
ieldt, and this Fieldt and the mountains of Seylandt would form but one and 
the same chaia, if they were not interrupted by Rognsund, Stiernesund, and 



• Von Buch, in different parU of thi« work, speaks of tlie strata of moantaini being ekvaUd 
aad changed from their original position. For some tine I was in the belief that he attributed 
this elevation to the action of a force acting from below : in short, that he had adopted the 
ancient opinion of a central fire, which in our times has been supported with so much address 
by Dr. Button, Sir James Hall, and Professor Playfair ; but Terj lately, on reading a paper of 
sur author's in the Magazine of the Society of the Friends of Natural History In Berlin, en* 
titled, <^ Reise iiber die Gebirgsziige der Alpen swischen Glaris and Chiavenna," I waa 
MPdeoeifed, and found his opinion to be ^ same with that of M. DeLuc, who supposes that 
horixontal or slightly inclined strato have frequently sunk down at one eitremity, and coase. 
^nently risen at the other* In the paper just mentioned, Von Buch eztends this hypothesis to 
many tracts in the Alps of Swisserland, and dndeaTOurs to explain by it the . southern dip of tha 
•Itoite Id the nortk slds sf ths Alps, aad the appeanaoas psciiated by maoy of the iaUies«--J. 
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Rirmr-Eid. In .the Vargsund we again find the Nordlandian nature in the 
formations. The newer rocks of Alten, the greenstone and the quartz, are 
lost in the district of Storvig, and consequently before we reach Altensnass. 
Aaroe, the island between both capes, is entirely mica-slate, in which the 
continuous and shining mica surrounds a multitude of nuts of conchoidal 
quartz, which run along in the direction of the strata; but there are no 
garnets to be found in it. The strata of Aaaroe stretch E. and W. (h. 6.) and 
dip about 30* towards the north. Beyond Korsnass they somewhat change 
their direction ; they stretch E. N. E. and W. S. W. (h. 4.) and dip towards 
the north-west ; as is also probably done by the strata in Seylandt. They 
continue so the whole way through the yargsund,''and every where the mica^ 
slate predominates ; not only pure, but very well characterised in its subor- 
dinate beds. - Such beds of beautiful hornblende appear beyond the Lerrits- 
fiord, along the steep shore. The beds become so thick, and they follow one 
another so rapidly, that the whole.formation seems to be nothing but hom« 
blende, and its deep black is so striking, that we might frequently imagine 
we saw rocks of coal. But the hornblende is almost coarse granular, and 
very shining, and soon therefore betrays its nature. Its colour has actually, 
however, excited hopes of coal. It appears exactly here as it does in the 
Stiernesund, and there they attempted to bum it. As this did not however 
succeed, they thought, as in the trials for alum-slate, that this unripe coal 
might possess greater maturity below.* Very thin beds of white and ex- 
tremely fine granular limestone, which are separated into limestone slates by 
white mica folia, are very frequent between these black strata ; and then 
others of mica-slate, which are not thicker, appear like stripes over the rocks, 
and like bands on the black hornblende. Thus in these sounds th^ fnica- 
slate has distinctly gained the ascendancy over the gneiss : and as all the 
strata dip towards the sea, we can have but iaint expectations of again finding 
the older gneiss any where towards the north. 



Towards evening we entered Strommen, {Str5mmen Sound) the straits 
which separate Seylandt from Qualoe. The whales every where sported 
around the boat. They rose and sunk in the water* and appeared again 
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immediately at a great distance above the wares, like small moveable islands. 
Their diversified movements contribute very much to relieve the monotony 
of a voyage in a boat ; but in this time of pairing they are somewhat dan- 
gerous. These animals frequently mistake a small boat for one of themselves, 
rush towards it, dive under, and raise the boat aloft, or overset it. Hence 
no one ventures to sail in the direction of such a fish ; and the boat's crew 
frequently take long circuits when they perceive that they are steering ia 
the exact line of the whale's motion. In the former winter, a whole fishing 
boat was raised aloft at Harvig in this manner ; and as it fell again on the 
surface of the, water, it went immediately to pieces with the violence of the 
shock, and the fishermen were saved with the greatest difficulty. These 
animals are therefore lefl in the Fiords and Sounds to their undisturbed 
freedom; they are not taken, and only used when one of them is driven dead 
on the shore. It is not the great species of Spitzbergen ; and it is asserted 
that in these smaller fish the quantity of fat is not sufficient to repay the toil 
and the labour of the capture. In old times, however, the whale fishery of 
Finmark was even celebrated. Other mentions that the Norwegians annually 
▼isited Finmark on account of the whale fishery, and that he himself killed 
there sixty whales in two days, of the length of between forty-eight and fifty 
ells each. Even in later centuries, this fishery was found sufficiently pro- 
fitable, and so late as I689i vessels, principally Dutch, used to lie below 
Finmark. Many traces of this are still to be found on the coast towards the 
sea. The walls of the church-yard of Harvig are principally built of whale 
skulls, and on the other islands they are frequently found along the shore.* 
That the great whale has actually deserted these coasts is not to be ^\«jndered 
at : it is no longer allowed to get down from Spitzbergen ; and the activity 
of the company in Archangel, who allow their crews to winter at Spitzbergen^ 
will at last drive the whale also from that country .j* 



• If should be generally known, that the only accarate %nre of the great Gfeenland whale at 
pr^jMBt before the public it that of Mr. Scoresby of Whitby, in the first volume of the Memoira 
of the Werneriaii Natural History Society. All the representations of that enormous animal, 
from the earliest engravings to that of La Cepede, are incorrect, and give no accurate idea of its 
igure aad'proportienB..<— J^. 

f Sommeriieldty 133. All Other's commentators affirm unanimously that morses^ and not 
wkalcf| iref« «aught here, and thai thongs wore made of their skins. I am persuadod, howof tr^ 
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A narrow and low tongue of land, nc^r to Haoimcrfesti runa oot oppipaite 
to Seylandt, which occasions the passage through the Sound to he.y^ry 
narrow, and it is narrowed still more by several cliffs in it. The tide frooi 
the ocean is here confined, and precipitated into the Sound with |NX>digioU8 
noise like a water&U ; and the ebb returns wit> equal fury. Xl^e p^s&agoxrf* 
large vessels through this Sound is therefore completely interdicted,' (And 
even boats labour against the current with great difficulty. . TM bighpyramid 
qf Tyvefieldt, with its sleep precipices, appeared on the,»9tlier 3ide of the 
straits: the highest mountaiu on this part of the island, aqd 4|« appearance 
almost like the Niesen above the Thunersee. It desigpatf^s^the-aituation of 
Hammerfest. We soon afterwards saw the circular bay, the bouses on both 
aides, and vessels iu the harbour. 

The town, however^ promised more in the distance than it realized on our 
approach. The houses on a small promontory on the $o(]'th side of the 
bay appear the commencement, and we expect to see behind the hill the 
Qontinuation of a greater town. But there is nothing more:, the whole town 



that we may confidently affim this <o be an error. I never heArd of morses in West FtnlaniL 
The climate is also by no means such, a one as the morses are fond of; for there are never any 
ice islands in the neighbourhood of the North Cape. 

The morse or walrus (trichechus rosmarus) oftm appear in northern countries in herds oT 
sight or ten thousand on tho coasts, and far distant from ice islands. This fact, conjoined wltli 
the following obfecTations of Mr. Pennant, seems to leave little doubt of the accuracy of 
tl^e eaxlicr writers that the morse was formerly canght on the coasts of Western Fiiimark. 
*^ If they (the walrus or morse) are found in the seas of Norway, it is very rare in these days. 
Leems, p. 316, says, that they sometimes frequent the sea about Finmark ; but about the 
year 080 they seemed to have been so numerous in the northern parts as to become objects of 
chaco and commerce. The famous Octher the Norwegian, a native of Helgeland, in the diocese 
ef Drontheim, incited by a most laudable cumsity and thirst of discovery, sailed to the north 
of his country, doubled the N^rth Cape, and in three d^ys from his departure arrived at the 
farthest place frequented by the horse whale fishers. From tl^nce he proceeded a voyage ql 
three days more, and perhaps got into the White Sea. On his return he visited England, pro. 
bably incited by the fame of King Alfred's abilities, and the great encouragement he gave to 
men of distinguished character in every profession. The traveller, as a prdof of the authen. 
ticity of his relation, presented the Saxon monarch with f ome of the teeth of these animals, 
tb^n a substitute for ivory, and valued at a high price. In his account .of his voyage he 
also added, that their skins were used in ships instead of ropes." Pennant's Arctic Zoology; 
Vol.2. p.l70.— /. . 
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o^ii8i$t9 ofiiy of these houses, with die exceptioa of a single Gasid on the 
Other side of the bay. There are otriy nine habitations with the elergymaqV 
house; four merchant's^ a custom-house, a school-house, and the only me- 
ehanic — ^a shoemaker. The population of Hammerfest does not therefore 
excsied forty souls, and as it is the most northern, it would also be the 
smallest town in the world, if a Russian town of the name of Avatcba did 
ncrtcoptest with it that pre-eminence. This place has fallen short of the 
expectations formed still more than Tromsoe. Both places, along with 
Wardoe, were raised to the rank of towns in I7S7. Hammerfest was 
destined for the central point of the exportation from West Finmark, all 
vesseb were to clear from thence for foreign countries, and this liberty was 
to be enjoyed by no other harbour in Finmark. It was supposed that Ham- 
merfest would soon draw to itself a great part of the Russian trade, as the 
sea at the North Cape is not only always open, but even none of the Sounds 
and Fiords in Finmark are ever frozen, and consequently they are navigable 
M all seasons; whereas the whole of the White Sea, for four months, is 
covered with ice, and Archangel completely blocked up. It was supposed 
that the produce of Archangel would be brought to Hammerfest, and foreign 
nations, it was hoped, would rather take them off from this place than 
enter upon the long and dangerous passage to Archangel. All these plans 
Jiave failed ; Hammerfest would hardly take any share in tjie trade of 
Archangel, even if Finmark were a Russian province. Trade always takes 
the simplest courses ; and certainly to establish magazines of English and 

Russian produce in the Island Hvaloe, in a latitude of 70* 40^, for the 

• 

j>urpose of producing a mutual exchange between places removed at a 

{feat distance from one another, merely for the conveniency of being able 

'to pavigate these seas a few months longer, is a course remarkable for any 

thiflg but simplicity. To^ induce foreign nations to frequent Hammerfesti 

the place must offer some more advantages to them than merely an open 

water. Provisions cannot be obtained here; not even wood for firing; for 

the inhabitants very reasonably insist on foreigners being prohibited from 

felling wood in their scanty birchen thickets. The deep snow in winter 

will only allow them to cut off the tops of the trees; the greater part of the 

stem, from eight to ten feet, remains rotten under the snow, and can no ' 

longer be used, llie inhabitants on the other hand can fell the trees before 

the stems are buried under the snow. A twenty years experience Js a suf-^ 
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"fteiofit pr<x)f tb^t even the trade of West Finmark can never be successfully 
carried on from this place. The situation and the division of the numerous 
fishing stations, and fishermen in Finmark, have in like manner divided the 
itierehants who take off the fish and driver corn in return among the dif* 
'fereht Fiords; and consequently vessels must take in their lading at different 
^places. Hammerfest will therefore never be more than what it is; perhaps 
it will even decrease, if any of the merchants at present resident there should 
again leave the pkce. The harbour is very small but good. It is formed 
from the Cape on which the town is situated, and which projects far into the 
bay. The bay itself, notwithstanding it goes deep into the land, is not suf«* 
ficiently sheltered from north and north-west winds. In this harbour three 
or four vessels may lie comfortably and securely in winter; but more will 
not easily do so: they anchor in from sixteen to eighteen fathoms water. 

Hammerfest is almost a whole degree of latitude to the North of 
Alten. How powerful, however, is the difference of climate and e:^ternal 
appearance of the country between the two places! This island produces 
nothing: nature remains in perpetual torpidity, or suffers under the pressure 
of a perpetual fog. No^trees grow here, and they in vain endeavour to rear 
«a few garden stufis beside their houses: they will not come up. In the 
vallies of the island birchen bushes may be seen; they are sufficiently close 
to one another, but they never become trees. In vain they strive to ascend 
the declivities of the mountains. At a very small beightb tliey become 
shrivelled and dts^ippear, and they cannot reach the higher vallies. Such are 
th^ high Alpine mountains above St. Gotthardt ; no trace of cultivation or 
inhabitants. A number of smaller and lai^er lakes lie scattered among 
the rocks; and the streams which issue from them are precipitated from one 
valley into another. There are even lakes at the top of Tyvefieldt, and from 
the height there a hundred at least are visible, which descend into the 
Tallies, and meet together from all sides* The last birches of any-conse- 
-quence stood here, at an elevation of six hundred and sixty English fee|; they 
were bushes of about three leet io betghth. On the opposite mountains they 
i(i^not Yise higiier, nor 00 the mountains in the inteiiolr of the island* If any 
tliiiig of the biTch kind ia visible at a greater I^gblh, it creeps like an .beH> 
isn the ground^ but ilo where resembles ^iMish. Their limits (iaoofctliere 
exceed ei|;ht hundred and fifty English feet; whereas at Skaane-varat ii^ 
Alten^tbey at^Owed ^ great size at a hcig^Hh of «ne tho,up9i[i4.thj;^e .b^A4r#d 
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9nd eighty English feet. This gives a much lower mean temperature fir 
Hammerfest, scarcely more than 29*. 7^3'. of Fahrenheit,* more than a degree 
below the temperature of the Scotch fir. Hammerfest cannot even, therefore^ 
in respect to climate, be compared with the hospital of St. Gotthardt; for to 
attain the mean temperature of Hammerfest in the Alps we must ascend three 
or four hundred feet above the pass of St. Gotthardt. If the temperature of 
Alten is 34". 2.5, in this single degree of latitude the temperature has conse- 
quently fallen 4^ 5 F. On the coast upwards 1* 36 F. of decrease for a degree 
of latitude was hitherto an extreme. Such is the difference of cUmate in the 
interior of the Fiords, and in places exposed to the open sea. The sun appears 
to these islands only as a riarity; the summer is without warmth, and they 
dare hardly hope for a few days possessing some small degree of clearness. 
In a few momeirts the north-west wind covers the country with thick clouds 
from the sea; torrents of rain burst from them, and the clouds run along the 
ground for whole days. Deeper in the Fiord the showers of rain are slight 
and passing, and in Alten we there see, during a bright and clear sun, nothing 
more than a dark stripe of clouds along the horizon towards the north. It 
is the north wind in particular, and indeed almost solely which incessantly 
in winter drives the large masses of snow towards Hammerfest. On this 
account it is true the. winter is less severe thanat Altea; and we should 
scarcely see the Mercury freeze here in the open air, a circumstance which 
happens in Alten. Hammerfest expects clear weather from the south-east, 
and in winter the severest storms; so severe that it is impossible to remain 
erect.out of the houses. Is it the warm sea air which draws the colder dir 
fromthe v allies and the Fiord with such impetuosity? 

If it were not for the fish in the ocean, who would select such a place for 
his residence ? 



The island on which Hammerfest is situated, Qualoe or Hnaloe (Whale 
Island), is by no means small, and may be numbered among the most con- 
siderable in Finmark. Although, it does not reach the heighth of Seylandt^ 
its niountains do not belong to the most inconsiderable of this country. 
Tyvefieldt, it is true, is more distinguished from its almost insulated situation 
and the rapid asoentof its mass, than irom its heighth ; for the mountain is 

^ * Bui this loff meaa temperature is again modified bjr the i^roportioDably Tcrjr miM wittier.' 

k 1 .A 
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oniy.ofie thousand two bundled and fifty-one Euglinh feet in heiglith.* But 
we see from its sumnnit the ranges of mountains On the east side of the islanc}; 
a chain deeply covered with snow; and these mountains rise far beyond two 
thousand feet in heighth. They rise gradually from Hammerfest, and the 
greatest heighths are quite near to the eastern shore, nearly aa at Seylandt. 
We might therefore be led to suppose the strata of the rocks would in the 
same manner dip from east to west. This is not however the caae at Ty ve- 
fieldt, as the strata stretch there E, N. E. arid W. S. W. (h. 4 — 5), and dip 
very strongly towards the south east. The rocky tongue which shoots out 
into the Stromen Sound, opposite Seylandt, runs in exactly the same direc- 
tion; and the snow mountains of Seylandt, towards Langfiord aad the 
Fieldti of Jockulsfiord, run also exactly in the same manner; for we can 
see this very distinctly from the height of Tyvefieldt. Hence it is possible 
that this strong dipping towards the south-east may be only an anomaly 
here, and ^that the general dipping of the strata on Hvaloe may also be to 
the west, and on that account the greatest precipices may be situated towards 
the east. . 

We find no longer any mica-slate 'm the neighbourhood of Hammerfest. 
It is well characterized gneiss ; so much so indeed that the mica never 
appear here continuous, but always scaley, and very thick scaley black and 
splendent. A great deal of red and small granular felspar lies on it at the 
bay ; but little quartz. Higher up the felspar becomes white and sooiewh^t 
more rare, and even the mixture is somewhat more small granular. A 
nnmber of small red garnets are then every where scattered about in it ; 
and that all the way up to the summit of the mountain. Even at the very 
top these garnets are not unfrequent, and entire red streaks (Ftammen) of 
tfiem appear amidst the felspar. This gneiss does not on this account becoinje 
more like mtpa-slate ; for the garnets are not in general so insulated and ao 
purely crystallized as they usually are in mica-slate. We are struck by 
their colours as much as by their form. Does mica-slate make its appearance 
farther north or farther south on the island? It would certainly be of ifi^ 



♦ Hammerfest, h. % Bar. 97. 11. 3. Therm. 12. 6. R. Clear, calm. 

Birch.boandarj, h. 4. Bar. 27. 3. 7. Therm. 11. 25. R. 

Tyvefieldt h. 6. Bar. 20. 8. 2. Thcrni. la R. 

Hammtffett .... 1|. 0. Bar* 28. 0. 4* Thena. 0. 6. R. . . 
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*potUnet 16 uCertsAn this; for till this talces place, it still remains a doubc 
whether we ought to consider this gneiss as belonging to the older formation 
dr to the newer which lies on the mica-slate. 



Havm VRFEST, the 94th of July. The harbour has become animated. 
There are now eight vessels lying in the bay, four brigs, two yachts, and 
two Ryssiiftns. The former come from Copenhagen and Drontheim, and 
tb^ are. partly the property of the merchants here. The dried fish is almost 
Always sent from this place to Copenhagen, and disposed of there or in the 
harbours of the Baltic. The Drontheim brig brings a new garrison and pro- 
tisions to Wardoehuus; and the Russians are occupied in salting in the 
inside of their vessels the fresh fish which the Finns are bringing to them 
from all quarters. Three other Russians are lying opposite at Soroe. Ol^iv 
tire in Qualsund, some again at Jelmsoe, at Harvig, and in every quarter. 
Wfcb would not willingly see them? They are the peculiar benefectors pf 
Finmark, and the commerce with them is of the greatest consequence to tb« 
country. They come with meal from Archangel, and barter the meal for the 
ftih caught by the Finns, and which they bring on board the Russians. The 
Russian salts the fish, and prepares it in his own manner, according to the 
tailte of Archangel and Petersburg, a manner quite different from that of the 
Norwegians, or of Barcelona, Leghorn, or Naples. The Finns therefore have 
^ot the labour of curing , they are consequently enabled to employ more of their 
time in fishing, and ran not only gaiq their whole winters provision of meal, 
but also receive it immediately from the Russians. If the Finn were to receive 
Itioney fbr his fish he would instantly recollect that the merchant sells his 
brandy for money, but not that he could also procure meal and grain for it, 
«id that he stood in want of these to live throughout the winter ; and the 
profit derived from the Russians would almost always in n few moments be 
consumed in brandy. But this meal, even if it were paid for in money, is 
Hltiil much cheaper than if received from Copenhagen and Btigen. £vea 
%t Tromso^ the Vog of meal from Archangel costs only one and a-b«lf 
fix-dollar, whereas the meal of Bergen costs two rix«<lollars. It is 
true the bread made from the latter is somewhat whiter, which is- 
probably owing to the mills at Archangel. How often would this people 
be exposed to famine, or at least to want, if they had not this facility of ac* 
i|uisitioQ ! How ofteja would Ihey be dependent qh the good^-will of the 
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teerchant! Be^'dM tbi9» if they were to lay up the fish for the atoce^hoiiae 
of the merchant^ that be might send it to Spain, they would not catch thfi 
half of what they do at present, and consequently would oot be eqabled' to 
provide for the half of their necessities; for in aummer it ia hardly possible 
to dry the fish. Worms are bred in them in a few days, and they are thiia. 
completely lost. The arrival of the Russians has at present levery where dia^i 
persed the Finns and Norwegians about the fishing places. When the/ 
deliver the fish to the Russians, they immediately return that they may avail 
themselves of the Russian ship again before it leav:e$ the harbour. Badi 
of them at this time catches daily to the. value of a dojlar, or pearly a whobi 
Vog of fish ; for the Russians generally exchange a l^og of meal for a Fog of 
fish. Such earnings as these cannot be expected in winter. The oonse«« 
quence is that all the coast is at present deserted by the men« This trade ia 
not yet old. The Russians first b^an in 1749 to explore the Finmark 
coast, and to catch or purchase, fish in the Fiords. This was alwaya con* 
sidered as a contraband trade, and merely tolerated for the sake of its eoA^ 
veniency. Since 17B9» however^ when the company to which Finmark waa 
under subjection was broken up, and Finmark relieved from their boodag^t 
the Russians have been expressly allowed to carry on trade here ; and theif* 
number .has annually increased. All the Fiords, Sounds, and ialaads along^ 
the sea are covered with small three-maated Russian vessels, and the number 
of Russians who frequent this, coast in July and August is^ reckoned at> several 
thousands. In the beginning they did not go far beyond Wardoe : at present 
Ihey conae as far as Tromsoe, and they begin now to trade even there imme* 
diately with the fishermen ; and notwithstanding the government only permit* 
this trade in Finmark, but doea not allow it in Nordland»it has however been; 
found so advantageous and natural, that the prohibition of the government ia> 
broken through. It . is very probable that the permission of a free trade with* 
the people will be soon extended over the whole of Nordiand. The Russiana 
bring more, however, with them than meal; particularly in the Fiords and 
to the merchants* They supply Finmark with hemp, flax, and tow, with sail-» 
cloth» linen, tar,' nails, ironmongery, and even with masts^logs, and deals. 
They receive in return herrings, hides, cloth, cotton, sugac, coflfee, French* 
brandy, eider down, &€. The meal is for the most part the. property of tb^ 
boors along the shore of the White Sea and in the neighbourhood of Archan^ 
geL They grind it themselves in their own mills, ^ and pack it }fp in ma^of 
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birAti bark,^ each of which packaged contains about three Vogs in weight. 
The meal does not fall through these mats; but it is very much exposed to 
the mice, who dig themselves passages through it, arid render but too often 
a separation of the pure from the impure absolutely necessary. There are 
also sometimes complaints of little advantages taken by the sellers, such as 
atones amongjhe meal, or sand, which is still worse. This does not however 
happen so often, but that Finmark is very glad every year to see the arrival 
of the Russians; and it is possible enough that the province could no more 
bear to be deprived of the assistance of Russia than fortunately the 6shers of 
Archangel could bear to be deprived of Finmark. In 1807, Russia issued a 
strict prohibition of the exportation of grain on account of the war with 
Franee. The prohibition was generally known in Archangel as well as else- 
where; but Finmark suffered nothing from it. The meal found an easy 
way past the Russian custom-house officers, and the province in want of 
• the meal, according to the general testimony, has received rather more this 
jsummer than it ever did in any former season; 

« What is thus received is not only sufficient for the wants of the country, 
but the 'merchants al90 send off a very considerable quantity towafrds the 
south ; partly to Drontheim and partly to Copenhagen. The grain vessels 
Of Dadtzic and Archangel cross one another on the Norwegian coast. With- 
tbsir cai^oes of meal the merchants of Hammerfest have been hitherto parti- 
cularly occupied; and M. Ebbesen, a merchant In Wardoe, sent not long 
£%o serfdh thousand vbg to Copenhagen, which was brought to him at Wardoe 
itself by the Russian boors. This is a singular way of provisioning the 
capital. How singular must it appear in the custom-house entries of Co* 
penhagen to read vessels laden with meal from the poor and miserable Fin- 
mark! If Finmark, however, is enabled to do this, what might not be ex- 
pected from the Finns and Norwegians if but a part of the wonderful in*, 
dustry and activity of the Russians could be transferred to them. The 
Russians not only purchase fish, but they caich it themselves, and with very 
dffferent success from that of the inhabitants of the country. When the 
Nonvegian or Finn, at the North Cape or Ingen, succeed in catching any 
fisb^ they proceed towards the land, rest themselves, cook their fish, and 
then return to a new capture. But the Russian ^es out with his boat 

" * Or iiflM.ifee bark, which n procured in great abundance in Archangel from Wologda; ' 
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on Mottday into the open sea, and in apite of storms and waves, never 
returns till Thursday. He sleeps on board his boat, and his comrade must 
every moment clear out the water of the overpowering waves which break 
over it. They would not even return at the end of three or four days^ 
if they could preserve their fish longer without being salted. This has never 
been attempted by the Finmarkers, and it would be as incredible to them as 
to landsmen, if it did not .take place daily before their eyes. A Russian^ 
catches at least a hundred VogSj according to the account of very well 
informed persons, when the Finmarker cannot catch more than four, or at 
most ten Vog in the same place. They affirm, however, that they cannot 
venture to undertake, with their light and feeble boats, what a Russian boat 
can stand. This may be very true; but as they" do not make the boats 
themselves, but receive them from others, why do they not order at once 
Russian boats froni Archangel ? Perhaps it would not be undeserving the 
attention of government to purchase such boats in Archangel, and keep them 
in some dep6t in the neighbourhood of this indolent people, to be disponed 
of to them. There are even some of the Laplanders who are not deficient in 
a desire to assist themselves; and a Laplander who purchases cod nets for 
himself would soon aim at the possession of a stronger boat, if he saw any 
possibility of acquiring it. The Russians generally catch with lines ; and in 
this they are highly distinguished. No Norwegian has such long lines as the 
Russians. They frequently reach for more than two English miles along the 
bottom of the sea ; and the fisher cannot see from the commencement to the 
end of them. Such lines, however, are not only kept at the top at both ends» 
but also in the middle, and they frequently contain from six to seven hundred 
books attached to them, each one fathom and a half from the other. When they 
are fully set, the Russian does not wait long; he returns immediately to the com* 
mencement, and draws out the line. He requires an hour to reach it, and then 
two or three hours before all the hooks are drawn up. He cannot wait longer, 
as the sea star (Korstrold) would otherwise destroy the bait of the empty 
hooks. When the line is drawn, it is again set immediately ; and this is in- 
cessantly repeated for days, till the fish can no longer be stowed into the boat 
for want of room,* till they can no longer be kept fresh in warm weather. 

'* Tbe ling, task, and cod, commonlj called the white fifhiag, is carried on in Zetland mnch 
in the same manner as the Russian fisher j described by onranihor* The reguhir fishing seasom 
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These men are Dot only active and persevering, but they carry on their ope- 
rations with a careful selection of the means. They bestow as much atten-i 
tion in catching the bait ( KMet'-Madding) for their hooks, as in catching the 
fish. In summer they use in the neighbourhood of the North Cape Smdasey 
for that purpose, which they catch in the Fiords, and for which they remain 
for days in the bays. In spring they prefer Lodde. In the district of War- 
doehuus, towards Vadsoe, Pasvig, and Peise, whole fleets of them come from 
the White Sea : they remain for several weeks, for the sole purpose of pro- 
caring bait, and they then return to where the proper fishery begins. It may 
be questioned if ever a Finn, or a Norwegian, in Finmark, went a single mile 
out of bis way for the sake of bait. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if the Russians return with rich 
prizes from the coast of Finmurk ; and the Finmarker who complains of the 
success of the Russians, is exactly like the countryman who complains that 
the grain of his neighbour's field looks better than his own, without reflecting 
ibat to the industry and good sense of that neighbour this success is alone 
owing. It is in truth like bitter railery, to hear that Wardoe is, as it were, 
at the distance of a league out at sea, annually besieged by the Russians. 

comaieiices about the 20th of May, and it terminates on the 12th of August. The boats em- 
ployed in this fishery are imported from Norway in boards, and are set up in the country, Thty 
are light, and hare been fou!^d to be excellently adapted for the Zetland seas. The stretch of lines 
which the boats carry Tarlcs in diflffTent parts of the country. On the west side, some carry onehun. 
drcd and twenty lines. Each line is about fifty fathoms ;'804hat a boat in this rase carries six thon« 
Mtnd fathoms of lines, which extend nearly seren miles. The line is about the fifth part of an inch in 
diameter, and the hooks arc fixed to it by small cords, with an interval of five fathoms between 
•acfa. When the day is favourable, the boats set off for the fishing ground, from ten o'clock A. M* 
till two o'clock in the afternoon, with no other means of support thana fmall quantity of hastily, 
prepared oaten cake, a few gallons of water, and a slender stock of spirits. Having reached 
iho fishing ground they proceed to bait, and set their lines, which, although extending over a 
great space, are seldom provided with more than three buoys. The boat keeps close to tha 
bu«y last floated, and from it the line is hauled in, generally a few hours after it has been set. 
Eighteen or twenty score of ling have been taken at a siiigle hawl, fur it is but seldom that the 
lilies are <et twice is the same oight. Six or seven score arc considered, on an average, to be a 
good bawl. 

Under the most faTourable circomstances of the weather and tide, the boats remain at sea from 
eighteen to thirty boors; and, if a gale of wind comes off the land, they are sometimes out several 
iayt. For an accoont of the Zetland fisheries, see Dr. Edmonstone's interesting work, intitled 
^ ▲ Vmr #f Om Ancient and PieMtttState of the Zetland Island8."--J. 
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They cover the whole coast with their lines, keep for weeks together on the 
waves in presence of the inhabitants, and return with full loaded boats, 
while the people in Wardoe are all the time on the point of starving for 
hunger. They catch nothing: they have been for years crying out louder 
and louder that they are ruined by the Russians ; that the Russians take 
the food out of their mouths. " They prevent the fish from coming to irs.** 
How? From coming into their houses? — The Russians have never asserted 
that they are fishing in their own territory; and in all the complaints against 
them, we never hear that they prevent Finns or Norwegians from following 
their example. Such an amphibious race, who pursue their only object, the* 
fishery, with such zeal, is not very much calcula^ted, it is true, to adhere 
very strictly to political or police regulations; and in this respect we ought 
to consider that the disorders occasioned by them are not much more nu- 
merous than they actually are. Even the more recent complaints (1807) 
against the irregularities of the Russians at Wardoe, derived their origin 
chiefly, perhaps, to the unfortunate disputes of the royal functionaries at 
Wardoehuus among themselves ; and the Russians served only for a pre- 
text. It is astonishing that Wardoe, the coast, and the whole of Finmark» 
have not already become aRussian province. This is alone owing to the small 
fortress of Wardoehuus, and its captain and lieutenant, and a garrison of 
perhaps twenty men; for this is a firm and definite Danish establishment at 
the extremity of Finmark, which intimately connects the country with the 
remainder of the state. The meal trade, on the other hand, draws it towards 
Archangel, and into the hands of the Russians; and the Russians on the 
coast would soon turn the scale, gradually extinguish all the old political 
connexions, and give rise to new ones, if it were not for Wardoehuus; 
for they would soon erect summer residences on the coast, on account of their 
^fishery : then more secure habitations ; without, however, dropping in any 
degree the connexion with the coast of Archangel. Trade, religion, and ju- 
risdiction, relations, friends, and national spirit, would connect them with 
their old country. In such a case, no protestations are sufficient to regain 
the lost territory ; no proofs of the evident right to the land, and the former 
possession, would avail. Military expeditions alone must decide. But 
Wardoehuus stifles every commencement of this nature before its develope- 
ment. Will it always, however; remain thus? What the consequences of 
the abandonment of Wardoehuus would be, is not left to mere conjecture — 

M M S 
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they have been already experienced. In the year 17939 the garrison was 
withdrawn on account of the expence of maintaining it, and Ward6ebuu9 
remained empty — but only for two years. The Russians immediately made 
their appearance, and the place was again obliged to be garrisoned. Does not 
history speak sufficiently plain with respect to the manner in which Denmark 
lost the boundary of the White Sea, and Candalax, and Cola? and in which 
it is now losing the three districts of Neiden, Pasvig, and Peise? which are 
only reckoned as belonging to Norway, in Danish books and maps, but 
which the opinion of the inhabitants themselves, as well as that of their 
neighbours, and their political relations, proclaim to belong to another coun* 
try. When the Norwegians, in former times, proceeded to Biarmalartd for pur- 
poses of trade and plunder, there were then neither Russians nor Swedes in 
their way. The former were separated from Finmark by the Biarmers ; and 
the latter bad scarcely reached the southern boundaries of the present Lap- 
land, and not so far as West Bothnia. What limits could Finmark then have 
but the ocean? Hence the Norwegians always imagined, when they arrived 
from Archangel over Gandmcken (the White Sea) to the opposite shore, they 
were on the territories of Finmark ; and now they no longer robbed, but they 
required garrisons. All this is proved by Schoning (in Gamle GeographieJ^ 
But when the Russians and Tartars destroyed the kingdom of the Biarmers, 
they drove the inhabitants, Finns, and Karelians, still farther north, as they 
had already done all the way from Poland ;^ and they followed immediately 
afterwards themselves, and robbed and burnt everywhere. They not only 
found the way to the northernmost boundaries of Finmark, but even de- 
scended to Nordland, and down to Helgeland ; and their devastations there 
were so frightful, that Pope John XXII. in order to expel them, gave up to 
King Magnus Smeck, in the year 1326> the half of a six years' tenth which 
he levied on Norway and Sweden, that he might be enabled to conquer tho* 
land of Canaan .f This was followed by the Diger Dod (black death] which 
depopulated Halogaland and Finmark, as well as the southern parts of the 
country ; and in the midst of this calamity the}' forgot their widely extended 
boundaries, if the Russians had then thought of any thing more serious 

. . * For the Finns, Fennij accordisg to Tacitus, formerlj lUed on the Vistula. SuhtA, Forredt 
xu Hammond Missions Historic. 

i loserbring IIT« 302. , 
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than mere plundering; if they had constructed a fort in Nordland or Fimnarv 
as they constructed Noteborg at the lake of Ladoga (Orechonitz^ Peckenmari) 
in the year 13S4., the boundaries of Norway. would never perhaps have ex- 
tended to the North Cape. But what was neglected by the Russians was 
at last done by the Norwegians themselves. They built a small castle on 
Aaaroe in Altensfiord, which they called Altenshuus : and as this only de- 
fended the western part, and not East Finmark, Wordoehiius was at length 
erected, and' Altenhuus abandoned. There is no information with respect 
to the time when this took place; but Wardoehuus was in existence in the 
fifteenth century ; for as the Russian ambassador, Gregor Istoma, was 
travelling in 1496 from Moscow by Archangel and through Finmark to Den- 
mark, he found the castle of Barthuus with a garrison of Norwegian soldiers 
on the outermost cape. The old boundaries to Gandwick could then be 
claimed; for Finmark was in the possession of Denmark, and the Russians 
only made their appearance as robbers, who returned again with their booty 
to their homes, on the other side of Cola and Candalax. The English im- 
mediately made their appearance at Archangel. The importance of Arch- 
angel came to be known in Russia ; new connexions were opened with 
the interior of the empire, and the Russian plunderers were trans- 
formed into fishermen. Russian colonies were founded all the way to 
beyond Cola, and no where was there a Danish fortification, or a Nor- 
wegian dwelling, to prevent possession being taken of the country. Cola 
itself sprung up. To settle the Danish sovereignty on a secure basis, 
something more was now necessary than the adventurous youthful journey 
of Christian iV. in 1603 to Wardhuus and the waters of Cola. He informed 
his subjects in that quarter that he acknowledged no boundaries but the White 
Sea ; but this declaration had no other effect than occasioning the rather 
cruel treatment of some English vessels who were peaceably fishing on the 
desert coast, and who never dreamt of being in forbidden waters here, any 
more than at Spitsbergen. The Russians remained on the territory demtrnded 
back, and hence the declaration was completely fruitless ; or rather worse 
than fruitless, as it occasioned the Russians to construct a fort in Cola, and 
to send a commandant and governor to that place.* Nothing more could be 

* Cok vas already a sort of fortification eren before the journey of Christiao. In the 
Danish state papers on the subject of tiie Russian bonndarics (Biisching's Mef axine VII > 
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done without force ; protestations wert of no avail. Even at present, tie 
fbged of Finmark goes every year to Cola> and protests to the commandant 
that he is in the exercise of an unlawful authority, and that the Danes 
preserve their claims to all the territory to the White Sea. This protestation 
journey was a farce from the beginning, altogether unsuitable to the dignity 
of any government. The Russian bojars in Cola were not much distin- 
guished for their refinement ; and it was not without reason therefore that the 
fegde were unwilling to lay their protestations before such bojars : they were 
obliged to endeavour to sotten the unpleasantness of the impression with 
presents of brandy, furs, and spices. This was so successful, that the 
journey of the foged was almost looked on at Cola in the light of a tribute 
paid by Finmark. The protestation itself has hardly found the way to 
Petersburg. The Danish claims to the important place of Cola, and the 
coast so thickly inhabited by the Russians all the way to Candalax, appear 
now so singular in Fmmark, that they are no longer believed in, and the last 
protestations, at least, (IS03 and 1806) were made in a spirit very different 
from that which was originally intended. The question was no longer con- 
cerning Cola. Nature every where assert^, at last, her rights. Such pro^ 
testations belong to cabinets, and not to frontier forts; and it would be better 
if they were never made at all. Far from the state of Denmark having any 
hope of ever extending its boundaries to the White Sea, they may rather 
expect Russia to seize an opportunity' some day of depriving th^m of the 
whole of Finmark, if the Danish policy do not take means of preventing it. 
The Norwegians will then withdraw from it, and the uniformly mild and 
benevolent government of Denmark will no longer spread happiness and 
tranquillity among these remote wildernesses. The Quans, however, will 
remain, the Russians will settle every where* and the province uiil become 
more populous. The Fkfjisbui^ers will send less brandy, but in the place of 
It, the Russians will arrive with meal, and it is possible that the Finns will 
learn to apply the superfluity which they can no longer consume in brandy 
in the building of houses, and the purchase of fishing materials. Both these 
wants may be supplied by Archangel in remarkable perfection, which 
Norway can only do at present with difficulty and labour. 



tl^ere is a Danish complaint^ that Cola was sarroulided with paltsadoes in the jear t5Si, Ai 
Vas made bj that means au Ostrog. A Bojar was ^always sent thore after that period. 
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KiELVio oa Mageroe, the 97th of iu\y. I was cMdocled in the tUght 
by three Finns towards Maasoe through the fog, with a light wind, and with 
•hort and almost inconceivably rapid strokes of the oar. The Norwegian 
^nks his oar deep in the water, and drives the boat forward with all his 
force ; the Finn makes up by rai^idity what is wanting in strength. Each of 
tiiem believes his own mode the roost efficacious ; that of the Finn is 
however the most prepossessing; for we generally judge of th^ internal 
motion from that of the exterior, and as the march of ideas of the Finns is 
rapid like the strokes of the oars, in this respect, we may rather compare 
them with Italians than with Goths ; and their violent and perpetual dispu- 
tation corresponds tolerably well with such an impression. The vivacity of 
these men, and their astonishing toughness anddurability, carried us tiuough 
the Hava Sound to Maasoe, a space of five Finmark miles, equal to about 
fifty English miles, if not more, in less than twelve hours. A thick fog every 
where on the water prevented any thing like a prospect. We only saw 
passing through the Hava Sound, close to the main-land, the steep rocks of 
about two hundred feet in heighth, appearing through the fog, the stratifi- 
cation of which was easily recognizable, E. S. E. and W. N. W. (h. 7.) and 
which dipped strongly into the land towards the south. The strata may 
have been mica-slate. About ten o'clock in the morning we landed on the 
small island of Maasoe among the trading -bouses, but opposite in a deep bay» 
which is connected by a narrow Eid with the harbour of Maasoe. By this 
the island is divided into two parts ; and yet the Eid is only a few hundred 
paces in length, and scarcely fifteen feet above the level of the sea. It i^ 
singular enough to see the stripes of inundation run up on the one side 
parallel with the circular head of the bay, and surrounded with small bivalve 
shells and stones, as if this Fiiire had been but a few moments before washed 
by tha waves. It was the same opposite, down towards the harbour of 
Maasoe. And yet the most remote tradition preserves no account of thi^ 
Eid having ever been overflowed by the tide, or that it even reached the half 
of that heighth. If such tides were to be apprehended, the houses of Maasoe 
could not possibly stand. These are documents which connect the great 
geological phenomena with the more recent history of the earth, but which 
we stand in need of much more experience than we yef possess to explain 
satisfactorily.* 

* Maasoe 70a 59/ 64'. In hac insula, quce oUm on iluabus, inio tribus cebtabat insulis, lucu* 
kntiisima habeaiur sigaa decrcscenttv seu imminutionii maris. Hac loco, decrescentia marU 
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Along the harbour of Maasoe reside one merchant, the clergyman, the 
schoolmaster, and the vassal; the two first in houses, and the others iii 
earthen huts ; the church is a log-building. Sea and sky, FUUU^ fog and 
rain, are here one and the same. The sun seldom or never penetrates through 
the clouds, and then appears but for a mon^ent above the perpetually 
swelling waves, the high coast of Mageroe, and the singular rock of Stappen 
towards the North Cape. They seem like spirits, which no sooner appear 
through the fog than they disappear. There are a few scanty herbs among 
the rocks, but no trace of bushes ; nothing to suggest the idea of trees. 
What a residence ! A stranger is carried off in his first year by ihfi scurvy, 
and if from his youth, his strength, and precaution, he overcomes the pesti- 
ferous influence of the climate, in a few years, however, his health is for ever 
destroyed, even should he return to more southern regions, or into the 
Fiords. The man of talents sinks under such a pressure. Yet here a 
clergyman resides, to whom courage and strength are so necessary in his 
vocation ; and clergymen have been seen here for six, eight, and twelve 
years in their office, till scurvy and despondency brought them to their 
grave ! It is only a residence for fishers and Russians. The spirit is op- 
pressed beneath these fogs. Are priests or public officers ever sent into the 
Pontine Marshes ? Or have the Portuguese ever had the conscience to allow 
their countrymen to remain even one year on St. Thomas's without being re- 
lieved ? The clergyman on Kielvig lately died of the scurvy ; another came, 
and he also was carried off in the space of a few weeks ; a third was sent, 
and in a few weeks he also followed the others. They were at last com-- 
pelled irom such necessity to transfer the residence.of the cleigyman into 
the Porsangerfiord towards Kistrand. The sun again made his appearance 
there, and the earth was diversified with herbs and birch-bushes, and 
it was possible to receive shelter from the scorbutic winter. The flock of 
Kielvig have suffered nothing from it ; the clergyman easily finds his way to 
them out of the Fiord, and can dedicate his time and labour to them» 
without necessarily sacrificing his own health. Are they waiting in Maasoe 
and Loppen for the experience afforded by Kielvig before making a similar 
transfer of their clergymen's seats ? But let them only look at the lists of 



a ttie dUneosa reperta fuit in llnea perpendiculari'a iiiperficie laarif, padum Yiean. 110, tay9 
Father UeUin Ephem. Vind Anno. 1791. 310. 
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their clergymen, and see how many of them return with impaired health, 
how many with loss of strength and invincible depression of spirits, occa- 
sioned by the perpetual disappointment of their expectations to be relieved 
from this banishment !— Let them inquire into the melancholy history of 
the former clergyman of Loppen ; and then let him who sends the clei^ymen 
into these desert islands, and does not translate them to better situations in 
the course of a year, clear his conscience of it if he can. 

The Prastegieldt of Maasoe includes part of Mageroe to the North Cape^ 
Jelmsoe and Ingen, and then several miles of the main-land. Two hundred 
and sevSnty-five Norwegians live on these islands, and two hundred and 
seventy-two Finns on the main-land. Part of the Laplanders of Kauto- 
kejno also come in summer, who descend between Porsanger and Altens- 
fiord, to the very farthest point ; but still Maasoe remains in every respect 
one of the smallest and most wretched Prastegieldts in Norway. 

The island may be about six hundred feet in heighth, in the near environs 
of the harbour. The rocks are divided as if into plates, like roof-slate ; but 
yet it is gneiss; the felspar appears even small granular, partly red and partly 
white, and the mica lies in separate folia on one another, in the manner of 
gneiss. The tabular figure of some of the strata is occasioned by the straight 
slatey juncture of the ingredients. The strata every where stretch very dis- 
tinctly S. S. E. and S. and N N. W. and N. (h. 1 L and 19.) and dip towards 
the west ; and this is perhaps pretty general in all the surrounding islands, 
if we dare trust to the form of the rocks and that of the land. 

Towards evening I was conveyed over the Fiord, which is about nine 
English miles in breadth, to the Sound of Mageroe, by Norwegians. The 
violent current out of the Sound was against us ; we run into FimUn^t^ 
about the middle of the Sound, and on the island of Mageroe itself, to wait 
for the return of a favourable tide. The Norwegians live there in earthen 
huts, which being covered over with grass, bear a resemblance to small 
hillocks ; dwellings like those of the Tungusians, or like the Gammers of the 
Finns. The interior, however, looks more like a house. When we squeeze 
ourselves through the three feet high door, which is made to shut of itself, 
we go through a dark passage to the various compartments of the but ; a 
similar door opens into the dwelling-room ; and this apartment diffeni in 
nothing from the usual dw^lUng-place of the peasants at Bergen.. It is con- 
structed of logs, quadrangular up to the roof, which is a quadrangular pf^- 
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ramid, with a square opening in the middle, that at night is closed with a 
blown op fish bladder, and through which the light enters, and the smoke 
issues out during the day. The furniture consists of a table, and a bench 
behind it ; the bed of the master of the house, and a cupboard or press, and 
diests aire ranged around. The children and servants sleep on the outside of 
tbe room, or beside the cow. The kitchen is a large chimney in the corner 
of the room. This is actually the most convenient manner of laying out a 
house in climates like these, where not a twig for firing is grown. The thick 
earthen wall makes a cellar of the hut, in which the temperature does not 
come in contact with the external temperature for weeks. Whether it storms 
or snows without, whether it is winter or summer, cannot be felt in one of 
these earthen huts; but in a common northern log-house, every external 
chaage is felt in a few hours in the inside. The air pelietrates through doort 
and windows, and finds its way over tbe whole house. It is singular, that 
the richer class, the Storkarle fgreaifiUowsJj as they are called by the Lap- 
landers, or the Lordsy as they are called in the canton of Schweitz, or the 
people of eandiiion as they call themselves, do not adopt this mode of con- 
structing houses of earth, and pass the summer in the larger log-house, and 
the winter between earthen walls. For nothing prevents them from orna- 
menting the- inside as well and comfortably as the taste of the inhabitants can 
wish; and though in such a dwelling there is little light, and almost no 
prospect, during four months of continual night little of either can be 
expected. 

The rocks of the bay were gneiss. They did not, however, at first sight 
resemble it ; for they were strikingly black. This proceeds from a number 
of insulated beds of mica, and a little quartz, in very fine granular mixture. 
The mica folia are so fine, -that we have often difficulty in recognizing them. 
The gneiss in generaLjs very fine slatey, and therefore unpleasant, on account 
of the indistinctness of the ingredients. In the upper part, towards the 
summit, clay-slate was seen reposing on it very distinctly. All the strata 
stretch N. N. E. and S. S. W. and dip nearly 50* towards tbe west, as is the 
c^ise nearly throughout the whole Mageroe Sound. 

They conveyed me in the morning over to Kielvig very slowly: they call 
this passage a mile ; but we set off about four o'clock, and landed there only 
at twelve. These are miles truly suitable to a dreary atid desert region. 
The weather was admirable. The Sound opened more and more; ! saw 
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Sverholt, the sharp cape between Poi;Banger and Laxefiord,"and at last* at A 

distance of between fifty and sixty English miles, ^ynrodden or ifae Nordkjfn^ 

the last point of the main-land of Europe, extending fiar \ntQ the sea. It 

seemed as if we were approaching the ejod of the world.- The rocks on 

Mageroe seemed to grow steeper and steeper; we proceeded through between 

them, and the small island of Altesula, and at last landed at a pb/ce where 

the shore seemed totally inaccessible. There, however, lay Kielvig in 9 bay, 

consisting of the qhurch, the deserted habitation of the clergyman, and four 

or five houses belonging to the merchant and his servants. No more people 

life here, and they could scarcely do so ; for we go over the whole grouq4 

in a few minutes on which a house can possibly stand. It is a narrow 

space between the waves and the rocks^ covered with perpetual sndw« Who 

could have the heart and the courage first to build here ? The ^l^ipeot^ 

seem in perpetual agitation. The high waves aqd the storms from the north 

and north-east make their way without obstruction, and with great violence 

into the very interior of the bay; .and 9* small island above, a rock at the 

dii^tance of a few hundred paces from the land^ affords an insecure protection 

to vessels. From the west, the wind sweeps with such violence down the 

fij9sures of the rocks, that the vessels are frequently compelled with thQ 

greatest precipitation to weigh anchor, lest they should be dashed to pieces 

among the rocks. They can only anchor safe)y in caln> weather. But wher^ 

is there any ci^lm at the North Cape ? 

And yet Kielvig is much frequented. The bay lies at the entrance of the 
Sound of Mageroe, and in the way of all who come from the ea^t to Finmark 
or proceed downwards to Nordland. The great Porsangerfiord ends here ; 
and even the vessels from Archangel to ^England sometimes touch here 
before proceeding round the North Cape. Moreover, several of the fishing 
places are quite near, and it is convenient for the fishers to get their (ish dis- 
posed of so. easily. That such a multitude i^ alone perhaps a sufficient cause 
for the inhabiting such an inhospitable spot is proved by the experience of 
the former year. The fishermen lay several weeks at the mouth of the bay, 
and at Helleness, about two miles farther into the sea, and they brought 
the merchant about five hundred Vogs almost every day. The fish frequent 
this station in May or June, when they are in pursuit of the Lodtle. The 
lodde appeared in tOo great numbers jn the present spring; they came so 
early a» February ; and they were not then followed by the large fijyh. Ac- 
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cording to the fishermen, the water was then too cold for them : this would 
be singular ! Is it then so much warmer iq the open sea, and in the regions 
of the North Pole ? Kielvigis at present, as well as Rebvog, a factory of the 
house of Knudson in Drontheim. 

KiELYiG, the 31st of July. The ascent of the rocks here resembles a 
stair ; and yet they can only be climbed where a small stream descends from 
the valley above. This valley is nearly five hundred feet above the sea; it 
is an JBirf, a high isthmus, which fully separates the tongue of land of 
Kielvig, which projects towards the east, from the rest of the island. The 
mountains on both sides rise to a considerable heighth ; and notwithstanding 
the valley sinks immediately towards Kamocfiord, the mountains do not 
follow it, but run steeply and perpendicularly into Kamoefiord. The highest 
rocks to the west of the houses of Kielvig, and which seem to hang imme- 
diately over the place, have been employed for astronomical purposes ; and 
there is now a signal post on them, visible at a great distance, which was 
erected in 1796 by Biitzon, the astronomer of Copenhagen. His measure- 
ments have not been made public; but the barometer gave eight hundred 
and forty-seven English feet for this heighth, and for the southern summit 
nine hundred and fifty-two English feet. These were the highest mountains 
in the whole neighbourhood ; and they command an extensive pra^pect over 
the Fiords and the sea towards the east. The steep, high, and almost insu- 
lated Cape of Sverholt, oq the other side of the Porsangerfiord, appears to lie 
deep beneath our feet. It is not so high by a great deal ; and the Porsan-^ 
gersfielde do not reach this heighth till after they run a great way in-Iand. 
Beyond Sverholt, the land runs out to an infinite distance into the sea, at 
nearly the same heighth, till it at last falls at the extreme rock, the Nordkyn, 
( Kyiirodden) suddenly and abruptly into the sea. The mountains on the 
tongue of land to the east of Kielvig are, however, still higher. The baro- 
meter gave them one thousand one hundred and two English feet.* There 
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I saw the North Cape above Kamoefiord and Hulfiord, at the distance of 
about fourteen English miles. The high chain of the tongue of land between 
these tWo Fiords would hide the view of the cape, if they were to continue 
at an equal heighth through the interior of the island ; but they decline, and 
allow us distinctly to see how the precipitous row of rocks of the North Cape, 
covered at present with snow at top, shoot into the sea. They are higher than 
the rocks of Kielvig : perhaps they may be one thousand two hundred Paris 
feet; and they consist of a long row of pyramidal points, such as we might 
expect on a cape exposed to the fury of the whole ocean. The rocks which 
surround the Fiord here are very powerful. But bow dreary and desolate is 
the interior among the mountains ! All is lifeless, or merely a commence- 
ment of life. In the lower parts, large spots of snow are still lying; and the 
heights are covered with huge heaps of stones, without the smallest vestige 
of grass, or any other vegetation, with the exception of sometimes a little 
white moss. It appears like a new earth sprung from the deluge. Nature 
never resumes her influence here, and we gladly flee from such dreary spec- 
tacles of dessolation. 

Early on the morning of the 28th 1 ascended the mountains towards the 
interior of the island for several miles. 1 never saw a range of mountains so 
broken and indented. I got several times to the top of the mountain, and 
then came down again on an £fW, which divides the whole island. If the 
surface of the sea were but raised a few hundred feet higher, we should see 
here a whole archipelago of small islands, in the place of one large island. 
The first of these Etds is about two English miles from Kielvig; the valley, 
however, is about three hundred feet above the sea, and terminates 
with such frightfully perpendicular precipices towards Breivig in the sound 
of Mageroe, that we can hardly approach the brink without giddiness. At 
the distance of about five English miles farther, we come to Honningvogseid, 
deeply buried among the mountains. The land is there not even twenty feet 
above the level of the sea ; and a small lake, which continues along the 
valley, occupies the greatest part of the space of an English mile, which 
the breadth of the Eid perhaps amounts to. It is so low that the fishermen 
actually consider this isthmus as a sound which separates the island of 
Kielvig from the greater island of Mageroe. They frequently drag their boats 
with no great difficulty from Honnirigvog overland to Skibsfiord, the interior 
of Kamoefiord, and save in this way from twenty to twenty-five English 
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miles of a passage, which is frequently very disjigreeable, round the eastern 
.point of Kielvig, and exposed to every storm. Beyond this Eid the 
sea appears incapable of encroachuig farther upon the interior. H^ige blocks 
are towered up above one another, to the size of rocks and entire mountains, 
and their number is endless. They hardly seem to hang together; their forms 
are most singular, and they almost always environ small lakes in the bottom, 
which only find ^n outlet towards the Eid through narrow crevices. There 
are nearly a hundred of these cauldron-like environs, like a row of small 
Craie^es. The whole is finally closed by a black, perpendicular, and inac- 
cessible wall of rocks. It is hardly possible to imagine a stronger picture of 
horror and devastation, even in a country which bears no trace of the living 
powers of nature. Towards the northern side there was, however, a possi- 
bility of teaching the summit of the range of rocks over the blocks. The 
blocks are heaped up more and more towards the height, and the wliole 
upper part resembles a ruin. It seems as if the whole mountains had been 
tumbled over one another, and as if the fragments had fallen down in wild 
confusion towards the isthmus. From the point of the , rocks there is an 
extensive prospect over a great part of the island ; but I could not see the 
North Cape. The mountains in that direction, and towards the west, are 
some Imndred feet higher, at most about one thousand three hundred, 
or one thousand four hundred Paris feet; for Honningvogseid was one 
thousand one hundred and sixty English feet above the sea.* 

The strange rocky appearance of this island at last began in some degree 
to relax: a green valley now opened down towards Skibsfiord, with small 
lakes and dwellings in it; and the mountains on the farthest side rose in an 
undulating and connected form to their greatest heighth. There was every 
:wher^ large and wide spreading masses of snow.: the influence of the summer 
had been very small (here; and if the snow ever leaves the summits it can 
only be for a yew weeks. These mountains approach the perpetual limit of 
anow. They were not, however, fully one thousand four hundred Paris feet 
above the level of the sea, and not so high as many mountains at Alten, on 
\^bich the birch grows with freshness and vigour. A few birches were to be 



* h. 2. HonniogTOg 38. 1. 8. • • • Therm. 8. 5. R Strong north wind. 
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seen also here on the declivities of both sides of Honningvogseid; but in 
what form ! They had not even the appearance of bushes. They rose but 
a few feet above the ground, and had not strength enough, however low, to 
spread their branches along the ground: small sapless twigs, which; from 
their leaves alone we can discover to be birches. I could trace those feeble 
remains for nearly four hundred Paris feet downwards^ when they wholly 
disappeared. Hence they place the temperature of the coasts of Mageroe, 
Kielvig, and Samsiss, about half a degree R. below the mean temperature of 
Hammerfest: at about— r. 5 R. or 28". 6S Fahr. If the limit of perpetual* 
snow is one thousand six hundred Paris feet in these regions above the 
highest boundary of the birches, it may be perhaps somewhat more than 
two thousand Paris feet above Mageroe. There is no mountain- or rock,, 
however, on this island of such a heighth, or. in any of the islands in the 
same latitude; and therefore we cannot expect to find here perpetual snow, 
and much less can we expect to find glaciers. 



The composition of the rocks of this island, and all their geological rela* 
tions, are in the highest degree remarkable; and this is the case at our 
very first step on land at Kieivig. They are the more deserving of an 
accurate consideration, as they not only determine the constitution of the 
most northern points of Europe, but actually furnish us with explanations 
of the order of northern ibrmations, which we can hardly find either so full or 
sodistinct in southern regions, or in the interior of mountains. 

That the formation of Kieivig was not gneiss, was evident at a great 
distance. For on*all the cliffs and small rocks around the shore, the ex- 
ternal folia appear sharp and indented, and follow one another like the leaves 
of a book. They are distinct clay-slate rocks. If we examine them more 
narrowly, we find the slates composed of fine and shining folia, which are 
very distinct in the light of the sun; but we do not find here the glistening 
and the uniformity of composition of mass of the clay-slate. Between the folia 
there are always lying a number of small brown crystals, small prisms, which 
their minuteness prevents us from ascertaining with accuracy, but which from 
some of the larger ciystals may perhaps be hoUawspar^ macle^ or ehiastoliie. 
The croi^s fracture of the slates is fine earthy and somewhat splintery. The 
whole exterior of these rocks, the fine slatey structure, the earthiness of the *^ 

crosa firacture, pronounce with sufiicient distinctness that we are entering ou 
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^lay^$late; but wheD the light of the sun is reflected from the shiDiog plates 
we instantaneously give up all idea of clay-slate. It is nothing else however. 
The Buizow signal post on the summit of the rocks is immediately above it ; 
and there even in single pieces the nature of the clay-slate can scarcely admit 
of a doubt. The basis is continuous, and the scales of mica, although 
still very abundant in it, are only, however, scattered on the continuous base. 
Beds of massive brown rock crystals, in which delicate fissures are frequently 
coated with chlorite, and less frequently imbedded crystals of felspar appear. 
Large folia of talc are also not unfrequent, and small greenish grey splintery 
cones resembling the serpentine stone. All these strata, from the surface of 
the sea upwards, stretch uniformly N. N. £. and S. S. W. (b. S) as at Finn- 
bug t, in the Mageroe Sound, and they dip under a very great angle towards 
the north-west into the interior of the island and the mountains. This is 
the case on the west side of the house of Kielvig. When we ascend Kielvigs- 
£id, however, we soon find above in the valley swmll granular granite instead 
of the clay-slate ; containing in it black insulated mica folia, and a great 
deal of hornblende ; and this granite by no means lies below the clay-slate ; 
the line of separation of both formations may be followed for a considerable 
length ; and it is undoubtedly and clearly seen that the clay-slate is conti- 
nued beneath the granite. Hence it is soon lost in the interior of the rocks 
and towards Kamoefiord, and also in the mountains of Kieivigs-Eid towards 
HonnLngvogs-Eid, and so much so that clay-slate in general only seems to 
form the external border from the Sound of Mageroe to the last eastern point 
of the island. The granite which lies on it changes itself frequently into 
straight slatey gneiss, and in this we often find large and beautiful garnets. 
Such is in fact the whole tongue of land from Kielvig to the last cape in the 
ocean ; but the opposite side westwards towards Honningsvogs-Eid is dif- 
ferent. There the granite soon becomes a fine granular green stone; and the 
latter obtains at last so much the ascendancy that it becomes evident that 
granite and gneiss are not independent, but only feeble repetitions of older 
formations. This might almost have been already conjectured from their in<« 
temal composition; for the granite not unfrequipntly contains diallage in the 
mixture, and but little quartz, and it also receives a foreign appearance from 
a number of long thin crystals of an iron-^grey metallicshining fossil, perhaps 
titanic iron ore. The diallage increases; and the quartz and mica continue 
to decrease ; till at last the granite becomes green-stone without any visible 
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separation. The change in the nature of the stone wm then betrayed by the 
exterior; for the clove-brown diaiiage is weathered on the surface of the 
blocks, and looks iUe-redj and frequently like garnet. This is irery striking. 
The felspar does not remain white, but becomes grey; and the mixture 
becomes so firm, that it is with difficulty we can break off small pieces. Iron 
pyrites are abo not wanting, as is always the case in diaiiage and hornblende 
atones. On the other side of Honningvogs-£id, all the way to the highest 
mountains of the island, the green-stone becomes at last coarse granular, and 
the ingredients of felspar and diaiiage are beautifully discernable.* It now 
bears an entire resemblance to the rock of the Zobienberge in Silesia, of Frato^ 
in Tuscany, and of Mount Mu^net at Turin. The brown diaiiage is dis-» 
tinctly foliated, with a single cleavage and small conchoidal in the cross 
''fracjture, and then alone glistening. We often imagine we recognize the 
crystalline forms of the imbedded foi^sil^ viz. a broad four^sid^ prisni ac-» 
cuminated with four plains^ which are set on the edges like stilbite. The 
felspar is more easily disintegrated by the weather than diaiiage, although. 



^ Diaiiage occars associated sometimes with felspar as in the rock of Mageroe, or in other Jn« 
stances along with jade, a mineral rery nearly allied to felspar, or with jade and felspar, as ia 
Corsica, Italy, and Switzerland. , These rocks are well known to the Italians under the 
deaominatioo Gabbro* Von Buch proposes to retain this name in geognosy, and to consider 
these compounds as tarieties of the same species of monntaia rock. Gabbro hat faHherto been 
found principally in primitire country. 1 believe that it occurs also among the transition and 
eren the Floetz rock of Scotland, where it has been confounded with greenstone or serpentine. 
In primiuTe country it Is certainly newer than mica-slate, and probably rather newer than clay, 
alate. It is frequently associated with serpentine, and there is an uninterrupted transition from 
the one rock into the other. Indeed, the transition is so complete that we cannot refrain from 
inferring that serpentine is but a compact, and less dntincdy crystaliived gabbro. 

The Corsican Tarieties of gabbro have been long known to Jirtists under the name Ftrde di 
Corsica: most beautiful masses of these abound in the beautiful Laurentine Chapel at Florence* 

Certain Tarieties of this rock were known to the ancients, and they appear to have brought 
them along with porphyry and sienite from Upper Egypt. Mr. Hawkins collected specim^na 
€i gabbro in the Island of Cyprus, and It would seem that the Cyprian copper mines, so muck' 
eelebiated by the ancients, were situated in Gabbro. It is a frequent rock in Tuscany — it forma 
hills in Silesia along with serpentine, and in Moratia it lies under transitiop clay^late. At 
Crems, in Lower Austria, it rises through rocks of the coal formation, and it forms hills that rest, 
upon elay.slate, near Bergen in Norway. M. Ton Buch in the text considers the diaiiage 
rock' or gabliro as idenUcal with greenstone, an opinion which I belieTe he has now relin* 
qnifhed. — /. - 
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the latter ioooer loses its colour. Hence the surface of all these blocks of 
rock are so rough. The diallage projects, and beside it we see the ca!vities 
in which the disintegrated felspar was situated. This coarse granular 
diallage-stone continues for a great way into the interior of the island, and 
may form a considerable part of it. The stratification is only recognizable in 
the pure granular green-stone, but it beconoes then very distinct, and stretches 
westwards from Hpnningvogs-Eid N.E. and S.W. (h. 3.), and dips 60" to- 
wards the north-west. 

Clay-slate may therefore hardly make its appearance in other places than 
tbe neighbourhood of the sound of Mageroe, and probably not towards Ihe 
North Cape ; but the diallage-stone also no longer appears there. The island 
of Stappen (the mother mih Imr datighiers of the English), so well known on 
account of the capture of the Puffin ('alca articaj consists of gneiss ; as also 
the nearest rocks of the steep North Cape, on which we can land in the 
neighbourhood of Taenibs. This gneiss is more striped than slatey, and the 
ingredients are altogether fine granularly connected with one another, but 
still distinctly enough. The mica is black, in very fine folia, which 
lie single and insulated. The felspar is in great abundance, pale flesh-red 
and white, and almost transparent ; and the completely small grey quartz- 
-grains are also easily distinguishable. This gneiss certainly is not placed 
above the diallage-stone ; for its extent is too great for that purpose. But 
as both atones are conneCted>on these points, this is difficult to decide in an 
island of so great extent, and so desert in the interior. Not far from Kielvig 
a very small bay lies between the perpendicular rocks, which is called Little- 
Kielvig. The stone is there actually transformed from clay-slate into mica^* 
sk^te ; for there is no longer any basis'here ; the whole ia a collection of an 
infinite multitude of shining folia lying upon one another, and not such 
folia as appear on greywacke slate, but fresh and scaley, above one another, 
as they usMally are in gneiss. Pretty thick beds of pot-stone ^Gtyrf^5/«i^ fre- 
quently lie between; it is greenish while, coarse, and very frequently 
splintery, translucent, and entirely similar to the jadcj if the hardness were 
only greater. But the sto^ is scaroely semi-hard ; small white talcy folia 
are frequently scattered in it. Such beds are not however to be found in the 
day-slate to t}ie west of Kielvig in the bay of Maet. 

When we compare all these appearances with one another, we find the 
order <rf the formations which determine the constitution of the souths 
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eastern part of Mageroe, till towards the centre of the island, to be nearly^ 
as follows : First, the older g^neiss of these islands, and on the whole western 
coast of Mageroe. In the Sound at Finnbugt the clay-slate lay distinctly 
on it. Then comes mica-slaie in Little Kieivig; then the clay-slate of the 
rocks and mountains in the Maei at Kielaig. Then again g-nem on the top 
of the eastern mountains of Kieivig, then fine granular granite; both far from 
extensive. Next comes very small, and almost fine gv^nuhT lUallage'Stane. 
Lastly^ the coarse granular diallage^tone to the interior of the highest moun- 
tains of Mageroe. This formation consequently follows the clay-slate, and 
maybe separated from it by a small repetition of gneiss and granite; and 
this coarse granular stone is not the older; it lies much more on the fine 
granular. Hence we might expect the former even in Alten eastwards, in 
the mountains between Alten and Porsangerfiord, and perhaps at the source 
of the Pors-Elv, the stream of the saw-mill. 

These outermost points afford us a general result for mineralogy, that 
diallage-stones belong to the remotest members of the primitive formation, 
and nearly touch on the transition formation ; and this is not contradicted by 
Sileeiaj Prato^ Genoa, and Cuba ♦. 

The interior of Mageroe, however barren and unfriendly, is not, however, 
altogether unoccupied. About five or six hundred rein-deer run about almost^ 
wild among the mountains : they are allowed full freedom in winter, and in 
summer only are driven together by the mountain Laplanders, who use their 
milk. These rein-deer and ermine are the only wild quadrupeds of the 
island; for the bears and wolves, the furious and dreaded enemies of 
Finland, have never been able to penetrate here. The sounds are too broad 
to allow them to swim over. Every person, and more especially the Nor^ 
wegtan, keeps his cows and sheep in the neighbourhood of his dwelling. 
They have no doubt diflSculty enough to provide a sufficient store of pro- 
vender for them in winter ; for ev^n if they were disposed to attempt mea- 



* A formation, somewhat similar to that described io the text^ occurs in the Sason £rzgebirgOy 
and I belieTe also in Scotland. In the Saxon Erzgebirge we observe the oldest gneiss covered 
widi c1aj.slate, which contain beds of flinty-slate, green-stone, lime-stone, porphyry : over" 
ih^^ retty in a csafomiable position, newer granite, which alternates with sienitej gneiss, and 
pOfphyiy. — J. . 
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dow cukivation here, whisre could they find room* between thd rocks? They 
fall upon another, and certainly very singular method, of supplying them- 
selves. They are acquainted beforehand with places beneath the rocks, of 
perhaps a few paces in circumference, on which grass grows in summer, 
though it does not attain any heigbth. It does not, however, cease growing 
beneath the snow. In the middle of winter they dig through the snow, and 
draw up the grass, which is then high, beautiful, and fresh, with a pick-axe. 
This labour is not always, however, without danger. As these bountiful 
spots lie generally close* under the deepest rocks, they are consequently ex- 
posed to the descent of avalanches fsneeslcredj. 

In the foregoing winter (1806) a Lapland mountaineer at Sarnass sent 
his two sons, who were children, to one of these grassy spots, itt about seven 
or ^ht English miles distance. They scratched up the. snow, filled their 
nets with grass, and hastened back ; but in descending from the Fieldi they 
were both overtaken by and buried under an avalanche. Their dog^ which 
bad run on before them, returned, found the avalanche, and kept scratching 
so iongin it, that at last, with his assistance, one of the boys was enabled to 
get out. He immediately sought for his brother, but not in the right place. 
The instruct of the dog succeeded better ; he found out the place, and tn^ 
cessantly dug at it till he at last also uncovered this unfortunate boy, who- 
was lying on his belly unable to assist himself. Even the cattle know how^ 
to find out what grows beneath the snow ; not only thl^ reifi*deer but also^ 
sheep. M. Bang, in Kielvig, forced his sheep to retnain out of the house in the * 
winter of last year ; for his provender was exhausted at home. They scratched 
through the snow, like rein-deer^ from tvrelve to fifteen feet in depth,. and 
in spring they were, fatter than they had ever before been seen. M^ hat can 
warm the ground in winter in a zone, the mean temperature of whieh is 
beneath the freezing point ^ This phenomenon seems common to all Fin- 
mark, and not confined to Mageroe. The stream which runs into the ba3r' 
at Hammerfest, flows* throughout the whole winter; and the inhabitants of 
Hammerfest procure their potable water in winter from it. The small de- 
gree ofiieat of the summer is exhausted in the first cold months of winter, 
said cannot possibly influence the surface of the earth in the middle of 
winter. . la well-secured cellars it never fre^es either in Kielvig, 'Ham->= 
mexfeat or Altea. The temperature of the cellars of Kielvig caniiot tilere* 
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fofe.be t&eHieaD tesiperature; and the cause which raises them above is 
an addition from the interior of the earth, originating in some source with 
which we are unacquainted. How very, dilSerent from the regions of Si- 
beria or North America, where we are assured that the earth is never thawed 
for a depth of more than a foot, and frequently only for a few inches ! . 



KiELViG, the Srd of August. In the course of a few days the F^ldt 
was covered with vivid flowers, and all the snow had disappeared. The 
fpripg was transformed into summer. The thermometer stood for several days 
at 65* F., and here it cannot rise much higher ;* for whenever the sun ceases 
to have any power, which happens but too frequently, the heat immediately 
foils to 54? F. at midday, and to from 45^ to 50^ at night. Hence thunder 
storms are so rare here : years elapse without any thing of the kind befng 
heard, though, when they do happen, they are sometimes powerful enough. 
M. Bang witnessed a very severe thunder storm two years ago, in the month of 
August, from the north-west ; and consequently from the sea. The winters 
are less dreaded here on account of the cold than on account of the storms ; 
for their fury exceeds all description* They sweep down the Fieldt with 
the utmost impetuosity from the west and north-west. All is in agitation ; 
so sound can be raised, no human voice is audible for the raging of the ele- 
Dents. The inhabitants endeavour, in sullen expectation, to secure them- 
aelves with double cioatbing and furs i^inst thecold, and are compelled 
to satisfy the cravings of hunger with what little they can find around them ;' 
for no fire bums, and the rocking bouse is perpetually on the point of falling 
about their ears :— a dreadful situation, which frequently continues for days.- 
Tbese storms generally n^ke their appearance when the sun begins again to 
rise above the horizon ; but it is very remarkable that they always diminisfar 
with the dawn of evening, and are less violent throughout the night. At 
break of day they return again with their former fury. They may be more 
terrible at Kielvig than at other places on this coast , but these powerful hur- 
ricanes in winte* are, however, peculiar to the whole coast of Finmark. 
Father Hell relates that he at one time could not observe the thermometer 
before. the window, because no person- durst venture out of doors for fear 
<tf being swept ipto the sea, though at a pretty considerable' distance from 
it. This air.fvours down from the north«*we8t from the neighbourhood of 
die pole, and probably, therefore, flows up into the Northern Ocean from the 
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«jC)uat(>r. The extreme cold in W«fddehliu«> lit 1769* u obsenred by Fatker 
HelU was— U^'R* ok 0^.5 F. ia J«niMry, and ~ IS"" R. or 5"" F. in February,, 
the former during a nrnth-weat wittd, and the. latter with a aouth wind. 
This was no unusual year, and yet the eekl was not greater than we file* 
quently enough observe it in Germany, and even at Parts* We nay there-, 
fore conclude that we are high in our estimate when we state the mean 
temperature of Jauuary, in the extreme iMands of Finmark, so low as 
— 9® R. or 1 !<" 75 F. ; for Uleoborg, at the eqd of the Bochniaa Gulph, ia 
January, is — 10\83 R. or 7^.64 F*, and yet the mercury is every year 
there on the point of freezing. 



RxBYOG in the PoasANGERFiosD, the 5ld^ of August. The three Nor« 
v^ians who were to carry me over the Porsai^erfiord imagined they mighfr 
avuil themselves of the north-east wind, notwithstanding the high waves 
which it drove in from the sea. This succeeded very well till we came ta 
the middle of the sound, but there a wind sprung up from the south*easl. 
The new waves which came down the Fiord struggled for ascendancy witk 
the former, which were higher, and (his gave rise to whirlpoola, in which; 
the one set of waves rose high above the other, and, by their collision, pro- 
duced a most furious shock. It is impossible for a feeble boat to combalx 
with the wind aud with such dreadful whirlppols. We were obliged to puft 
back again for the Sound : we followed the course of the wind, run througb 
Altesula« and re-lauded on Mageroe, in the deep and secure bay of Samise; 
Nothing stood there but gammers^ earthen huts, like hillocks, covered with 
grass aiid flowers. This, however, was the habitation of the vassal and ids 
children ; but the interior betrayed the owner rather for a Norwegian, not 
altogether of the poorer sort, than for a miserable Finn. All the houses on 
these islands should be similarly constructed ; for they can neither be car« 
ried off nor shaken by the storm : ita force is lost on the thick and round 
walls, and its raving is scarcely heard within. Here, also, there was no want 
of light, notwithstandiug the windows were placed in a wall of more thaflf 
three yards in thickness* In winter these windows are closed up, and tllejf^ 
remain in the bowels of the earth quite; separated, and Cully aecucedi fiom 
this perpetual commotion and agitation, of the winter both on land and sea* 
The construction of houses is an art which baa yet made but very/littte 
progress, even in the soiithem psrt of Norway. 
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' The racks of the bay of Saroaas are not indeed so steep aa at Kielvig, but 
they are still singularly indented : they run in small rows in the directtos of 
tbe strata, and gradually rise to the greatest height^, with narrow railiea be- 
tween, in which there are generally small lakes. The strata stretch here, as 
en the island of Altesula, N. £. and S.S. W. (h. 2.) and dip strongly towards 
the north-west. In both places we find clay*slate, with numerous nics 
folia, and beds of white quartz in it. The fine granular diallage-stone ap- 
pears first on the height. 

The Fiord is only half the breadth from Samass to the main4and that it is 
to Kielvig. We rowed over, early in the morning of the fifth, in eompietS 
security till we were close to the land. Then we were overtaken by a 
Storm from the west, accompanied with heavy rain, which competed us M 
Vait at the extreme point of the desert Porsangernaas for greater tranquillity 
in the elesients. A wretched gamme of stone has been built there, scarcely 
two feet in faeigtith at the entrance, and not four in the middle ; but it was a 
welcome receptacle for us from the heavy rain, and a boat like our's. We 
esti only iearn properly to estimate the importance of a roof in desert and 
dteary r^ions. 

PorsangerniUs is .every where conspicuous from its white colour* At a 
distance we might be led to suppose it was covered with snow ; and this 
idea 1 long continued to entertain when isaw the rocks from the hioun* 
Isins of Kielvig. It is nothing, however, but pure white quarts, whreh tieSF 
in h^ge and thick beds between distinct and characteristic mica^slate. The 
strata rise out of the ground as sharp as knives, and it is with the greatest 
difficulty that we can make our way over them. They stretch E.N.E. amfr 
£. and W^.W. and W. (h. 6£) and dip strongly towards the north. Tfae. 
quartz is so thinly stratified, that it falls to pieces in magnificeutly large" 
plates of but a few inches in thickness, and aeveml feet in length, like marble 
tables. The gamme is for the most part constructed of it, and it might have* 
ahaoMt been raised out of a single plate. If these admirable stones were found' 
oa a southern coast, they would not lie long useless. The mica-slate which 
ekdoses this quarts omtains a huge multitude of small red garnets, like the 
mica-alate on the soathern mountains of the country of G/olz, and also a 
multitude of nuts called tytUr^ which are firmer than the continuous mica of 
the base« and always rise above the surface of the strata. They consist of a 
fine granular mixture of white talcy folia of red coarse garnet and white 
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felspar, and they not uofrequentlj give a veiy singular appearance to tM 
\vhele. 

The garnet in the mica-slate on Sverholt, the extreme cape of the 
opposite side of the PorsangerBord to the east, are equally frequent*. — The 
newer rocks on Mageroe are consequently only limited to that island, and are 
no longer to be found on the main-Iand~It is singular enough that the very 
last island towards the north should be precisely the most remarkable and 
various in its composition. Even the islands to the west of Mageroe, and; 
which are almost in an equally high latit\ide, appear to contain none of all 
these stones; at least mica-slate with garnets is very peculiar to the island of 
Soroe, and predominates in an especial manner in the Finnefiord on the 
furthest aide of the islarnd, where the garnets are stuck around in the rocks 
as laige as hazel nuts. The quartz of Porsangemess continues into the ¥ibrd, 
and almost to Rebvog, between four and five English miles to the south of the 
Nass. The strata are always equally thin, but they gradually change their 
inclination, and instead of dipping towards the north, dip gently towards the 
south. Small birch bushes also gradually make their appearance between the 
rocks. Eyery mile we proceed up the Fiord discloses a better vegetation with 
the sinking of the mountains. The countr^f round Rebvog is still however 
singularly dreary and naked, and on seeing the large beautiful and new house 
in the bay, one of the best in Finmark, we should in fact be astonished how 
it came to be erected in such a wilderness, if we did not at the same time 
observe several Danish brigs and three or four Russian ships in the harbour. 
Rebvog is an excellent and secure bay, and quite near one of the best 
fishing stations; and several vessels not only yearly sail from this place to 
Spain, but the exportation from it has also become one <rf.the most con* 
aiderable of all the trading places in Finmark. We are not to be surptisedi^ 
therefore^ if we find here as well at so many other places polished and 
cultivated men. Still, however, we cannot help feeling an unusual d^gaee 
of pleasure when we find a few miles from the North Cape Ariosto and 
Dante Moliere, Racine, Milton, and the flower of the Danish poets. The 
influence of great men is thus extended over the most remote spaces^and 
their spirit comprehends and finally diffuses itself over the whole globe. 
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The climate of Rebvog may nearly coincide with that of Hammerfest, 
notwithstanding the place lies somewhat more to the north ; but Hammer- 
fest is not so deep in the Fiord,* and not so far from the open sea. At 
Rebvog the leaves first begin to appear on the birch bushes towards the 
end of June or beginning of July. This, as was remarked by the attentive 
and intelligent Wahlenberg, is seven full weeks later than at Upsal, and 
a week later than the birches of Utsjockis, near the banks of the Tana- 
Elv, where Scotch firs begin again^ to grow,* and a week also later than on 
the greatest height of Fitlefieldt, or in the valley between Fogstuen and 
Jerkin on the Dovrefieldt. 



QuALSUND, the 7th of August. I again left Rebvog in the night, with 
two young and mettlesome Finns, and with a guide over the mountains, a 
Wiappus^ or a Loots as the Norwegians very characteristically call those persons' 
who are acquainted with the mountains, and can find their way among 
them. Such a journey is undoubtedly equally dangerous in eternal fogs 
as the passage among shallows, cliffs, and skiiirs. My Wappus was not a 
little proud of his Loots knowledge, notwithstanding we may conceive that 
it requires no great art in clear weather to find a way over an isthmus of 
fifteen or sixteen miles in breadth. The Finns threw out their hooks the 
whole night while they rowed. They no doubt caught a few tusks ; but 
nearly the half of the fish which they took fe|l back again into the sea, which 
was not to be wondered at, for if the hooks of Bergen among the Finns 
are not found advantageous; they, by means of a singular practice, quite 
common to all of them, alter these hoOks in such a manner that the error 
instead of being diminished is thereby much increased. They bend the 
shorter arm almost entirely down to the right angle, and then fasten 
above the longer arm a heavy piece of tin in a new direction towards the 
barb. It becomes therefore altogether impO^'^ble for thtf fish to swallow 
the whole of this at once. Instead of penetrating their intestines, the point 

^ ef the hook can at most enter their head or the jaws, and hence the 
greatest number of the fish either slip from the hook, or it brings along 
with it the part of the head on which it was fastened. Example has as yet 

'^ had no effect upon the Finns. They adhere with the greater pertinaci^ 

* Waklenberg Kemi Lappraarck Topog. 18i 
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to this ridiculous custoiPi .becau;$e it i% peculiar Uf themselves, and the 
opposite of what is practised by the hate4 Norwegians. Clergyoiea alone 
have the power to combat such prejudices. If the Finns coqld first find 
examples among their own Countrymen, their eyes would at last be opened 
to the improvement. At Mageroe the cod nets have never enjoyed the repu- 
tation of driving back the fish ; and on that account they are actually used 
there by several Norwegians. This practice has gone even through the 
f inns to Kollefiordj and there are in fact several Finns who fish with nets 
in K^ielyig, and the Pr^st^gieldt of Kollefiord in a great and almost incredi- 
ble advance. 

Early in the morning we crossed Smorfioxd, and at last entered into Older- 
fiord Ijeneath high, mountains covered with bushes,, about ten English miles 
fromRebyog. We landed close by several Finnish houses — sea Finns, who 
live by fishing, and keep few or no rein-deer. We found only women. All 
the men in the Russian season lie out at sea, and do not return to their 
bomes in the Fiords for many weeks. These women could hardly be more 
sJigbtly accommodated. The gamme or Lapland hut in which they shut 
themselves in is not more than eight feet in diameter, and like a baker's 
oven^ of about four feet in heighth. It is constructed of branches. The 
branches are covered on the outside with grass, but so. carelessly put on 
that the wind penetrates through every part. A quadrangular opening in 
the middle serves both for window and chimney. There they sat closely 
crowded together, mother,, daughter-in-law, and daughters, occupied with 
embroidering the collars of the coats of the men, or in weaving woollen^ 
bands. The limited space is acciuately divided out to each ; the daughters 
do not come over to the more distinguished side of the mother, nor the 
mother, except accidentally, to that of the daughter. The fire, or small 
hearth in the middle, separates the herile and the servile sides. By means 
of this order established we <ian obtain a place in a gamme occupied by 
a large grown up family without being in the way of one another; a remark- 
able example of what may be effected by method. Nobody would believe, 
livithout seeing it, that so many beings could be occupied in such an 
earthen hovel, without being a hindrance to one another. 

The sea Finns are not obliged to be nomades like the i'ieldt Finns; 
for tbeiew rein*deer which they may possess they must give up to the care 
of others. They are therefore fully enabled to build more durable habi- 
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tations, gammes, or even houses like those of the Norwegians. But this, 
however, is not done by them ; and it not only prevents them from making 
any further advances, but destroys also the sources of the prosperity of the 
country. They think they cannot do without at least three habitations: 
The winter abode is deeper in the Fiord in the vicinity of the woods, and 
so close to them, that the birches which are felled are almost at the very 
door of the gamme. In summer they draw nearer to the sea for the sake of 
the fishing stations. They frequently change also their residence in harvest 
for the sake of a fresh pasturage for their cows. Their dwellings, the gamraes, 
are only calculated therefore for a few months duration. All the property 
is moved about with the master of the house up and down the Fiords, and 
at most there is at the winter place a small house of stakes, in which they 
preserve their boats and necessary winter stores. With such a wandering 
mode of life, property becomes a burden ; for it is too great a load to remove 
from place to place, and it also requires a more roomy and careful erection 
of the gamme. Hence we may account for the bad economy of these sea 
Fmns. A more durable house, a substantial gamme, would excite new 
wants in them, and with these wants industry and activity. Of this we have 
actually the most fortunate examples. There are several sea Finns in Al- 
tensfiord, in Niiverfiord, and at Korsness, who no longer change their resi- 
dence. Their gammes have a much greater number of conveniences, and 
they have built houses besides the gammes they live in, for the sake of 
storing up what is necessary for their sole sustenance. These men have 
become prosperous, and their property round the gammes is at present a» 
well cultivated as we might expect among Norwegians or Quans. 

There are other sea Finns, who arc not contented with a change of resi- 
dences for summer and winter; they iagain remove to another winter station 
when they have destroyed the woods, or when the trees are not near enough 
to them. The spot which they leave is lost for centuries; for the place of 
the wood which is so cut down is never supplied. The Finn only uset 
the head of the tree, because that alone appears above the snow ; the stem 
remains in the ground, rots, and prevents the growth oF new trees. Hence 
the woods of the Fiords are disappearing every day; and this is an irrepa- 
rable loss.' For it is evident that a wood is an object of great importance 
in regions where woods do not thrive rerharkablyi and where the^re ate lir^ 
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many individuals in the outward and treeless islands in want of them. Such 
a division of property as we find among the Norwegians and Quans, if it 
were possible in districts so thinly inhabited, would perhaps prove a remedy 
for this evil, and fix the sea Finns in definite habitations. 

We ascended the Olderfiord, and at the end of the Fiord we crossed over 
hills of several hundred feet in heighth. There we could overlook almost 
the whole of the large valley which traverses the isthmus, connects Refs 
Bottn with Smorfiord, and the latter again with Olderfiord* The valley is 
like a plain, extensive and large, and of very inconsiderable elevation ; and 
the ground is every where covered with an excellent birch wood. The 
mountains decline gently from the north into this valley, and the birches 
ascend a great way up the declivity. .This is such a joyful and animated 
prospect as we never again find in our course up this Fiord. The wood 
might certainly be a great assistance to those who live near the sea, if the 
smallest land-carriage were not impossible in this country for want of men 
and horses. 

We turned towards the south, and ascended the valley through thebushes. 
We kept mounting for several hours before the form of the birches betrayed 
a greater elevation. The lateral valley then became broader and marshy, 
and conseqiiently the viay over the wet ground was attended with difficulty.. 
These marshes at a distance look more like meadows than lakes; for the 
water is wholly covered with black heath, and innumerable little clusters of 
the small dwarf birches [Krampe-Birk, Betula nana) which rise one or two 
feet above the surface ; and mountain brambles {Rubus ckanmemorus). When 
we proceed over such marshes, we must look for the spots nearest to^ the 
greatest number of these clusters, and spring from cluster to cluster 
among the birch bushes : certainly a sufficiently difficOlt and fatiguing 
manner of proceeding when the way runs for whole miles over the marsh* 
When we at last reached the top of the valley we saw ourselves on a 
widely extended table-land. Insulated and long extended rocky hills rose 
above it like islands, and between them in the plain the marsh gradually 
proceeded downwards. The birches on the rocks now became small bushes 
of a few feet in heighth, and crept along the ground ; and at the greatest 
heighth over which we passed, in the middle of the way between Kistrand 
and Reppefiord, they seepied on the point of disappearing altogether. 
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This height was eight hundred and two English feet above the sea.*: 
Eastwards, towards Kistrand, the mountains were much higher, and they rose 
there far beyond the limit of birches, perhaps to between one thousand 
four hundred and one thousand six hundred Paris feet. They were, near 
enough, however, to enable us to perceive that the small bushes actually 
ascended higher on them than the heighth of those hills towards Reppefiord, 
at most about two hundred feet. Hence the boundary of birch vegetation 
may be placed at one thousand and ninety-six English feet above the sea. 
We may from this form a judgment of the climate of both Kistrand and 
Reppefiord, and the amelioration which takes place in the •course of the 
passage up the Fiords. For the mean temperature of these fiords would 
nearly rise to— 0^ IS R or 3 P. 6 F. and consequently be above the boundary, 
of firs. This is ext.;eiiiely probable ; for a few miles deeper into the For- 
sangerfiord we actually find Scotch firs, and at the end of the Fiord, in the 
Porsanger-Bottn, there is a fir- wood like that of Alten^ only not so extensive^ 
for the surface over which the wood can spread is not so large. In Kistrand 
we may live nearly as at Talvig, at least the difference is of small conse*- 
quence; but how different it is from the climate of Kielvig, only twenty- 
eight English miles distant ! The difference is as great as from Helgeland 
to the farthest parts of Nordland. The limit of snow on the FieldU of 
Reppefiord would commence at nearly two thousand eight hundred and 
seventy*five English feet above the sea ; but such heights are to be found 
in the chain of mountains between the Fiords of Alton and Porsanger, only 
on a few points to the west of Altensfiord and the valley of the Alten-£lv. 
We saw at a distance, on our way, the gamme of a Fieldt Laplander on 
the mountain, with the* rein-deer around it. They come from Kautokejno, 
and to the number of three or four families roam over these hills in sum- 
mer all the way to the sea. This is no great number for the extent of 
country; but the want of rein-deer moss on these mountains necessarily 
limits the multitude who use it. The marshes are too large, and the islands 
which rise out of them too rocky and bare. The rein-deer find scarcely 
any thing for their sustenance in the whole of the Table-land between the 

• 6th Aaguit, h. S Olderfiord Bar. M. 0. 3. Th. 10. 8 R. clear, calm, foatli wind. 
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mountains of Kistrand and Qualsuitd, which is about ten English miles in 
breadth ; and therefore the Laplanders can only remain for a few weeks on 
single mountains, and are obliged to proceed farther north towards the 
mountains, above the Fiords which belong to Maasoe . Persecuted by the 
innumerable swarms of gnats which hover over us in clouds, and which 
incessantly disturb, torment, sting, and smart us, if we are not incessantly 
occupied in defending ourselves from them, we at last descended into the 
lai^ and green valley of the Reppefiords El v. The valley, when we 
entered it, declined from the south, and we saw at a distance, before 
entering it^ its beautiful wood of large birches, alders, and aspens. Near 
the place where we descended the valley immediately inclines towards 
the west, and soon afterwards enters the Reppefiord. The river dashes 
down through the trees, and birches lying in the water tore up by the roots, 
others with a feeble hold hanging over the banks, others lying in heaps at the 
side of the scream, were the strongest proofs of the violenee of this water, and 
the devastation which it creates in its descent trofn the mountains. It is also 
one of the greatest rivers of all those which fall into this Fiord, and, with the 
exception of the great Altens-Elv, has not perhaps its equal in all \V'est Fin- 
Aark* Hence it is also called Laze-Elvy a river in which salmon ascends, 
firom which three families settled on the plain at the mouth of the river 
derive a rich support. This was evident from the\x gammes \ for they bore 
no resemblance to the little earthen huts we saw in Olderfiord, but looked 
like a little colony. The solid dwelling gnmm^^ were situated in a pretty 
extensive circle and hedged round ; farther on there were stables for the 
cattle, then storehouses of logs covered over ; and several pieces of ground 
about the place were carefully converted into meadows. The cows stood be- 
fore the enclosure with their heads turned towards one another in the midst of 
8m6ke, into which they rush of their own accord. This smoke is made for th« 
purpose of securing them from the sting of the gnats in the night. It has a 
singular appearance. Perhaps there are few circumstances more characteristic 
of nature in Lapland than these groups of cows in the smoke, surrounded 
by gammes and meadows; and the birch-wood and mountains in the distance, 
Tha formations from the Olderfiord onwards over the mountains are like 
the mountains themselves, in nowise distinguished. In the whole way we 
find the same mica-slate which commenced at the Porsangerfiord, with a 
gentle inclination towards the south, and without the smallest trace of 
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gneiss. The mica-slate is never, however, very distiact ; it ia too fine alatey^ 
and the mica is not fresh. Jt is situated on the boundary of the clay-slate. 



It is but four English miles and a half from Reppefiord to Qualsund: a hosi- 
pitable and well-contrived place. The respectable house on the height^ 
the brigs in the water, with a large gate at the entrance through green 
meadows up to the house, the church, and several other houses deeper in the 
bay, form altogether a surprising and agreeable prospect. And though there 
are no treei in the country, there is, however, a great deal of variety in the 
green valley at the side of the place, and in the surrounding mountains. 
Hence we may partly reckon Qualsund among the most agreeable districts 
in Finmark, though it does not equal the noble situation of Alten. 

The merchants are here the true princes of the country. We might divide 
the land with as much certainty, according to the circles of their influence, 
as it is at present divided into Prastegieldts. If the clergymen influence the 
minds of the inhabitants, in return, their temporal felicity is almost always 
in the hands of the merchants. The Finns and Norwegians will place their 
all at stake for the sake of drinking brandy at the merchant's till they fall 
down. They drink much more than the value of the fish which they bring 
with them, and the debt is entered in a book, which they carry back, buttb^ 
contents of which they never compare with their circumstances. The debt 
at last exceeds the value of their property: they must assign over to the mer- 
chant, if he desire it, their house, and the whole of their little possessions, 
and they esteem themselves fortunate when they are allowed to remain on 
the spot as farmers. Hence an iniquitous and avaricious merchant is a pest 
to the country ; but fortunately there are upon the whole but few of such a 
description in this province ; though if many of them resembled M. Gierke, 
the active merchant in Qualsund, the most happy and beneficial conse- 
quences might every where result from their influence. M. Gierke has put 
Quans into several of the Finnish residences which have fallen into his 
bands, and this has been attended with the most favourable consequences. 
The industrious Quan soon accomplishes what the drunken Finn never 
could have done ; and if this does not at last excite the attention of the sea 
Finns, they will in all probability be wholly driven from these coasts. On 
this subject I once heard a Finn (in Naeverfiord) complaining with a degree 
of national pride not a little cpmic. He felt the future consequences of the 
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/lettkinent of the Quans the whole way up to Hammerfest, and he com- 
plained of the injustice of not restoring to Finns the places obtained from 
Finns, the indigenous nation. Such a view of the subject^ may easily be 
pardoned to a Finnish Laplander, and we may even hear it with some degree 
of pleasure ; but in the mouth of a rational Norwegian, it is somewhat the 
same as lamenting, that in the free Slates of America, instead of the indi- 
genous, wandering, and scalping Iroquois and Chippiways, many millions 
of foreign husbandmen are living on the produce of the soil, and that many 
thousand spots are now inhabited by emigrants in regions formerly peopled 
by the wild beasts of the forest and the rattle-snake. So long as the Finns 
shall be possessed of their rage for brandy, nothing can be expected from 
them that has the least tendency to improvement. If a Quan therefore lives 
where a Finn formerly lived, the place is occupied by a being of a superior 
character, and upon the whole much more humanized. We must judge 
of men from essentials, and not from forms. That the mind of a Finn is 
not capable of every degree of cultivation, as well as that of the Finlander 
in Finland) or the Sclavonic Russian or Pole, who would think of denying? 
But then this cannot take place till brandy becomes a rarity in the country. 
The merchants themselves acknowledge that upon an average not less than 
from twenty-seven to thirty rix-dollars is annually consumed by the Finn in 
brandy; this is much more than a whole cask, and also more than half 
of the annual earnings of a Sea-Finn. They do not drink for the purpose of 
lightening the severity of their labour, or for the purpose of keepinj^ them- 
selves warm in winter on sea, for they very seldom have brandy in the boat 
with them in their voyages. They do not drink to assist in the digestion of 
their meab of fish and fat fish-livers; for they seldom have any brandy in 
their gammes, and neither Norwegian nor Finn drinks it with fish-livers. 
All is consumed at the merchant's, and before his door, and the l^inn would 
be himself astonished if he returned from the merchant's without becoming 
raving mad with the liquor, and afterwards lying for several hours senseless 
and dead drunk before the door. The scenes which take place when the 
Finns are assembled on particular accasions, such as fairs or court-days, may 
be easily imagined. Particular edicts have been issued for the purpose of 
prohibiting the merchants under a heavy penalty from furnishing brandy to 
Finns before the expiring of the first court-day ; but the cases notwith- 
standing are very frequent, when Sarerucnver and Ft^ed have been obliged to 
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return without doing anj thing, and to fix a new court-day, /becfi^ufe, although 
the Finns made their appearance, they were lying senseless along the ground, 
like so many cattle. They do not drink so inamensely with impunity. The 
brandy at last deprives them of their appetite, and they become feeble, 
powerless, and worn down, and are at last unable to perform the most ne- 
pessary operations. This is so striking, that one would imagine it would be 
a warning lesson to them. But they cannot be convinced. The charms of 
brandy are too powerful. With the greatest self-complacency, c^i account 
of the unanswerable nature of their argument, they assert th^t brandy is 
equally strong and equally nourishing as bread, for like bread it is prepared 
from grain. Thus all the little intellect which the mind ql'a Finuiftay be 
supposed to possess, every spring of activity, and every incentive to im- 
provement, are destroyed and eradicated. 

It is thought, and at first sight it appears natural enough* tha,t the 
wretchedness occasioned by this r^ge forbrandy, an^i by .lyhich JFinmark ib 
so severely oppressed, would first be diminished, a,^d at last disappear, if all 
access to this poison was cut off from the^iqns; and that the surest way 
to effect this would necessarily be to pgreyj^at the^erchanfs /ram selling 
brandy to them, or preventing any bran4y from being .cai:ried to JFinmafkt 
Hence they are convinced that a great deal of the mvf^i^ble condition of the 
Finn attaches to the conscience of the iQerqhaj[tt, f^nd.they,i;Ail at, andcpm* 
plain of, the immorality of tha distillere of plensbuig, who h,^Ye..the,shame« 
lessness to send every year such uncpntmon qusmtitiesof br^dy into jFin« 
mark. The poor Flensburgers ! V^ry pn^tibly they nay npvi^T have en.te^ 
tained a suspicion of the nuscbiefe occasioned by their exports, and how 
heavily it liea upon their conscience. They probably have not the slightest 
knowledge of the place where their brandy i» carried to, except ths^t it goes 
northwards; for theNordlands in the Danish states is as indefinite an expression 
as le Nard to the French. If we are to carry responsibility so far, and make 
the Flensburgers accountable for the damage done by their brandy in the 
world, why not also include the pea3ant of Schleswick,. who sells them the 
rye and wheat o( .which it is made ?. Why not the coppersmith who manu- 
factures the vat ? the seaman who transports. t^l^e cask to the Finns ? Hovr 
are we to expect from any manufactuiier that he is to sit down and weigh the 
good and bad consequences with which his manufacture may be attended ? 
He who ventures to estimate all the consequences of an action not immoral 
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m iUelf, and to condemn or approve it according to his own view of the matter, 
takes a bold and audacious grasp of the wheels of fate, which none ever yet 
attempted with impunity, but the few powerful minds whose strength has 
enabled them to take a free, certain, and unobstructed view of the movements 
of the world. A manufacturer seldom extends his views so far. Limited to 
the world of the creation of his manufacture, the nature, quantity, and 
^market of his produce, are his highest principle* How can it be otherwise } 
Is the preparer of verdigris, arsenic, oropium» to be deterred by the consi* 
Aeration of the mischief to which his produce may give occasion ? Or is he 
not warranted in placing so much confidence in the prudence and morality 
of other men, as to suppose that they will as well as himself avoid the im- 
mediate pernicious influence of such dangerous articles ? The reproaches * 
against the merchants for exporting brandy to Finmark are therefore highly 
unjust. Can the exporter judge of the quantity he may safely send without 
injury to the people, where he is to stop, and whom it is to injure ? Is the 
nature of the trade in general capable of any such consideration ? The whole 
fesponsibility, if it can possibly attach to the seller, must be limited to the « 
yetail dealers in Finmark ; for these persons see the immediate effects of this 
destructive beverage. There indeed many teases may occur where we cannot 
justify them. That an edict should be necessary to prevent the merchants 
from 'selling brandy on Sunday to the Finns before divine service is over no 
doubt does not reflect any great credit on the merchants, but it is what we 
ought to expect ; for why should Finmark alone escape the influence of the 
Hemon of self-interest ? That the traders follow the Finns with brandy 
almost to their very houses, that they should stimulate the people to 
intoxication^ and that they should contrive and multiply the opportunities 
for that purpose, is neither a worthy nor an honourable course of proceeding ; 
but it is a course which frequently takes place. But can we reproach the 
merchant for allowing free operation to the rage of the Finns for brandy when 
he comes to his shop ? Is he who comes only to Finmark for the sake of gain 
to tet up for. the moralist of the Finns ? Can he determine the quantity 
which each may bear without being injured by it? And is he not to purchase 
the fish or the skins of the Finn, because, perhaps, he may give more brandy 
for them than is sufficient to lay him, if taken at once, senseless on the floor? 
Certainly not : in that case the Finn alone is accountable for the mischief he 
does to himself. ' 
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' Np doubt, many a philanthropist will here break out in complaints and 
wishes (and how often do we not hear them ?) that this people bad never 
been incited to have any connexion with trade, and that they might have 
continued to live happily and unnoticed in their former innocence. -Would 
to God, that neither the Norwegians nor the brandy,^ had ever founJ their 
way to these Fiords ! This might be all very well, if a troglodite life of 
this sort were either the happiness or destiny of a people; if men were not 
to keep pace with nature in their career. And what tben is the felicity 
which these Laplanders enjoyed? It does not rest on their own conviction f 
for every Finnish Laplander, who never before knew brandy, would imLtaie« 
. diately after becoming acquainted with it, esteem that an infinitely happiet 
condition which allowed him a facility of enjoying his brandy. If we are to 
call this an imaginary felicity degrading to humanity, then the former 
careless, infantine happiness which- this people enjoyed in the visionary in-" 
nocence of their natural state was in no respect more dignified or bepoming 
a hutnan being. But is a virtue worth much which the possessor is uncoiv 
scions of, which is merely the result of habit, or rather the consequence of 
an impossibility to do evil? No, if strangers should have only introduced 
vices among the Finns, they must also have gi^en them a capability of exec* 
cisiiig genuine virtue, and in this respect alone contributed to ennoble theif 
nature. Man can alone rise in the scale of being by the collision of mind 
with mind ; and we ought to rejoice when we see people, who formerly lived 
insulated and alone, carried along by the world in its progress. In the desert, 
the child never becomes a man ; and in a limited space, where there is only 
room for a few ideas, no nation can ever be formed. 

The Finns therefore will never improve s6 long as they are domineered by 
their rage for brandy. But neither moral, considerations nor royal edicte 
can put a stop to the importation of brandy. The latter cannot, because the 
Finmark trade as at present constituted would be destroyed, and because it 
is utterly iibpossible to stop the course of so overpowering a torrent as the 
want of brandy in Finmark. Edicts which must remain unexecuted apd 
without effect are prejudicial tck the character of a government. The evil 
must be attacked in its souree, if we wish to remove it. This is suffiaiently 
evident. We shall neither allay the thirst of a person labouring under ft 
burning fever, nor improve his condition, if we obstinately refuse to give him 
any thing which he can drinl^. In like manner, the nature of the Laplaqdei:^ 

« ft « ^ 
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or even of the Norwegian of Nordland, will not be changed if it were even 
possible to deprive them entirely of brandy. For what gives rise to this 
inordinate rage for brandy? Has it its cause in a peculiar organization of this 
people? This is by no means probable, if we consider that this rage is shared 
with them in an equal degree by negroes, panting under the line, by the.Iro* 
qubis in temperate zones; z^nA again, by the Esquimaux in the coldest of aU 
the inhabited regions of the earth. On the other hand, the gentle Hindoos 
never drink, neither do the industrious Chinese ; and the Russians, who are 
elsewhere addicted to an excessive use of strong drinks, are wonder** 
fuHy moderate in Finmark. Hence the ruinous propensity is not produced 
by external causes; the ground lies in the constitution of the inward 
man. It lies in the low degree of cultivation, and the thoughtlessness of 
these nations. The Russian in Finmark is bent on returning witli a rick 
cargo of fish ; be resolves to dispose of his goods, and when be reaches 
bome, to convey the fish again to a new market. He is always occupied^ 
and the chain of his occupations is always present to his mind: he knows. 
that the success of his first beginnings determines the result of his finat 
operations. He has gained the incalculable advantage of feeling an interest 
in his existence, and the knowledge of a definite object why that existence 
should be spun out. It is not so with the Laplander, with the negro, the 
Irbquois, or the Esquimaux. The present moment is alone prized by them^ 
add what lies bid in futurity has little concern for them. They can 
nevei* fall in the world, because they have never risen. The consideration of 
the destruction of their domestic and civil prosperity through brandy can 
consequently never influence th^m ; for their domestic ties are extremely 
feeble, and civil relations they have none. The brandy on the other hand 
gives them the feeling of the moment and of their existence, and on that 
account it is such a favourite with them. Give them an object to occupy 
their thoughts ; for till then they will never cease to drink. Why is the 
Qu2n not so great a drinker? Because agriculture consists of a series of 
occupations which exercises his attention, and which makes him look with 
an anxious eye at the beginning of the year towards the end of it. The 
pernicious consequences of brandy are therefore easily perceived by him, 
for he soon feels how mucji they frustrate his veiws. Wiiy again is the 
Norwegian at bis fishing stations in Lo£3dden so prodigiously addicted 
to drinking? Because fishing with him is merely an insulated» unconf 
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nected operation) as well aa with the Finn, and not, as id the case of 
the Russian, connected with a number, of others in distant perspective. 
Were it possible for the example of the Quan to produce at last some 
effect on the Laplanders, and induce theip. seriously to divide their time 
between their sea pursuits and the cultivation of their land, brandy would 
soon become a much greater rarity in Finmark. We must not despair 
that this will one day take place. A young Finn is su8cet>tible of ambi- 
tion, when he is stimulated in a maaner eonformable to hia powers; 
and if many of them possess a disposition to please, and the bustling good* 
nature which ia obser%'able in the few that a traveller has an opportuulty of 
seeing, they also possess other qualities, by means of which they may be. 
influenced. However much they hale the Norwegians, they appear, to^ 
repose great confidence in cleigymen, in merchants, and royal functionaries^ 
in the Siorkarten ; for they are not held in contempt by them, as by the 
other Nt>rwegiaDs ; and the people are accustomed to receive more favoura 
than ill-treatment from them. The older Finns again have, with the n^e 
for brandy, visibly sonk in character. With little plan or reflection in their 
transactions, selfishness seems to have gained a complete ascendancy over 
them. A young Finn will do a kind action, because it may prove acceptable, 
but an elderly one will scarcely move without some evident advantage to be 
gained by it; and iie is little disturbed by his conscience when he violates 
his duty, as soon as he imagines he can do so without fear of punishment.. 
This is not because he takes a pleasure in giving pain to others, but because 
the sensual enjoyment of the nK>ment ia the only advantage he can conceive, 
and the only object of his thoughts. But let the minds of the young Finns 
be gained over, let their actions be first directed in smaller circles to lower 
objects, and then gradually to higher, and the people will at last be raised 
to men and to citizens; and we shall fi:nally be convinced that nature never 
exclusively destined one people to serve, and another to command. 

Altehgaard, the 9th of August* It was very gloomy when I left 
Qualsund : lifae fog descended to a heighth of about three hundred feet on the 
mountains:. it had rained the whole night through, and it now appeared as 
if every thing ivould dissolve into fog* We proceeded up tbeyargsund, 
and with a west wind crossed the Str&men Sund^ the course to Hammerfest.. 
The fogs began to ascend higher apd higher ; and in the course of the hours 
which I passed with the industrious Finn family in Naverfiord, the sua 
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broke out, and the clouds disappeared. Above the Var^und hangs tiie 
border of the perpetual cloud canopy which is' spread over the islands 
towards the ocean ; and from this place, as we ascend deeper into the Fiord, 
the sun and clear weather are no longer reckoned among the number of raf« 
blessings. On the extreme point of Korsness we actually saw the sun rise 
again quite clear from the north; and in a few hours afterwards we endea- 
voured to defend ourselves from its rays. This calm, and the clearness of the 
air, brought up the whales: the whole Fiord appeared full of their spouts; 
and under these circumstances it was deemed a wise and necessary precaution 
by my Finns to keep as near to land as possible. We proceeded therefore 
round the east side of Aaroe, and we thereby added considerably to the 
length of our voyage. But our hope of obtaining a wind (rom the sea, the 
Havkxdje^ at the end Of the island, was disappointed. Notwithstanding the 
air in warm and clear days always rushes into the Fiords, this day other 
causes were operating. The clouds appeared in thick masses in the valley 
of Alten, and similar masses were also driven about from the north*west. 
These soon betrayed their nature. Lightning and thunder were powerfully 
and incessantly dischai^ed from the clouds above Alten, and the whole was 
at last quickly driven towards Porsanger. The other atorm reached us on 
the Fiord itself. It resembled a thunder-storm in a tropical climate. In a 
few minutes we were driven the last four English miles from Altenness to 
Kongshavn : the rain flowed in thick and aggregated drops, and hail of the 
size of peas fell with a hissing noise into the water. Who would have 
expected such weather in Finmark ? They were not balls of snow, but firm 
and solid icicles, whtch were very sensibly felt on the legs and arms as they 
fell. And what was singular, they were not round, but in the form of pears, 
with the point upwards, and with concentrical shells round the thicker half. 
The drop was not merely frozen in the clouds, but also in the descent, where 
formerly there was no ice temperature. The freezing water had sunk down 
on the firm icy substances, and only strengthened the undermost half. Is 
this freezing in such deep regions not a consequence of the rapid evaporation 
in the strongly heated air through which these drops had to fall ? 

Thus I again reached Altengaard, where I soon foigot the disagreeable 
impression of the weather, in the circle of so amiable and respectable a 
fiimily as the one which now inhabits that place. 
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Altekgaard, the 17th of August. We crossed over to Talvig on the 
fifteenth. In three hours we were in the beautiful bay beneath the high rocksi 
and at the edge of the green declivity which environs in such an animated 
manner the whole bay. I croased through meadows for about an English 
mile to Stor-Vand, a large lake which runs deep into the mountains. It 
brought the Klonthal to my mind; it is on the same solitary and grand 
scale. The surface of the water on the opposite side advances close beneath 
a high rocky mountain, from which a waterfall dashes down precipitately 
quite in the Alpine manner. Snow lay on the summits around. The scat- 
tered boats and fishers in the bays of the lake appeared lost amidst the great 
and mighty masses. Such a view, such grandeur, such an impression In 
Lapland ! 

As I ascended the following morning amidst noisy waterfalls over the 
nearest rocks above the bouses df Talvig, one thousand one hundred and 
forty English feet above the Fiord, snow-mountains made their appearance 
above for a great extent, and yet near enough to allow access to them over 
the points of the Fieldt. It is extremely entertaining to climb great and 
rapidly ascending heights in these climates. As In the ascent of Montblanc 
we gradually rise beyond all the points which seemed immeasurable from 
the valley« so in like manner the Lapland vegetation with which we are 
familiar in the vallies gradually disappears under our feet. The Scotch fir 
jtoon leaves us; then the birches become shrivelled ; now they wholly dis- 
appear ; and between the bushes of mountain willows fj^eldi-weiderj^ and 
dwarf birches, the innumerable clusters of berry-bearing herbs have room to 
spread — bleaberries (blaabaer^ vacctnium myrtillusj on the dry heights, and 
mountain-brambles (rubm chamaemorusj on the marshy ground. We at last 
rise above them; the bleaberries no longer bear: they appear singly, with 
few leaves, and no longer in a bushy form. At last they disappear, and 
they are soon followed by the mountain willows. The dwarf birch alone 
braves the heighth and the cold ; but at last it also yields before reaching the 
limit of perpetual snow ; and there is a broad border before reaching this 
limit, on which, besides mosses, a few plants only subsist with great diffi- 
culty. Even the rein-deer moss, which vies in the woods with the bleaberry 
in luxuriance of growth, is very unfrequent on such heights. On the top 
of the mountains, which is almost a table-land, there is no ice, it is true^ 
nor glaciers ; but the snow never leaves these heights, and a few single 
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points and spots above* the level are alone clear of snow for a few weeks. 
Here the Laplanders seldom or never come with their rein«-deer, except in 
their way to the vallies. It is a melancholy prospect ; nothing in life is any 
longer to be seen, except perhaps occasionally an eagle in his flight over the 
mountains from one Fiord to another. 

But on the small mountain-caps above the level I had an extensive yiew 
over the mountains and fiords. All that we have such difficulty in over- 
looking in this indented and intersected country lay now extended beneath, 
and could be taken in at a single glance — the singular rays of Fieldl-po'inta 
of Quaenanger appearing like indented quartz: in the openings of the rocks 
the still higher chain of Lyngen behind. Southwards, towards the Swedish 
boundaries^ the mountains, seemed an interminable plain, with merely a 
few long mountains on it destitute of character, which were visibly greatly 
inferior in heighth to the mountains of Tatvig. Eastwards, towards Porsanger, 
and above Refsbottn, still higher mountains appear; but singly, and only 
in a blue distance, and scarcely visible. The mountains of Talvig are alone 
commanded towards the north, where the long-extended snow-chain of the 
Jockulsfiord enters deep into the ocean above Stiernoe and Seylandt. I 
saw here distinctly the manner in which the ice is then separated in clefts 
from the powerful mass of snow, and precipitated into the Fiords. On 
Seylandt also the ice beneath the snow was not to be mistaken ; the last 
remains of the great northern Kiolen mountains. We can see here also 
clearly and distinctly the manner in which these mountains split towards the 
Fiords of Lyngen and Alten, and that there is no mountain in the direction 
of East Finmark at all to be compared to them. To the south of these 
heights the level scarcely seems a mountain range;, but to the northwards 
there is nothing but a long range of Alps and Glaciers;^ 

I stood long on Akka^Solki lost in this prospect. The mountain runs in 
an almdst insulated manner between two vallies, about ten English miles to 
the south-west of Talvig, and is only commanded by a few other surrounding 
heights. It was three thousand three hundred and ninety-two English feet 
above the Fiord. The summit, a huge ruin of millions of blocks lying above 
one another, had only lost its snow a few days before ; but there still lay a 
broad snowy mantle along the declivity, which never leaves it, notwith- 
standing it is here exposed to the action of the sun, the rain, and the wind; 
—it was a commencement of the perpetual snow region. Stor-Yandtfieldt, 
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the highest mountain of thi^ district is about four English miles still farther 
to the south-east, and it is separated from Akka-Solki by Stor-Vand, and 
lies between the latter and Kaafiord. This summit is rather more than one 
hundred and fifty feet higher, and may be about three thousand five hundred 
and fifty English feet above the sea. There the snow actually lay to the 
very top, and the summit, as viewed from Atten, is never altogether free 
of snow, from which place it is very distinctly visible. If there were a level 
of any extent on this height we should no longer find particular spots clear 
of snow, and glaciers would be generated towards the Fiords. The lower 
limit of snow above the mountains of Talvig in the latitude of 70\ may 
therefore be somewhat about three thousand five hundred and fourteen 
£nglish feet, or five hundred and fifty toises above the sea. The heighth of 
the mountain table-land, between Talvig and Quavanger, can hardly al 
an average be estimated above two thousand nine hundred and eighty-two 
English feet ; and hence there are no glaciers above the Jiickulsfiord, and on 
Seylandt, although here and there may be found perpetual snow. 

The appearance and limits of the different plants, bushes, and trees, on 
the declivities of the mountains, are still more striking and grateful to the 
viiew as we descend ; for it is a return from wilderness to cultivation. And 
although these limits can never perhaps be actually laid down with accuracy, 
it is visible that they do not oscillate here more than a few hundred feet. 
Hence the following table, which is the result of the data of the barometer, 
will be found to etv very little in the heighths laid dovv^n as the limits at which 
the different productions disappear. 

Limit of snow above Talvig in 70* lat. - - - - 3514 English feet. 

Betulanana (Krampe-bir, Dwarf-birch) - - - 2742 

Salix mpsiniles (Whortle leaved willow) - • - 2150 

Sallvlanaia (Downy willow) goes higher; it rises 
above the Betula nana, and approaches near to 
the perpetual limit of snow. 

Vaccintum Myrtillus (Blaaber, Whortle-berry, or 
Blaeberry) - - 2031 

B^/r//a a/6a. Birch-tree -------^ 1579 

The Scotch firs are strangers at Talvig ; they are not found together in 
woods or thickets, but here and there among the birches. The high and 

R R 
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perpendicular rocks round the bay prevent the lower parts for several hours 
in the morning from receiving the rays of the sun, and the spring sun does 
not rise above these rocks. Hence Talvig is actually colder than we might 
expect it to be from its situation, and the difference when compared with 
AUen is very striking. This cause has no influence, however, on the higher 
regions above the range of rocks. Hence we may also take the limit of firs 
at Talvig at nearly seven hundred Paris feet *. 



* That enterprising trareller and accute obserrer, Wahlenbarg, in a work lately published, 
giTes us a Tery interesting view of the distribution of plants and animals as we ascend from the 
Gulpb of Bothnia to the summits of the Alps of Lapland. The following extract from that 
work cannot fail to gratify the reader. 

^^ 1. On approaching the Lapland Alps (Fjall) we first arrire at the line where the spruce-fir, 
(pinus abies,) ceases to grow. This tree had prerionsly assumed an unusual appearance; that 
of a tall slender pole, entered from the ground with short, drooping, dark branches; a gloomy 
object in these desolate forests! The rubus artkas had already, before we arrired at this point, 
ceased to bring its fruit to maturity. With the jpruce we lost the rosa cennemomumj convaUaria 
bifolia, Sfc, and the borders of the lakes are stripped of their ornaments of arundo phragmites^ 
lysimachia thyrsifolia^ galium boreale^ and car€X globularis. Here is the true station of ius^ 
itiago nivea, — The last beaver-houses are seen in the riyulets, and no pike nor perch are to be 
found in the lakes higher up. The boundary of the spruce.fir is three thousand two hundred 
feet below the line of perpetual snow, and the mean temperature is about S?^* of Farenheit.* 

'^ 2. Scotch firs (pinus sylvestris) are still found, but not near so tali as in the lover 
country. Their stems here are low, and their branches widely extended. Here we see the last 
of Udum palusire^ taiix pentandra^ veronica serpyllifolia^ Sfc. The bogs hare already a rerj 
sterile appearance. Near the outermost boundary of the Scotch fir grows phaca alpina. Higher 
op are hardly any bears to be met with, and the berries of vaccinium myrtillas^ (the Whortie or 
blaeberry, or btUberry) do not ripen well. Saimo knereiuf (the gwiniad), and the S, thymailus 
(the grayling), soon after disappear from the lakes. The upper limit of this zone, where the 
Scotch firs cease, is two thousand eight hundred feet below the line of perpetual snow, and the 
mean temperature about 36J'' of Fabt. A little below this point, or about three thousand feet 
before we come to perpetual snow, barley eeases to ripen ; but small farms, the occupiers of 
which li?e by grazing and fishing, are met with as far as four hundred feet higher; and so far 
also potatoes and turnips grow large enough to be worth cultivating. 

'^ 3. Beyond this the dwarf and stunted forests consist only of birch. Its short thick stem, 
and stifi*, widely spreading, knotty branches, seem prepared to resist the strong, winds from the 
Alps. Its liTely light green hue is delightful to the eye, but erinces a weakness of vegetation. 
These birch forests soon become so low that they may be entirely commanded from the smallesi 

• Tbc fBow liDc in the»e repons is aboat four thouaaod two hqndred feet above the tea. 
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' The first rocks above Talvig, from which the waterfalls descend, still 
consist of clay-slate, which frequently resembles talc-slate. It is glimmer- 



emiDCDce. Their uppermost bonndary, where the tallest of the trees are not eqnal to the 
heighth of a man, is two thousand feet below the line of perpetual snow. This zone is therefore 
much wider than the preceding. Long before its termination, alnus incana^ prunut padus^ and 
populus tremulUj were no more to be seen. A little before the birch ceases we mins the sorbus 
aucuparia^ which for some time had not presented us with any fruit ; the rubus arcticus^ already 
likewise barren, erica vulgaris^ &c. Where the birch forest becomes thinner, the reflection of 
the heat from the sides of the mountidns is strongest. Here in many spots we find the Tegeta. 
tion of sonchus alpinui^ and aconiium lycoctonum^ remarkably luxuriant. The drier spots 
now become covered with lichen rangijerinus, Tu9silago Jrigida^ and pedicularis sceptrum, 
carolinum have their place to the utmost boundary of the birch. Thus far only charr (salniQ 
alpinus) is found in the lakes, and higher np all fishing ceases. 

<< 4. All mountains abore this limit are called Fyall Alps. Near rivulets, and on the margins 
of bogs only, 19 found a little brush.wood, consisting of sdHx glauca^ whose grey hue affords but 
little ornament to the landscape. The lower country is covered with the dark looking beiula 
fiaita, which still retains its upright posture. A few juniper bushes, and some plants of saiis 
hastala^ are found scattered about. Every hill is covered with arbutui alpinUy and variegated 
with andromeda ccsrulea^ and trientalis europea. The more boggy ground is decorated witl| on. 
dromeda polijolia in i(s greatest beauty, and pedicularis lapponioa. On the sides of the mountains, 
where the reflected heat has the greatest power, grow veronica alpina^ violab\fioraypteri9 crispa^ 
and angelica archangelica. This zone extends within one thousand four hundred feet of the line 
of perpetual snow. The Glutton (Musiela gulo) goes no higher than this. The berries of rubus 
ehamtemorus ripen here, but not at a greater degree of elevation. 

^^ 5. Now no more brush.wood is to be seen. The white salix lanata is not above two. 
feet high even above the rivulets, and salix myrsiniies is of still more humble growths Beiula 
nana occupies the drier situations, but creeps entirely upon the ground. The hills are clothed 
with the rather brown than green azalea procumbens^ and azalea lapponica^ whieh give this sone 
ks most peculiar feature. Verdant spots between the precipices, where the sun has the greatest 
power, produce l^hnis apeiala^ erigeron unijiorumy aud ophrt/s alpina. In boggy places, aira 
alpina^ carcM usiukUa^ and vacdntum^uUginosumy are observable. The only berries, however, 
which ripen at this degree of elevation, are those of empetrum nigrum; but these are twice as 
large as those that grow in the woodlands, and better flavoured. The upper boundary of the 
Kone is eight hundred feet below the line of perpetual snow. The Laplanders scarcely ever &x 
their tents higher np, as the pasture for their rein-deer ceases a very little way above this point. 
The mean temperature is about 34^. of Faht. 

^' 6. Next come the snowy Alps, where are patches of snow that never melt. The bare 
places- between still produce a few dark shrubby plants, such as empetrum nigrum^ but destitute 
of berries, andromeda tetragona^ and hypnoidesy as well as diapensia lapponica. Greco precis 
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ing, and still very thick slatey ; in the cross fracture coarse splintery and 
earthy. This is the same rock as that of Kougsbavnsfiddt, and we should, 
probably soon also find here the qiiartEy sand-stone of that mountain. All 
the strata dip westwards into the mountains ; a circumstance which also 
betrayed the direction of the rocks and other precipices towards the east. In 
the course of the mountain westwards this rock gradually changes into the 
micaceous clay-slate of Kielvig on Mageroe, and at the end of about two 
English miles along the mountain ridge we find a summit of high rocks, 
which rise above the clay-slate, consisting of a beautiful small granular 
mixture of leek-green diallage, which is somewhat more finely granular than 
that of Honning-vog, and more resembling that of Prato in Tuscany : inter- 
mixed we observed grey-coloured long crystals of felspar, and grass-green 
epidote in very small aggregated crystals, like those we see in the gneiss of 
MontBlaqc; and lastly a great bed of iron pyrites and a number of iron 
grey metallic grains.* Before this epidote was frequent in the quartz beds in 



piceB eiposed to the ma are decorated with the vivid azure ttots of geniiana tenelloj and nivalis, 
and campanula uniftora^ accompanied by the yellow draba alpina. Colder and marshy iituft. 
ttODB, where there is no reflected heat, produce pedicularis hirmia And Jiammea, with dryat 
adopetala. This xooe extends to two hundred feet below the limit of perpetual and almost 
uninterrupted snow. 

*' 7 Beyond it perpetual snow begins to cover the greatest part of the ground, and wc soou 
arrive at a point where only a lew dark spots are here and there to be seen. This takes place 
on the Alps of Quickjock, at the elevation of four thousand on« hundred feet above the level 
of the sea; bnt nearer the highest ridge, and particularly on the Norway side of that ridge« at 
three thousand one hundred feet. Some few plants, with succulent leaves, arc thinly scattered 
ever the spongy brown surface of the ground, where the reflected heat is strongest, quite up to 
the line of uninterrupted snow. These are saxifraga stellar it, rivularis, and opposUifolia ; 
ramunadus nivalis and glacialis, rumex digynus, juncus airvaius and silene aeaulis. The 
mean temperature at the boundary of perpetual snow is about 3t\^. Faht 

^' 8. Above the line of perpetual snow the cold is occasionally so much diminished that a 
few plants of ranunculus glacialis, and other similar ones, may now and then be found in the 
clefts of some dark rock rising through the snow. This happens even to the heighth of five 
hundred feet above that line. Farther up the snow is very rarely moistened. Yet some urn. 
bilicated lichens (gyropborse), &c. still occur in the crevices of perpendicular rocks, even to the 
heighth of two thousand feet above the line of perpetual snow. These are the utmost limits of 
vegetation, where the mean temperature seems to be 30». of Faht. The snow bunting em^erita 
nivalis is the only living being that visiU this elevated spot.'' — J. 
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the clay..9late. The position of thip diajlage rock, i^ here U ireU as at 
Kielvig distinctly above the clay-slate, . Higher up. the mountains this for^ 
mation again disappears, and gives place U> those fcUtey jmouutair) rpcksi 
which, without being entirely clay-slate, roust however be nunabere^ among 
them. A thick bed of snow-white small and fine marble also app^^r^ on t^.$ 
declivities amongst it, which is surrounded by small collections of water that 
are here extremely frequent. 

A deep valley, the Utsvadal, here interrupts |:he farther ascent of the 
mountains. It runs parallel with the range of mountains, and descends 
towards the Longfiord. The farther declivity is an immense mural precipice, 
altogether inaccessible, and if there were not a narrow isthmus between the 
commencement of this valley and Stor-Vand towards the ascent of Akka- 
Solki, the mountains would be altogether inaccessible on this side. — With 
this valley and this range of rocks the nature of the formation im- 
mediately changes. Limits are here set to the clay-slate. The mica-slate 
makes its appearance with all its characteristics of composition and beds, and 
we mi^ht frequently be induced to believe we were ascending the Nuffenen, 
between the Levantine and Valais. The mica is continuous, very shining, 
very thin slatey, and interspersed with a number of small garnets. Small 
beds of white dolomite frequently lie between the strata, also white quartz 
beds as at Porsangerness, and very often black beds like those which occur 
so frequently in the Swiss Alps, consisting of very small mica folia, thickly 
heaped together, with some intermixed hornblende. This is the rock of the 
mountains between Quananger and Altensfiord, apparently not once, as usual 
elsewhere, interrupted by strata of gneiss. Such is the composition of the 
summit of Akka-Solki, three thousand three hundred and ninety-two English 
feet above the sea.* 



* h. 8. a. m. TaUig.Prastegaard 28. 0. 9. Therm. 8. R. clear N. E. 

h. 1 1. Tahigsfoss.Soriieldt. ... 27. 0. 10. 6. still trees. 

12. rocks south-eastwards in the same mountain ridges 26. 7. 3. 1 1. 2. birches ceaw. 

h. 4. Akka-Solki «4. 11. 1 8. 8. strong west wind, clear. 

h. 6. Mountain willows cease. .. . 26. 0. 6. 9. 4. 

h. 10. p. m. Tahigsfoss-Sor.fieldt 26. 11. 8 8. slightly clouded, particularly ia 

the north-east. 

h\ 1 1. p. m. TaWig.Prastegaard. . 28. 0. 8 5.^. calm, cloudy almost 2 degrees R. 

warmer on the Field t. 
TaWig sea shore. . . •• 28., 1. 7. 
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The clay-filate and its subordinate rocks are wrapped around xhe higher 
mica-slate, in the form of a mantle, nearly to the heigh th of one thousand siic 
hundred feet. The mica-slate is the fundamental and most abundant rock of 
the mountain, and this circumstance renders it still more probable that this 
mountain ridge is not a subordinate arm, -but truly a divided portion of the 
principal mountain range. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

JOURNEY FROM. ALTEN TO TORNEO. 

Departure from AUen.^Vallet/ of AUen. — Dwellings of the Laplanders on the Moun^ 
V tains. — Rein'-deer Flocks, and Huts of the Laplanders •-^Zjolmijaure* — Names of th^ 
Laplanders. — Breaking up of a Lapland Familt/. — Diet of the Laplanders* — Reiri^ 
deer Milk.Siaberdasjock. — Kasitokejno.--- Spreading of the Finlanders in Lapland. 
— Salmon Fishery in the Tana.:-'Course of the Kiolen Mountains. ^^Mica^slate of 
Nuppi Vara. — Granite of Kautokejno.-^No Mountains between the White Sea and 
the Bothnian Gulph.— Departure from Kautokejno.'-^The Kloker^the Interpreter of 
the Clergy man*-- Fisheries in the Inland Lakes.— Boundaries between the Kingdom. 
—Disputes and Wars before thry were settled.-- Entry into Sweden. — Re^appedtance 
of the Scotch fr. — Difference of the manner in'which the Retn^deer Moss spreads in 
Sweden and Norway. — Lippajarfwi.-^Paiajoen Suu. — Striking of Salmon in the 
River Muonto.-^ Boundaries of the Norway Spruce* — Muonioniska.^-^The Lap* 
landers and Finlanders are different People. — Granite on the Boundaries betmeen the 
Kingdoms.— Gneiss at Palajoen Suu and MuonUmiska.^^Water'faU of Gianpaika* 
^-^View of the River Muonio. — Colare Kengis.'^Rappa River ^ Red Granite ai 
Kengis. — Iron-work of Kengis. — Lapland Iron-stone Mountains. ^^Tardndo^Eh.^^ 
Departure from Kengis. — Pello. — Pullingi at Svanstein.-^Makarenji.^^Excetten^ 
Road to Tomeo. — Cultivation of the Land. ^Gneiss at Korpikyla.'-^Clay-slate ai 
Wojakkala. — Transition Formation at Torneo.— Spreading of the Finlanders in receni 
Times. — A Country is not depopulated by emigration. — Lists of Exports from 
Wester^Bothnia andLapland.-- View of Tomeo.^Architecture of the Toton.'^Manner 
<of Living. 

Kautokejno; the Uth of September, 1807. The two rein-deer, with 
their driver, Mathes Michelsim Sara, had agreeably to engagement come 
down from the Fieldts. These animals were loaded with the most neces- 
sary requisites for our journey, and with them, two Laplanders, a womao^ 
and a child, I left Altengaard as I would leave a home, on the evening of 
the. third, and a few hours afterwards I reached Bosecop. This remote 
country, besides the attractions which it has received from nature, the grand 
and interesting style of the environs, the variety of new phenomena which. 
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strongly recommend it to our notice, possessed a superior charm forme in the 
highly distinguished and agreeable society which are here collected. Their 
repeated and incessant acts of kindness and benevolence continued for so 
many months towards a stranger whom they could never expect to see 
again, with the polish and the attraction of their conversation, could not fail 
to produce such an impression on my mind. Although strict justice, 
wisdom, and knowledge, are qualities which we ought not to look upon as 
extraordinary in any governor of a province, I felt a particular pleasure in the 
consideration that even the head of the most remote province of the Danish 
dominions possessed these qualities in so eminent a degree.* At the last habi- 
tation, about two miles beyond Bosecop, 1 look my leave of them, when I 
began to think, for the first time, that I was three degrees beyond the Polar 
Circle, among wilds and deserts. 

We soon entered the wood: the rocks of Skaana Vara appeared nearer and 
nearer, narrowed the valley, and formed perpendicular precipices along its 
sides. All traces of habitation disappeared. The high and majestic Scotch 
firs stood thickly around, with excellent stems, and the small maishes in the 
wood were surrounded with alders and aspens. On entering deeper into the 
valley the view became suddenly frightful. The trees lay in heaps above one 
another, torn up by the roots almost in every direction for large spaces, and 
the few solitary stems which remained erect were quite lost among them: an 
image of the alarming nature of the storms in winter. Most of the trees 
lay with their heads down the valley. The storm had swept clown from the 
south, and when compressed between narrow ranges of rocks, the firs are not 
always able to withstand it. 

At the approach of evening the Laplanders took the rein-deer up 
several cliffs which were covered with rein-deer moss like snow, and there 
they tethered them. We passed the night ourselves contentedly upder the 
trees by the side of a clear blazing fire. 

These Fieldi or mountain Laplanders require time for their operations. I 
lost several admirable hours of the morning, before the woman had bathed 
ber child in warm water, and then till the man had again loaded the rein- 
deer. We reached in half an hour a lateral valley, and a stream which pours 



♦ HiHinar Krogb of Dronthcim has been gOYemor (Amtman) of Finmark since tht 
Spring of 1S07. 
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down it, called the Gurjajock. There we lefk the great valley of Alten, and^egan 
to ascend the new valley to^^ards the west, which rises pretty rapidly for the 
space of five English miles at least. Hitherto we had still seen traces of the 
cows and horees which the inhabitants of Alten allow here to run about 
almost wild in summer; but the last vestige of cultivation at last forsook us. 
The Scotch firs became smaller and more scanty, and the birches became 
more frequent ; and as we lay down at mid-day on the banks of a small lake 
we found ourselves beyond the region of firs. This lake, Gurjajaure, was 
actually eight hundred and ninety-eight English feet above the sea, and con- 
sequently above the heighth which the observations on Skaane Vara had given 
as the boundary of their growth. Our ascent became now less rapid ; the 
vallies began to widen ; and the mountains to become marshy levels. On the * 
long ex:tended rockless mountains the birch bushes grew' scantily and 
dwarfish, their growth being probably prevented by the storms ; the ground 
was also less covered than usual with rein-deer moss. All nature was here 
bare and dismal. Several leagues farther, towards the south*west, at the 
termination of these dreary levels, the Northern Ocean suddenly appeared 
in the distance, for the last time, like a ray of light, piercing through 
the darkness. I never saw it again. It was a part of Refs Bottn to the right 
of the source of the Alten s(;ream above the valley of Alten. We now 
descended i. flat and broad valley, and prepared our night-quarters on a sort 
of island in the Carajockj a small stream, which appears to be of some im* 
portance in spring, but which was then almost dry. It probably unites in 
its course to the eastwards with the Aiby^Elv which is laid down on t^ 
maps, before it flows into the stream of Alten. We durst not have ventured 
much farther if we wished to avail ourselves of birches for our nightly fire. 
The small birches became visibly shrivelled, and were thinly scattered over 
the plain, so that it was evident, without the protection of vallies and cliffs, 
they could not have possibly stood. Our island in the Carajock was one 
thousand five hundred and thirty one English feet above the sea. We might 
have ascended about nineteen or twenty English miles beyond the wood; we 
travelled but slowly ; for a nein-deer is like a gazelle, destined by nature to 
run and not to carry. Notwithstanding a horse could, with the greatest ease, 
bave carried more than double of the load with which these animals . 
were burdened, they became fatigued however in a very short time, and we 
were obliged to halt, and allow them time to recruit their strength with tb^ 
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m(m^ vAk\eh thtf greedily devoured. Daring the night we tied them with 
along thong to some bush or piece of rock, round which the ground was 
thickly covered with excellent moss. They slept or lay very little, but con- 
tinued to eat the whole night through. 

On the following morDing3 the fifth, we ascended an entirely flat, parched, 
and dismal valley for about five English miles, till we reached the height of 
Nuppi Yarsy which is, according to the barometer, two thousand six hundred 
and fifty-five English feet above the sea. This was the greatest height of this 
table-Iand ; for we commanded from it a prospect of many leagues in every 
direction. The snowy chain of Lyngen appeared again in a long range towards 
the Fiord, notwithstanding it was at least forty-six English miles distant ; and 
could now see very distinctly how these cones became lower and flatter 
tbie Fiord tefminates^ and the chain continues to run along the main* 
latod* The Fiord is a foBse fgrabemj ; the chain the wall above it. At the 
foot df Nuppi Vara a long marshy level runs towards Quaenangerfiord, con- 
taining a nuniber of small marshy lakes, a desert and dreary prospect. Every 
thing la here solitary and dismal. The snow had long disappeared ; but na- 
ture still remained dead and torpid. The dwarf birch {betula nana)^ the true 
companion of these mountains, could only support itself here with weak and 
powerless branches ; the mountain brambles [ruhus chamaemorm) in vain 
endeavoured to put forth fruit : they could only bear leaves ; and here and 
there could alone be seen a spring-flower endeavouring, with great diflSculty, 
to blow in harvest. A few solitary bushes of mountain-willow seem to 
make their appearance here, more in defiance of the inhospitable climate than 
as a covering to the earth. 

The barking of dogs below announced the vicinity of a herd and the hut 
of a Lapland family. We made all. the haste we could towards it; for the 
rising storm and rain from the south-west seriously admonished us to seek 
shelter for the night. We soon found the hut or gamme at the foot of the 
hill^ and on the bank of the Great Marsh. They received us, but not in a 
friendly manner. The Laplanders are not Arabs. Where the spruce and 
Scotch firs, and where birches will not succeed, the nature of man seems 
equally defective. He sinks in the struggle with necessity and the climate. 
The finer feelings of the Laplanders are to be developed by brandy ; and, as 
in eastern countries, a visit is announced by presents, the glass alone here 
scrftens their hostile dispositions. Then, indeed, the first place in the bottom 
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of the tent, opposite to the narrow door, is conceded to tie stranger* W^ 
lie in the circumference of a room containing at most eight feet in diameter 3 
the fire or smoke of the hearth in the middle prevents the draft from the 
door; and hence this back space is the place of the master or mistress of the 
herd. The children sit next them, and the servants next to the door. When 
a stranger demands entrance he is commanded by Lapland politeness to keep 
himself on his legs in the inside of the door, and sometimes even before a 
half-opened door. The master of the house then asks him the cause of hisar* 
rival, and also the news of the country ; and if he is pleased with the account, 
he at last invites the stranger to approach nearer. He then becomes a mem-* 
ber of the family ; a place in the house is allotted to him, and he is entertained 
with rein-deer milk and flesh. The Arab invites into his hut, and asks 
no questions. 

It was well for us that we passed this oight under a roof. The storm 
raged furiously, and the rain struck like sand against the roof of the gamnu. 
It was not a little wonderful that the feeble hut could withstand such a 
hurricane. It is built of stakes, which are united together in the middle in 
form of a cone. Several other cross stakes hole} them together below. Over 
this frame there is nothing spread but a piece of coarse, linen, generally sail- 
cloth, in such a manner, however, that a quadrangular opening at the top 
remains uncovered for the smoke to issue out of. A great part of this co- 
yering lies also loose on the ground, and serves to protect their milk and 
other household concerns against wind and weather, and to cover over their 
stores ; and then these articles, and the covering over them, form altogethtf 
a sort of mound, which prevents the entrance and draft of the external air 
into the gamme from beneath. Another large and loose piece of saiUcloth 
is drawn round this outward covering on the side from whence the wind 
blows. This side is therefore always protected with a double covering. The 
inside seats consist of soft rein*deer skins and white woollen covers. The 
-quality of this skin and cover also determines here the rank of the place 
and the person who is to occupy it *. This is certainly a slight habitation ; 



a In Knud Leem^ on the Laplanders^ all the sorts of gammes are circttms tan tlally described, 
and drawn with great accuracy. We hare also a faithful enough representation of them io 
the View of the District of Quickjock in Baron HermeUn Ritningar tel Bescrifningen qfwer 
Swerige. Stockholm, 1800. 
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and it is almost inconceivable how a laige and frequently numerous family 
can find room in such a narrow space for many months together. But all the 
members of the &mily are seldom assembled together at the same time; the 
herd of rein-deer demands their presence and their attention even during th« 
night,and suchstormy and dreadful nights as the one we passed herein Nuppibye. 
Men and boys, wives and daughters, take the post of watching by turns twice 
or thrice a-day; and each goes out with several dogs, which belong in property 
to that individual, whose commands alone they will obey. The former guards 
in the mean while theirreturn with their hungry dogs. Hence it not unfrequently 
happens that eight or twelve dogs march over the heads of the persons sleeping 
in the gamme in quest of comfortable spots for themselves to rest in. They 
certainly stand in need of rest, for all the time they are out with their master, 
watching the flock, they are in continual motion. The welfare and the 
security of the flock rests wholly on them. By them alone are they kept to- 
gether in their destined situation, or, when necessary, driven to others. The 
wolves, the dreadful enemies of the Laplanders, are by them driven away 
from the rein^deers. The timid animal runs frightened up and down the 
wilderness when the wolf approaches; the dogs then by their barking and 
snarling keep the flock together, and by this means the wolf will not easily 
venture an attack. If the rein-deer is to the Laplander what his field is to 
the husbandman^ the dog is to the Laplander what the plough is to the other. 
When he returns wearied to his gamme, he always .willingly shares his rein- 
deer flesh and his soup with his dog, which he will hardly do with either 
iiither or mother. 

It is an unusual, a new, and a pleasing spectacle to see, in the evening, 
the herd assembled round the gamme to be milked. On all the hills around, 
every thing is in an instant full of life and motion. The busy dogs are every 
where barking, and bringing the mass nearer and nearer; and the rein-deer 
bound and run, stand still, and bound again in an indescribable variety of 
movements. When the feeding animal, frightened by the dog, raises 
.his head and displays aloft his lai^e and proud antlers, what a beautiful 
and majestic sight ! And when he courses over the ground, how fleet and 
light are his movements! We never hear the foot on the earth, and nothing 
but the incessant crackling of his knee-joints, as if produced by a repetition 
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of electric shocks:* a singular noise, and firom the number of rein-deer by 
whom it is at once produced, it is heard at a great distance. When all fhe 
three or four hundred at last reach the gamme, they stand still, or repose 
themselves, or frisk about in confidence among one another, play with their 
antlers against each other, or in groups surround a patch of moss. When 
the maids run about with their milk vessels from deer to deer, the brother or 
servant throws a bark halter round the antlers of the animal which she points 
out to them, and draws it towards her: the animal struggles, and is un- 
willingto follow the halter, and the maid laughs at and enjoys the great 
labour of her brother, and wantonly allows it to get loose that he may 
again catch it for her. The father and mother have quietly brought theiir's 
together, and filled many a vessel, and now begin to scold them for their 
wanton behaviour, which has scared the whole flock. Who would bot then 
think on Laban, on Leah, Rachel, and Jacob ? When the herd at last 
stretches itself to the number of so many hundreds at once, round about the 
gamme, we imagine we are beholding a whole encampment,, and the com^- 
manding mind, which presides over the whole, in the middle. 

They were already returning from their summer pasturage on the high 
mountains along the sea, to the woods which surround, the church of Kauto- * 
kejno. Numbers had already gone before them, and numbers were still to 
follow. They descend, in fact, always more and more from the mountains 
the farther they advance into the country; for towards the interior there are 
no longer any ranges of mountains^ and mountains are visible only above the 
Fiords*: the highest are precisely where they are straitened between two Fiords. 
The view from Nuppi Vara, towards the south, stretches therefore over an end- 
less level, on which Sallivara, Dasko-Vara,. Stora-Lipza, &c. seem more like 
hills than mountains* On< the other hand, towards Talvig, and above Kaafiord, 
the whole mass .of mountains suddenly rose, covered with furze for the whole 
length of their course, as if mountains first began there. The rein-deer feed 
there in summer at a heighth of between two thousand and two thousand 
eight hundred Paris feet, and one thousand six hundred feet above the sea. 
The winter gammes of the Laplanders at Kantokejno are not above sev^n 



• The incsttaot <mckUngof the reio-deer in dieir covne is that very sentibly and jodi* 
eipiisly comptrad by M. Schnidt -— Actit durch Schmdtn 4r sm den sudlichMn9madi$ehm 
Laggen. Hambai|, 1894. 
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hundred feet above the. sea. That the Laplanders, the nearer they approach 
to the sea, should also be obliged to drive their flocks higher up the moun- 
tains, is a singular peculiarity of these mountains. 

We left Nuppibye on the evening of the fifth, and reached, about mid-day, 
the border of the long and narrow Zjolmijaure, and the gammeon the brink of 
the lake. It was between four and five English miles from the gamme below 
Nuppivara. The herd belonged to Mathes Sara, my guide, who was to ex* 
change the exhausted rein-deer with fresh ones at this place. The herd, 
however, was at a great distance, and could not be expected before the evening. 
We entered the gamme. The grown-up son was within^ but he did not rise 
up or welcome us, and nobody would have suspected that he had not seen 
his father for a number of days. Distrust had completely blinded him. In 
the evening be went out to the herd with the younger brother, and the 
daughters returned. Why did not the herd also come} Why were they not 
to be millfed at the gamme as usual ? — The women thought the distance too 
great, and it would be too difficult to drive them to the gamme that day. The 
son took the rein*deer that had been employed on the journey along with 
him, but he did not send back fresh ones. The night passed away. In the 
morning still there were no rein-deer. ^' I must seek them myself,'' said 
Mathes Sara. The women told him the place where the herd was feeding. 
He ran about the whole day, and returned breathless and worn out with 
fatigue in the evening, without having seen a single rein-deer. His wife and 
children had given him a false direction, and while he was seeking the herd 
in one quarter, it was driven to one directly the contrary way. It ^id not 
come home this evening any more than the former, and was nowhere to be 
seen in the neighbourhood of the gamme. StiJl less appeared the rein-deer 
which were stipulated for on the following morning. The will of Mathes, it 
seems, was not the will of his family. They did not hold the etranger in sirf^ 
ficient estimation to consent to let him have refn-deer 'for the prosecutioa of 
his journey; and the bargain with the master of the haase had no |K>wer 
over them. Mathes's exhortations and his threats were equally powerless. 
Certainly there was here no patriarchal authority of the lather over his cbil- 
-dren : to cause the 4ther purposely to wander among the desert Aountains, 
and in the wilderness, was no display of aubntissive respeet, Botwiiat breaks 
through all the resolutions of the Laplanders brought Q« at fast alto the 
rein-deer which sfe were in such anxious expectation of. The mother could 
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nol withstand the m^easioQ of Ifa^ brudy. She was moved by a feeling of 
gratituUet whispered a word in the ear of her daughter when she returned 
home late in the evening, and in a few minutes the electric-Iike crackling 
of thecattk^ and the barking of the dogs, announced the anxiously-expected 
arrival of the herd* And yet we had in vain two whole days been seeking 
for them« Her^ the mother evidently had the management of matters: it 
was the same thing also in Nuppibye, where the feminine authority might be 
styled, perhaps, more hard and severe, for the movements of the mistress of 
the house there Were by no means of a mild and gracious nature. The wife 
of Torbem Kaa/iard^ my other Laplander, who was daughter of Michel Sara» 
had also a decisive power over him. Yet how necessary it is to observe a 
foreign nation long and attentively before venturing to pronounce respecting 
its manners and customs. The internal state and condition of these families 
could hardly bear an application to the whole community. For how is it 
possible to separate the idea of a patriarchal authority of the fether from that 
of a nation of Nomades. 

Zjolmijaure^ lies nearly two thousand two hundred and thirty*six English 
feet above the level of the sea; its naked banks still bear no trace of birches 
The LaplaHdefr can procure no firing except the dwarf birch fB0liUa tuma/ 
or mouritaki willow, both of which, it is true, grow very well here as shrubs 
of the beigfath of two or three feet. They run along^the banks of the smi^I 
streams, and wherever they cad find any ntoisture ; and a small stream is 
frequently wholly condealed by them. We can scarcely, however, warm 
ourselves at a fire made of such materials: the leaves alone give out a flame; 
the moist wood goes off in snch thick clouds of smoke, that even the Laplanders 
themselves rush out of their gamme to draw fresh breath. This prevents tha 
people frotti' residing here in the winter. They are compelled to return to 
the woods. Ev^a on the mountains above Talvig, and above Langfiord, where 
the dwarf birches almost entirely disappear, the Laplanders ha^ frequently 
an insufficiency of wood to cook their flesh and their broth, and on that ae-^ 
count the gamme is then often at a. great distance from the place where the 



* ChoUnijattre, according to the English pronunciation. The aboTe is agreeable to Lecm's 
Orfliography of the Lapland words, who tery properly censures Samovich, and would wish to 
tee the Hnngaritii Orthography applied to lApfand words, on account of the connexion bttireea 
«hetwolaDgnftges.^JCi»»tfttesiit5tf&lr» SkMft. To». XL 
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flocks ftfe feeding. The summer qd such heights caonot be of long dun- 
tion; it is as if we were living abore the cloister of the Oreat Bernhardt. 
We never again experienced a fine day on this range of mountains. On the 
sixth of September there was a violent storm in the night from the north*west. 
In the morning, not only the mountains^ but the plains along the kke were 
covered with snow. It is true it did not remain along the banks, but on the 
height it was seen the whole of that and the following day. The sun could 
now no longer draw out flowers and herbs. 

We first put ourselves again in motion about mid-day of the eighth. The fog 
lay deep, and the thermometer stood at only four degrees and a half of Fahren- 
heit, above the freezing point. Mathes was of opinion that there was some 
risk in venturing ourselves in such weather through these wastes^ for the fog 
prevents the view of the distant hills, which are the guides through th6 coun- 
try, and traces of paths on the ground are no where to be found. But it suc- 
ceeded. The fog ascended about two hundred feet, and allowed us just a 
sufiiciency of prospect to enable us not to lose the proper direction. We 
went between four and five miles down the banks of the lake. There we 
found the gamme of - the rich Aslack Niels Sombals. He received us in 
a friendly manner, introduced us himself into the gamme, put the kettle on 
the fire, and cooked a rich and abundant supply of rein-deer flesh for Mathes. 
He mixed milk and meal with the broth of the flesh, and banded it to 
Mathes. The daughter brought me some milk, which she had brought from 
the distant flock in a tin flask, and she insisted with friendly earnestness that 
I .should completely empty it. Without a doubt, the nature of Laplanders 
varies as well as that of other beings. Wbylthould kindness and benevolence 
be strangers to this people alone? 

Mathes conducted me through a lateral valley down towards the lake of Zja- 
rajaure, which was narrowly confined between the steep clay-slate rocks. It 
seems it abounds in fish, which are not only caught by the Laplanders, but also 
rery much by the Finns of Kautokejno. They remain for several weeks in 
summer in a gamme not far from the outlet of the lake, catob the fish, dry it, 
and return with it to Kautokejno, where it serves them for a winter store* 
The high and bare rocks by the side of it give an indescribable dreary and 
dismal character to the water. They at last prevented us from following its 
banks ; and we were obliged to ascend a height of about three hundred feet to 
the westward. Here we saw ourselves in an instant surrouuded with rein- 
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deer. As far as the eye could reach all was in motion, and far and near the 
barking of dogs was incessantly beard. ^^ That is the herd of Aslack Niels 
Sara, my brother's son/' said Mathes, with a tone of self-complacency. 
'^ He is a rich man : he possesses well on for a thousand rein-deer. He has 
every day rein-deer flesh, and he possesses clothes in superflnity. We must 
pass the night in his gamme, for we can no where be better off.'* When we 
got to the gamme, Niels came out. ^^ My dear Madies/' said he, '^ I cannot 
receive you. A few hours ago two Lapland strangers arrived here, who have 
taken up all my spare room." So we were obliged to go on. After we had 
been half an hour on our way, Mathes said to me, with a tone that indicated 
the state of his feelings : *^ It was not well done in Niels to refuse us a place 
in his gamme.'' ^^ But how could he help it, when all his spare room 
was already taken up by strangers?" ^* It is all very well," answered he 
with keenness; ^* but where there is room in the heart it is soon found 
in the gamme/' ♦ 

We went to Aslack, Aslackson Sara, the brother of Mathes, on the height 
at the end of the Zjarajaure fCharmjaureJ^ and met there with a friendly re** 
ception. It appeared almost as if the whole country was peopled by the 
jfamily of Sara. And this family was also bound tc^ether by a name peculiar 
to themselves. One could scarcely believe on a first view how important 
this phenomenon is, and how characteristic it is of this people. Wahlenberg, 
in his excellent description of Kemi Lappmaix^k (Stockholm, 1804), has* 
already remarked that all the Laplanders, whether engaged in fishing, or in 
roaming with their rein-deer among the mountains, preserve their pedigree by 
particular names. In the Forpamling of Cuare, the great family of Morotaja 
lives; another great family, JSTtia, the iSagafo, the Mmta^ the Fa//e, Sari^ Padar^ 
&c. To these names they add the baptismal name of John (Jounes in Lap- 
landish); Andrew (Anda)\ 0\\il (Volla); Peter fPieiarJ; Nicholas, or 
Niels fNikkeJj w Aslack, a very common name on the mountains of Kauto- 
kejno. To this is also added the name of the father ; as in the name of the 
mastered our gamme, Aslack Aslackson Sara. In Norway, Sweden, andaiso^n 
Denmark, there are, properly speaking, no femily names; and though they are 
here and there to be found, they owe their origin to a very recent period. If 
the father, for instance, is called OlufNieUan^ the son is perhaps called Ham 



• Hwr er Hitfterum^ da er Huusrumy sayi a Danish Prorerb, which the Gennaos nay well 

enry the IXines. - 
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Olq^kmt and his son again, Carl Hans$iu. The graodaoo has no longer, anj 
dung of the naoie of the grandfiitber, and .relations ar^ not distinguishabjie 
fiK>m their names. If several persons bear the same name, they are distin- 
guished from their places of residence; as Ok Sieetisrud^ and Ole Bidbet^ be* 
cause the former lives at Steensrud, and the other at BioLset. Hence we find 
the names of all the Danish towns very frequently employed as family names* 
This was also the case in Germany, as well as in France and Italy, till the 
power and the consequence of the rising towns produced a middle class be** 
tween the master and the slave, between the prince and the vassal. It still 
prevails in Russia and Poland, and wherever one class oppresses the other^ 
and governs their inclinations. This, it is true, is not now the case in Nor- 
way ; but in this, as well as in many other things, the Norwegians follow the 
old custom* Are the family names of the Laplanders to be considered, there* 
fi>re, as an oM memorial of their perpetual liberty ? If this is the case, we 
ought to hold them in honour. — Oris this an accidental custom of this people, 
which we do not find to prevail among other free nations ? And can we recog- 
aiee the connexion between nations by such umloubted primitive customs? 
Family names, it appears, are also common among the Samoiedes; as also 
among the tribes related to the Laplanders, the Burates, the Ostiacks, and the 
Baschkirs. 

Aslack Aslackson Sara was thinking of leaving the hills of the Zjarajaure, 
and drawing nearer to Kautokejno. We had scarcely set our feet out of the 
door of the ^mme in the morning, when in less than half an hour the house 
was entirely destroyed, and the rein-deer laden with all the utensils, and in 
motion to the new place of destination. They were bound together in rows 
of five with thongs, like the beasts of burden on St. Gotthardt, and they 
were led by the mother and daughter over the mountains, while the father 
went befbre to prepare the new dwelling, and the other children conducted 
the free herd to their place of pasture. The flock amounted to about four 
luindred bead. We had yet seen none under three hundred. With this 
number a family is said to be in moderate prosperity. It can be maintained 
on it. They can afford to kill as many rein-deer as are necessary for food and 
clothing, shoes, and boots, and to sell besides a few rein-deer skins, hides, 
and horns, to the merchants for meal or brandy, or woollen stuffs. On the 
other hand, a family lives very miserably on a hundred of these animals, and 
can hardly keep from starving. Hence, if they are brought down so low, 
they must give up the free pastoral life on the mountains, and draw to- 
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wards the sea, and endeavour as sea Laplanders to gain from that elemeok what 
they can no longer find among the mountains. But their desires are alw«^ 
fixed *on the mountains, and every sea Laplander ei^rly exchanges his huf 
and his earnings for the herd of the F^^/cfi-Laplander. The charms oi a firee 
life among the mountains, and of independence, may have less effect ob th6 
producing of this inclination than the actual good living of the Fieldt ot 
mountain Laplanders, which the sea Laplander cannot even procure on h<4i» 
days. Every day I have seen rein-deer flesh cooked in all these gaimmeS finr 
the whole family, and generally of ybung fawns^ in large iron kettles. '£aeh 
person certainly received more than a pound for his share. When the flesii 
was cooked, it was immediately torn asunder by the master df the hpuse. with 
his fingers, and divided out among the family ; and the eagerness with whtA 
each person received his allowance, and the rapidity with which they ttcote 
as for a wager to tear it with teeth and fingers, are almost incredible, hk thf 
meantime the broth remains in the kettle, and is boiled up with thick r«ii» 
deer milk, with rye or oatmeal, and sometimes, though seldom, with a tittle 
salt. This broth is then distributed, and devoured with the same hungljr 
avidity. The sea Laplander, on the other hand, has only fish, or fish livers^ 
with train-oil, and never has either the means or opportunity of preparing su«i 
costly soups. The former not only relishes his flesh, but finds in it a stroi^; 
nourishment. In fact, how few boors in Norway or Sweden, or even in Oeri 
many, can compare their meals, in point of nutrition, with this. In wtntef\ 
the food of the Laplanders is more multifarious. They then catch an inerei- 
dible number of Ptarmigians (Ryper^ Teirao LagaprnJ^ wood grouse (Trurm) 
and a number of other wild birds, partly to eat, atid partly to sell. They ndt 
uniVequently also shoot a bear, which they eat like the Norwegian peasants: 
They have then also no want of rein-deer flesh; for the firbzen pieces 
may be long preserved. They can even preserve the precious milk in winter^ 
although they can then derive none immediately from the rein-deer. They 
expMe it in harvest to the frost, and preserve the frozen pieces like cheese. 
When melted after a lapse of several months, this milk still tastes fresh and 
deliciously. When a stranger then enters the gamme, whom they wish to 
see, the frozen piece of milk is immediately set to the fire; the guest receives 
a spoon, with which he skims off the softened exterior in proportion as it melts. - 
When he has enough the rest is preserved in the cold for other guests.. Such 
pieces are not unfrequently brought by the Laplanders down to Alten, aod 
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tben^ disposed of to advantage; for the inhabitants of Alten eagerly purchase 
this milk. They use it like cow^-milk, and can mix a good deal of water with 
it without injuring its quality. In its pure state it is even too fat fdr do^ 
mestic purposes. Notwithstanding, even in the middle of summer, each rein- 
deer yields but little milk, it would be quite impossible, especially for any 
length of time^ to consume the whole quantity at once. In October the inilk 
season generally ceases, and recommences about th^ end of June or beginning 
d July. The rein-deer calve about the middle of May. The Laplanders 
call a doe or female rein-deer a vaija, when it has calved in the third year. It 
is allowed to suckle the 'ftwn for six weeks, which is then slaughtered, or 
allowed to provide its own nourishment ; and they can then have milk for 
three or four months. A moderate vuija about the end of July yields the quarter 
of a Swedish kanne * per day f . With a herd of a thousand head the quantity 
procured from all the vaijas would be very considerable, and perhaps sufficient 
to maintain a whole fiimily on milk alone. But their prosperity necessarily re- 
quires the possession of considerable flocks, that they may always be able to 
slaughter a deer when the wants of the family require it, without thereby 
injuring the flourishing condition of the herd. A great part of the Swedish Lap- 
landers in Ketni Lappmark^ and especially in the Forsamling of Enarejlive in 
quite a different manner. They live there for the most part by fishing, and have 
but seldom a few rein-deer; on the other hand they generally possess eight or 
ten shee^, but no cows. In summer they scarcely eat any thing but fish from 
the fresh Water lakes, and drink with great eagerness the water in which the fish 
has been boiled. In winter they must put up with dried fish (Sick^ Salmo 
Lavareius), and with soups (vailing), of water, tir bark, and rein-deer tallow. 
They peel off, in summer, the innermost bark of the firs, divide it in long 
stripes, and hang them in their dwellings to dry for winter stores. When used, 
these stripes of bark are minced in small pieces along with the r^in-deer 
tallow, boiled together for several hours with water, tillin consistency they 
fiwm a thick broth, and then eaten. A little ewe milk, and a few mountain 
brambles-berries (Hiortran^ Rubus ChamaemorusJ^ contribute very little to thi? 



^ The Kanne contuns about eighUtenths of an English wine gallon. — T. 

f Erich Grape J (formerly a clergyman^ at Enontekis, and since 1 807 at Nedercalix, ,near 
Torneo), Bakriffdng ojver Enontekis Socku in Njfa Hundlingar afSvensk. Fiden$k. Selsk. 
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improvement of this wretched diet.* Well may they account the rein-deer 
Laplander happy, and envy his situation. 

We remained but for the space of two English miles with the caravan of 
Aslack Sara. Our way lay down a long flat mountain- valley, covered along 
the declivities with dwarf birches and mountain willows, and at the bottom, 
with marshes, or with innumerable small lakes. There are no distinguished 
objects to be found here ; no where any rocks. We approached one of the 
highest hills of this quarter, the Stora Lipza, and on reaching the foot of it 
we ascended the eastern declivity of the valley, and then we found ourselves 
on a seemingly boundless plain as level as water, perhaps the only one of the 
kind in the whole way from the Northern Ocean. In the middle of the 
plain, and all the way to the Lipza, there was a pretty considerable lake, the 
Jessjaure, and a hut shone over from a peninsula which stretched a great way 
into it. It was one of the numerous dwellings which the Finns of Kauto- 
kejno have built along the banks of the lake. These active and industrious 
men wander about in summer from one lake to another among the mountains, 
catch their fish and dry them, and then repair to other districts, till they are 
driven back by winter to their houses at Kautokejno. They must also derive 
from the mountains the stores for their winter subsistence. It is singular 
enough, that where there is scarcely a twig for firing, where wolves and bears 
only make their appearance on account of the rein-deer, where almost the 
-whole vegetable world is torpid, two classes of people, entirely different, find 
the means of their subsistence in such a different manner. The rein-deer 
have drawn nomades into these mountains, and the innumerable lakes those 
who lived in permanent habitations. 

We might have proceeded about another five English miles over the plain 
of Jessjaure, when we at last began to descend very gently towards Kauto- 
kejno. We followed the small Lipzajock which rose here on the height, and 
by it we were about evening guided to the finest birches which the climatic 
allows to grow again in this place. We hailed them gladly as old absent friends, 
and encamped ourselves for the night in their beneficent neighbourhood. 

According to the barometer we were here one thousand six hundred and 
fifty English feet above the level of the sea, and consequently still at a veiy 



* Wahlenberg Kemi Lappmarks Topographie, 48. 
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considerable beightb. We could therefore have hardly expected to find 
birches much sooner ; they commenced here in fact somewhat higher than 
at Alten. They might be nearly the same here as at the Carajock, which is 
somewhat beneath the country where we passed the night, and about one 
thousand four hundred and fifty-two English feet above the sea. The abso- 
lute limit of birches would therefore at Kautokejno far exceed one thousand 
seven hundred English feet, and perhaps approach to one thousand eight 
hundred English feet ; that is to say, small bushes with their branches creep- 
ing along the ground. Hence this country has gained something over Alt^i 
in point of climate, nearly as much as to correspond with its greater distance 
of a full degree of latitude from the pole. 

We followed along the foot of a small mountain chain from the Storalipza^ 
which we reached at Jessjaure. The flat summit over our nightly places of 
repose was called by Matbes Sara the Little Lipza CLilla LipzaJ ; it was, in 
fact, a continuation of the greater, and both appeared more like hills tba^ 
mountains. Their declivities are neither steep nor rocky ; and they are 
certainly not more than six hundred and forty English feet above the plain, 
though somewhat more than two thousand one hundred and thirty English 
feet above the sea. They are, however, the greatest mountains of that 
quarter ; for Doskovara hardly exceeds them in heighth, or the mountain 
range between the plain of Jessjaure and the stream of Alten. Thes^ 
mountains were certainly not striking externally. They became less and 
less so the deeper we descended the valley ; for they were soon covered with 
birches to the very tops, and with a lively green. About four or five English 
miles from Lipza they had altogether sunk down to the line of vegetation. 
The birches below had acquired the character of woods, and they covered in 
the most agreeable manner the small hills on the banks of the lake^. 
Between these run high rein-deer moss and mountain willows. Many 
places bore a resemblance to the high mountains of Jura. Beneath the 
Gutisjaure the streams were no longer precipitated ov^r cUfi*s: the Muddijock 
creeps in innumerable serpentine windings, as in a flat country, and impedes 
not a little by its high and marshy banks the passage over so small and incon- 
siderable a stream. At last, in the afternoon, we reached the banks of the 
frightful Siaberdasjock. We had already been told at the Zjarazaure of the 
difficulty of passing the river at this season of the year. A Laplander there 
told us that he had had the greatest difficulty in wading through it H||the 
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outlet of the 2(|olmijaure ; and how much more diflScult must it be so many 
miles farther down ! I was inucb struck with this account. Zjolmijaure then 
runs in the middle between Kautokejno and Alten, yet not towards the sea, 
but towards Kautokejno. What a singular course! The descent of the 
country, however, seemed to confirm it; and we were also told by the 
Quans in Kautokejno of the number of lakes which the Siaberdasjock 
must run through from its source to that place. We saw clearly when we 
came to it that the stream must have already run a great way : its breadth, 
its depth, and its great rapidity, were a sufficient proof of it ; and it was not 
without great difficulty that we found a ford. It is the-4>rincipal source of 
the great stream of Alten, and we may well compare it with the Mulde of 
Freyberg, or the FHhe. The distance is, however, undoubtedly greater 
4tt>m Nuppevara, whose southern waters descend in this way towards Kau* 
tokejno than the distance of the other feeders of the stream of Alten ; it is 
even often the double of the distance from a number of the sources which 
are situated towards the frontiers of the kingdom. It is not unimportant to 
remark this ; for this singular separation of the waters between Alten and 
Kautokejno also shews us where we are to look for the* farther continuation 
of the great Kiolen mountains, which are traversed in their whole breadth 
by the Alten-elv below Masi. 

Kautokejno is not far from the banks of the Siaberdasjock. Every trace 
of the mountains hast here vanished : an open flat table-land spreads itself 
out, and wide prospects are opened over marshes covered with vegetation^ 
myra-, and over innumerable Kttle lakes. We are soon surprised with the 
unusual and new prospect of green meadows, with hay-cocks in one quarter, 
and cows pasturing in another; and at last we see little houses ranged like 
a street on both sides of the way, as in a village. On the opposite side of 
the river the neat church is situated, which is also surrounded with bouses. 

Thankfully did I welcome the house of the clergyman. With what 
pleasure we again look upon a table or a chair after having been for some 
time deprived of them! This house is small and miserable, .. and contains 
very few conveniences. But what keen enjoyment may the little tbat we 
find here have given to travellers ! In this season of the year, however, the 
clergyman does not live here himself. He is left by his congregation at the 
end of winter, who direct, their course towards the sea. He generally follows 
them, and passes the summer up among the Fiords. I saw the present 
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animated preacher, M. Luo.di in Alten. . Not^ithstandiDg h^ has been 
accustomed to more southern climates, he found even the winter of Kauto- 
kejno not without its pleasures. The gammes of the Laplanders lie close 
around him, and it is easy to procure from them the produce of their flocks. 
The hunting with large snow shoes (skier) is productive, of much pleasure, 
and diversity of occupation, and supplies the dexterous hunter with a rich 
booty in rein-deer, or wild fowl. In winter the merchants leave Torneo for 
the feirs of Talvig, Quananger, andUtsjocki, on the sea-coast, and generally 
go through Kautokejno; or the merchants of Finmark proceed through it on 
their way to Torneo wjth fish and hides, firom whence they return with 
butter, medicines, and other productions of southern latitudes. There are 
also in winter several factories belonging to the merchants of Aiten, for the 
purpose of carrying on trade with the Laplanders, who then live in its 
vicinity. In summer only are these regions dreary and waste. In winter 
they become animated. 

The small houses on the left side of the river, to the number of thirty, 
perhaps, which were all shut up, were not destined to be inhabited. They 
.were the storehouses of the Laplanders, in which are preserved their clothes, 
furs, and winter utensils. They are constructed of birchen stakes, in the 
manner of the northern storehouses [staboe)^ as we universally see them. 
The logs of these houses rest upon piles, which run one or two feet above 
the ground, and between the log and the pile they place overspreading 
horizontal pieces of deal or stones. The mice and rats cannot long ^ keep 
iidd . of the under horizontal plane of the board, and therefore can never 
make their way into the house. The assemblage of these little magazines is 
a social bond, for which the Laplanders are indebted to the introduction of 
the Christian religion. They are unifortnly in the neighbourhood of the 
church, and probably were unknown to the Laplanders before. By receiving 
churches they acquired a point of union among themselves. Here they have 
in reality a fixed property^ but the only one, perhaps, which they possess. 
In these houses, however, they do not lay up their riches, for they have 
■ot yet renounced the singular inclination to conceal or bury their valuable 
articles, and especially coins, below stones in holes and caverns among the 
mountains. The place is known to the proprietor alone, but to none of his 
.£unily. When he is dying he will seldom discover his treasure to his hdr, 
and firom the interminable natuve of the wildernesses among the nountainst 
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it i6 seldom found. It k affirmed that Sweden and Denmark hcive lost 
considerable sums in this way in Lapland ; and the sdiole thing would still 
perhaps take place, if the great want of the precious metals in both kingdoms 
did not oppose a bar to the gratifying of this desire. The Laplanders have 
almost every where become acquainted with. Danish and Swedish bank* 
notes; they receive payment for their rein-decr, hoi:ns, and hides in paper. 
But paper is not well adapted for concealment under stones, or in holes 
and ditches. What is not worn to pieces in the hands of the Laplanders is 
soon probably converted into brandy. 

The fixed and constantly settled inhabitants of Kautok^no consist of eight 
families of Quails, colonists from Finland, and the same who fish during 
summer in the lakes among the mountains for more than twenty English 
miles around. In this way they gain their principal subsistence even fyt 
winter; and they are even enabled to purchase something in addition. 
They do not neglect grazing, however. Each of them keeps some cows and^ 
sheep, which are partly fed on .the beautiful meadows which surround 
Kautokejno^ and the hay collected from them, and partly on rein-<leer moas» 
which they mix up with the hay. The cows are Very fond of it when it h 
dried, and yield good and rich milk from it. The houses of these QoaM 
are certainly slight, but stiU they are houses with perten (schwarz Uuben)^ 
with bed-places, stables, kitchens, and storehouses. Stteh a situation dis* 
poses them for a still greater cultivation, and raises them high above the 
Laplanders. They would certainly yield in nothing to their brethren in 
Tomeo and in Finland, if they had to struggle less with the climMe. They 
have frequently attempted agriculture, I was told by the very intelligent 
sexton, but it would not succeed ; and they w^e equally unsuccessful in 
their attempts to cultivate garden-stuffs. This may in a great measure be 
produced by the numerous lakes and marshes in the bottom of the valley, 
which frequently keep the atmosphere in summer several degrees lovrer than 
at the top of the hills; and in harvest the influence of the sun, vl^hich is 
then more efficacious than even the temperature of the air, is obstructed by 
the low fogs. 

These Quans appear to have been settled here before the emigration to 
Alten in 1708. Were they settled here, when Charles the XI. built the 
Church of Kautokejno, in the year 1660 ? Probably not ; for Tuneld relatesi 
that in the year 1696, only three Finland families (Nyhyggare) were living 

u u 
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in Li^ttBd. ' Kaotokejno belonged then still to Sweden. The king sent a 
iletgymBn here, ^nd honoured the church with a small library of Finnish 
prayer-books and sermons, which are still preserved, and included in this pas- 
torste all the Laplanders, not only the whole way to A! ten, but also along 
die course of the Tana river to the northern boundaries of Sweden, where 
Dttjoeki is at present situated. A church or place of worship (Bethatui) was 
soon erected on the Afjuvara, about half way between Kautokejno and the 
Carasjock, for the sake of the far distant Laplanders who lived on the Tana- 
£lv (Tenojocki), and the Carasjock. But even this church was found at last 
iasufficient ; and it was found necessary on the Swedish side to erect another 
diurcb still where the Utsjocki flows into the Tana river at a place which the 
Korwegians then called and still continue to call Aritzbye. The Swedes, 
IfQiWever, transferred the name of the river to the church. The Lector Von 
Westen, the apostle of the Laplanders, says, indeed, that the Swedes built' 
the Chureh of Utsjocki, as they saw that no concern was taken in Denmark 
about the salvation of the Laplanders,* and he gives us very clearly to un- 
^rstand that they founded their new church on the Danish territories. It i^ 
pfobable, however, that the Laplanders had very small influence on the 
determination of the Swedes, and that they were much more influenced by 
the emigration of the Finlanders in 1708, who proceeded down the Tana 
mer. For this reason probably Utsjocki was not added to Enare, which \t 
Ikis near to, but was provided for as, a chapel of ease, or annexation of 
Kautokejno, which lies at a considerable distance from it. This union con- 
tinued for the space of forty years, with some opposition it is true on the part 
of the Norwegians, who claimed the whole course of the Tana, till at last 
the treaty in 1751, fixing the boundaries between both kingdoms, by 
layin'g down a clear line, put an end to these disputes.f Denmark re- 
nounced her claimal on Utsjocki, and on the other hand Sweden gave up the 
tlhole of the pastorate of Kautokejno to Norway, a tract of country coh- 
tiining fully three thousand eight hundred square English miles, though not 
liiore than one human. habitation for every seven square miles. Immediately 
after this agreement, in 1747) Sweden removed the then clergyman of Kauto- 
k(§nb, who was afterwards to be appointed from Norway, to Utsjocki, separated 
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Enaie from Kusamoy and anne^ced it to Utsjocki w being mueb nmpiir^ 
Some chaogoa alao took place on the part of Norway. The church ^of Ma|| 
for the mountain Laplanders, who were reckoned to belong to Norw«jr«> 
became now superfluous, and a great burden could now be remored fran 
the clergyman of Talvig who had the chaige of them in winter, Th» 
congr^;ation of Masi was joined to the church of Kautokejno, from whicb 
the way was neither long nor difficult ; and the increase of the congrega? 
tion by this annexation is still felt, for the church is at present too small» 
and unable to hold the congregation. The new Finlaifdish colonic were by 
this agreement divided between both churches. Those who dwelt on tb« 
Carasjock, and deeper down towards the mouth of the Tana, became Nof* 
wegians, while tho^e who settled on the right bank of the stream did oPt 
change the Swedish authority. For the convenience of the fprgier, the Npm 
wegians transferred the church of Afjuvara to the Carasjock, a^d Afjuvam 
&U into that state of ruin and waste, which from its situatip9 among. tbff 
barren mountains seems to have been destined to it by nature* On.tbt 
other hand, the Finlanders of Carasjock live in the midst of a wood of Scotch 
firs, along a stream abounding in fish and surrounded by rich meadows* Xttfgn 
were therefcNre enabled to build houses and other conveniences as 9I; Elver 
backen in Alten, and we here see again, as well as there, almost a cpmpieto 
village. In the year 1807 a new and large church was built for, them^ Their 
eountrymen, at the mouth of the Tana, seem to succeed very well also there: 
they have built houses for themselves, notwithstanding they are above there-i 
gion of firs; they have enclosed meadows, and feed cows and sheep. But gmin 
did not succeed better with them than with the inhabitants of Utsjocki. It seems, 
as if gmin would not thrive where the Scotch firs will no longer grow* Wahr> 
lenbeig names two Norwegian' places on the Tana inhabited by Finlanders t 
Seida, three Swedish miles above the mouth of the Tana, with three families; 
and Polmackffour miles still higher up, with six or seven prosperous families^. 
Seida lies on the usual way from Alten to Wardoehuus; for to avcnd the 
dangerous passage by water along an open coast sheltered by nQ islands^ 
the royal functionaries are in the habit of proceeding to Wardoe by entering* 
from Kielvig the Laxefioid, then going over Hops-eid, and entering tb.e^ 
Tanafiord, and at last ascending the Tana to Seida. From this place there 

* Wahlenberg, Kemi Ltpp. 49, 4f . 
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is a distance of about nine or ten English miles over land to the Yamn*^ 
gevfiord, up which they ascend with g;reat ease to the island of Waiid5e» 
which lies before it. These places now belong to the congregation of Tarn, 
witb which they form an annexation to the Prastegieldt of &olle6ord. 

Thus» to the remotest boundaries of the country, the Finlanders or Quins 
-liye in fiied habitations: they have not merely penetrated into the country of 
the Laplanders ; they have actually begun to surround it. They will at last 
proceed from the mouth of the Tana to cover the coasts of the Fiords, as in 
Altenfiord. The unfortunate race of Laplanders is driven higher and higher 
up the mountains, cut off irom communication, and in some measure de« 
stroyed for want of subsistence. This is the fate of every people who set 
themselves i^inst cultivation, and are surrounded by a people making a 
rapid progress in civilization. The cultivation of the wastes of Bareba io^ 
Siberia, and the wonderful growth of .Kentucky and Tenessee in America,* 
have in our times driven out nations of nomade shepherds, and extinguished 
almost the very names of many of them. 

Though the boundaries of the two neighbouring kingdoms are oow deter^ 
mined with geometrical accuracy, and though each of the countries know» 
very correctly from what Laplander or Quan it has a right to demand con- 
tributions, yet this has not been sufficient to nemove every cause of dispute* 
The important salmon fisheries of the Tana very frequently set the £shem 
who live neap one another at^ variance, and these quarrels are transferred to 
their governments. The large fat and very excellent salmon of the Tana 
waa fonnerly an object of exportation from Finmark to Holland; and we 
often hear that the Dutch would not look on any other salmon after the usual 
eajgo arrived from the Tana. This trade has almost entirely ceased : there it 
BOW seldom more than fifty barrels of salmon exported from jGoldholm^ the 
trading place on the Tanafiord; for the inhabitants there* now require the 
salmon for, their own subsistence. They place their contrivances (Stdngtel) 
wherever they imagine the greatest number of fish will go, without coiv 
eeraing themselves about political boundaries. The Swedes catch . their 
stores on the Norwegian Side, and the Norwegians frequently place, their 
stakes (Skmgen) on the Swedish side of the river. If the person who is 
situated high up the river catches fewer, he complains that the person 
below bin^ prevents the salmon from coming up. If the Noni'egian has 
JMt with great success one year in a particular place, the Swede will en- 
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dieavour to get the start of him the following year by placing his con- 
trivances there. The Norwegians in the same way usurp the Swedish 
stations. The whole breadth of the river is frequently covered,, and the 
salmon, according to the accounts of those higher up the river, are all caught 
at once. On this subject the complaints have become very loud ; they have 
already reached the central boards of audience (CentraUBchJirdm) of Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen ; and commissioners have more thao once been dis- 
patched to put an end to their differences. This might easily be done if two 
kingdoms were not concerned in the dispute. The excellent salmon regula- 
tions at Alten, by which each salmon fisher is shown where he is to set bis 
net, and how far he is to go into the river, might easily be applied to the Taqa^ 
But to effect this the Swe<Ush and Danish commissioners must be agreed. 
The former reside in Tomeo, and their business brings them only in winter 
to Utsjocki. The Danish magistrate can seldom fall in with them, and he 
cannot always commit the business to a person capable of bringing it to a 
conclusion. The affair is of some importance for the province. If the 
salmon fishery has drawn the Quans down the Tana, the security of their 
employment cannot be a matter of indifference to them. 

Kautokejno lies eight hundred and thirty-four English feet above the 
surface of the sea, and actually at the southern or eastern declivity of the 
Kiolen mountains. For though the waters fiow towards the Frozen Ocean 
and not towards Sweden, we can however reach the sea in Sweden without 
going over the smallest mountain ; but we cannot reach Alten* without tra* 
versing the mbuntains in their entire breadth. We cannot too often repeat 
this^ so long as we find in books that these mountains run for the whole 
iength of their course along the Norwegian and Swedish boundaries, and so 
long as we are told that they divide themselves at the source of the Tana 
into two arms, the one of which is lost at Yadsoe,'and the other runs in the 
direction of Finland, between Russia and Swedish Lapland. And yet the 
maps of Baron Hermelin have pointed out the course sd beautifully and ac* 
curatelyf There is not the slightest trace of theKiolen mountains on the other 
side of the Tana> Kautokejno, 'Masi, the Carasjock, ^nd then the Tana and 
the Tanafiord, are the southern and eastern boundaries of the range of moun^ 
tains. To the north of this line there is stiJl a continued elevation of more 
than a thousand feet, with summits on it upwards of two thousand feet in 
heighth. But eastwards, towards Vadsoe, the country becomes a plain, and 
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though insulated mountains still occur, they are scattered without order, and 
bear no trace of the connexion of a range of mountains. Towards Finland the 
separators of the waters of both oceans sink so low, that on the level, moun* 
tainless, and marshy plains of the Jvalojocki in Enare, not only birches thrive 
and Scotch firs, but even spruce firs stretch up towards the Frozen Ocean.* 
The Kiolen mountains split between the Fiords of Finmark ; and with Sverholt 
between Porsanger and Laxefiord, with the Nordkyn between Laxe and 
Tanafiord, they sink into the ocean. 

It is singular undoubtedly that the river of Alten (AlcUajock) should run 
through the midst of the mountains, but however singular, it is not the less 
certain ; the river dashes over perpetual falls all the way from Masi ; the 
valley through which it runs becomes narrowed, and the mountains rise like 
perpendicular rocks above the water. The bed of the river becomes at last a 
fissure, and no person has yet followed it into the straits, through which it 
makes its way at the water-fall of Pursoronka, about fifteen English miles 
above Alten. 

The valley of the Rhone divides in the same manner a chain of mountains 
in. its whole breadth ; and the whole of Jura is also traversed by the Rhone 
below Geneva, and by the Isere at the Pass des Echelles. 

Even the rocks and the internal contents of the mountains point out this 
course. From Kautokejno eastwards, and towards Kola and Finland, we 
no longer find the rocks of which the mountains of Alten are composed, and 
gneiss and granite, which in the whole way firom the Frozen Ocean could 
not break through the newer formations, become now predominant for whole 
tracts of country. 

At our first nights stations in the wood in the Altens-Elv oUr rein-deer 
pastured on a rock, the white colour of which appeared even through the 
bright rein-deer moss. It was still the same quartz and quartzy sand-stone, 
only with a few lyhite n^ica folia rarely intervening, which I had already 
seen in the neighbourhood of Kongshofmark, and at the Skaanevara, I did 
not expect it would be otherwise; for Akka Solki, above Talvig, seemed to 
prove that newer rocks resting on older filled the interior of Altensfiord. I 
was not therefore surprised when, at our second nightly station, the mica- 
slate made its appearance with continuous mica, and with a numbef of small 

• WaUanberg. 
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garnets ; and containing a number of grey quartz beds. The strata lay almost 
horizontally, and dipped only a very little towards the west. But this mica- 
slate did not continue. On the declivities towards Nuppivara it sQon 
became shining clay-slate, entirely similar to that of Kielvig ; and farther oh 
the clay-slate again appeared with indistinct marks, and with the effects pro- 
duced on it by the weather, which rendered it so disagreeable in appearance 
at Kongshavnsfieldt.and at Talvig. No rocks rise out of the flat summits of 
these mountains : we must investigate their contents from the few blocks 
which are not wholly covered ; so that we can seldom find places which are 
not rendered wholly undistinguishable by the weather. High ranges of rockS) 
precipices, and deep valleys, in general appear only where the strata are very 
much inclined ; for if they are nearly horizontal^ the hills are separated from 
each other not by two valleys, but by comparatively inconsiderable hollows 
scooped out by the streams, and the internal structure of the hills reidains 
concealed from us. If we then ascend the mountains, we go continually from 
older to newer rocks ; and we shall not again find, as at Montblanc, and in many 
other places in Switzerland, and even at Akkasoiki, on the summit which w^ 
have attained with so much difficulty, the same stratum which we could have 
equally well observed in the line in which it stretches in the bottom of the 
valley. The formations of the regions of Nuppivara, or along the Zjolmijaure 
may therefore, without hazarding much, be deemed newer than those which 
appear on the Carasjock, or in the height of the Gurja valley. Here also we 
no where again see pure continuous mica; the micaceous, quartzy clay-slate 
wholly usurps its place, and not unfrequently there appear between the strata 
thick beds of a small granular rock composed of black diallage, and white 
felspar with much iron pyrites. In the rocks of the Zjarajaure the clay-siate 
becomes black, and quite similar to drawing slate, and that increases in no 
small degree the melancholy impession of the lake. Farther on, towards the 
mountains of Lipza and Jessjaure, when a block on the plain betrays iti 
contents, it is almost always that small granular mixture of diallage and 
felspar which constitutes the formation of Bratholm, and of the rocks at the 
saw-mill at Alten. There is no where a trace of gneiss, nothing even to 
indicate it. Finally^ along the Muddejock, and down towards the Siaberdas*^ 
jock; the mical-slkte again appeared ; or rather hornblende slate ; for the small 
it>cks are black from the small granular hornblende, and the mica-slate 
appears subordinate. Farther on» the marshes towards Kautokejno prevented 
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all discovery of the stones beqeath them ; but at Rautokejno itself, on the 
small hills in its vicinity, we not only perceive again the gneiss to ^hich we 
have so long been strangers, but also the granite ivhich is so rare throughout 
the north. How much we are struck with these white fresh and shining 
masses after beinjg so long without seeing them ! Yellowish white mother of 
pearl felspar, with grey transparent shining diamond quartz in small granular 
mixture, and insulated black mica folia between. We must, however, look 
a great way in every direction before we again find this stone above the 
surface. The land does not rise sufficiently : rocks are altogether out of the 
question. 

Hence granite is the base of the Kiolen mountains in Finmark ; and primi- 
tive clay-slate, diallage- stone, and more rarely mica-slate, are the masses with 
which they are elevated. But even these stones no longer appear beyond the 
Tana, and consequently the Kiolen mountains also do not appear. Mica- 
slate also appears here and there in the gneiss, with lime-stone beds in itr 
as on the way from Seida to Vadsoe ; but this mica-slate may be also older 
than that which appears without gneiss at Talvig and Alten. 

This remnant of these mountains between the Altens and Tana-El v is not 
upon the whole higher than what lies between Kautokejno and Alten, and in 
point of heighth can by no means be compared with the mountains which 
run between Nordland and Finmark. I looked over this part of the moun- 
tain range from Akkasolki. There was no elevation visible from them which 
had attained the region of perpetual snow, except perhaps the solitary Vorie 
Duder, several miles above the source of the Porsanger-Elv, which is the 
highest eminence of these districts, and probably approaches near to three 
thousand six hundred and twenty English feet in heighth. Rastekaise, the 
highest between the Carasjock and the Laxefiord, is not clear of snow till 
August, aq^ spots of snow still continue to lie on its declivities. It may be 
at least three thousand two hundred English feet in heighth. There is no 
higher mountains either eastwards or southwards till we come to Ural* 
Throughout all Finland there is probably no height which exceeds the 
v^etation of birches ; and therefore there is no mountain above two thousand 
one hundred and thirty English feet in heighth. There is none even towards 
the Russian frontiers and the White Sea. Small mountains of a few miles 
in extent are scattered over the country here without any visible conncxioo; 
Apd what is exceedingly remarkable, the^ are not more frequent evea at tb# 
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reparation of the waters between the Bothnian Gulph and the White Sea 
than more near to the mouths of the rivers. Such a snaall mov|ntain is^ 
Peldoive, between the Tana and the Enaretrask, only a few miles distant 
from the great range of mountains. Hence it ma^ here rise above the birch 
region, and may actually be more than two thousand one hundred and thirty 
English feet in heighth. 

LiPPAJAERFWi, the 13th of September. Thesexton in Kautokejnoand two 
Finlanders accompanied me over to Sweden, and I soon found how much I 
gained in not travelling with rein-deer. Notwithstanding the shortness of 
our day's journey, the animals were generally so wearied in the evening 
that we were obliged to drag them on by force ; and at times, when we were 
most disposed to proceed with expedition on our journey, we were obliged 
to search for moss-fields on their account. The Quans, on the other band, 
were determined and jovial men, who. knew no difficulty in the road, and 
who were in the same good humour in the evening as at their first outset in 
the morning. The sexton is an important person^e among them, for he 
translates phrase by phrase to the congregation the Danish, sermons of the 
clergyman into the Finnish or Laplandish languages. Although his transla- 
tions may frequently fail to convey the sense of what is delivered, which we 
may easily believe, yet this occupation necessarily gives him the habit of 
connecting propositions together, which must have «ome influence onjhe 
rest of his conduct, and from which a traveller with no small pleasure feels 
the beneficial consequences. It would no doubt be nK>re advantageous for 
the Laplanders, if the preacher did not stand in need of this troublesome 
assistance ; but the attempts of the Danish government to accomplish this 
have been always hitherto unsuccessful. An attempt was made in the b(egin- 
ning of the former century to send young Laplanders to Drontheim to be 
there educated, and afterwards formed into Lapland preachers at Copenhagen. 
In 17^4 a particular seminary was established in Dronthein^ in which young 
persons were instructed in the language of Lapland, to be afterwards employed 
as missionaries in Finmark. Both these attempts have proved unsuccessful. 
In 1774 they fell upon a plan still less likely to succeed. The Laplanders 
were to learn Danish ; their youth were to receive their education through 
the medium of that language, and in this manner it was hoped that the Da- 
nish would be every where introduced, and become the prevailing tongue 
•*— a Herculean undertaking, which no government has yet been ^le to 
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execute, and probably never will ; for of all its peculiarities, a nation rea- 
sonably eonsiders its language as the most sacred and inalienable ; as nothing 
more loudly and immediately excites the feeling of freedom and independence. 
If a language has ever sunk under the pressure of a conquering nation, this 
wonder has not been effected by regulations of police. The people are 
either wholly extinguished, and their language along with them, as was the 
6ase with the Venedi (Wenden) in Liineburg, and in many other parts of 
Germany, or the ruling language is so often introduced in all the civil and 
domestic relations which connect two active nations together, that nothing 
remains to be communicated in the old speech of their fathers but the 
memorials of former times. But in such a case the language so introduced 
generally gains as much from that which is supplanted as the latter does 
ftom it. The language of the Norwegians and the French became a peculiar 
Norman dialect, as the Norwegians adopted the French usages and customs 
along with their own *. The Anglo-Saxon, French, and Danish, became 
English, as the English were formed of the Norman conquerors, the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the Danes. In this way it is true the Danish language has not 
made any great progress among the Laplanders ; and Fieldt, or mountain 
Laplanders, who are too remote from the sea to come much in contact with 
the Norwegians, very seldom yet understand a word of Danish. But how 
much greater is their confidence, where the preacher can address them in 
fheir own language! What was not the violent and proud Thomas Von 
Westen enabled to effect from this circumstance ? And in like manner the 
mild and philosophical Simon Kildal at Stegen ? With the very best inten- 
tions, the preacher can do very little good through an interpreter; and so 
long as the preacher himself is not in a condition to rectify the singular 
ideas of the Laplanders, they have merely with the adoption of the Christian 
religion exchanged an old superstition for a new one. They are frequently 
praised as good Christians, on account of their eagerness to receive the 
sacrament in the church as often as possible ; but they merely do so, as it 
appears, because they look upon the sacrament as a sort of charm to preserve 
them from tl)e attempts of evil spirits. It is not long since they always 
took a cloth into church with the^, into which they spit out the sacramental 
bread, which they then wrapt carefully up, and divided at home into 

• GibboD, Ckap. LVI. Note 17. 
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looumerable small crumbs. Ereiy beast of their herd received so lojD^,as 
any remained one of these crumbs, and the Laplanders were convinced that 
bv this means the flock would be secure from all injui^. It would certainly 
be easier to persuade young people, especially ifi Nordland, to undertake 
the study of the Lapland language, if they had a certainty of being pro- 
moted to good situations afterwards, than to do any good by preaching in 
the Danish language to the Laplanders. Would any clergyman ever repent 
his having learned the Lapland language, and thereby communicated instruc- 
tion to the Laplanders, even though in a short time he should be removed 
far from that people into the southern part of the country ? 

We embarked in a boat at Kautokejno, and ascended the Kautokejno-J^lv 
for about an English mile to the first waterfalls which retard the nayigatioji* 
Hitherto the rirer resembled a landlake : it is broad, and almost motion- 
less, and y^t it produces excellent trout, which may well be compared with 
those of the Bartholomaeus Lake, in Berohtesgaden. We landed ampng 
small birch bushes, and proceeded over almost imperceptible hills, and over 
rein-deer moss, t;ill we came to Sopadosjaure, when we again entered the 
boat, and crossed over the lake. Another English mile on land brought us 
to the banks of the Jeaudisjaure ; and from this by a small Eiv we arrived tt 
the somewhat larger Calislgaure. Every lake is here taken advanti^ of 1^ 
shorten (he way, and render it less difficult; and the country i9 not spariilg 
of them; for the innumerable multitude of small lakes which follow one 
another in this plain is quite incredible. It seems as if the country were not 
now intersected by vallies but by tunnels fjlaehe irichUrJ^ the bottoms of 
which are now occupied by the lakes. At the Na^eckjaure we found the 
hut and the fishing utensils of one of the Quans : he had been there for 
several weeks, but he had still hopes of farther success. The fish do not 
shun the severe climate, or rather they eagerly crowd to it; for from the 
great quantity annually caught in the lakes, we could hardly expect that in 
the following summer they should increase to such a degree as always to 
supply the waste of the former. The principal fishery is always directed 
towards the sick (salmo lamretusj^ which abounds in every lake. The pike 
is not so common. The former is dried by the Quans on wooden erectionp 
in nearly the same way as the cod and the tey are dried on the sea-shore. 
When they want to eat it, few preparations are necessary. I have often 
wondered at the manner in which my three guides produced their dried fisli, 
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fixed them on the points of pieces of dry stick, and surrounded the whol^ 
of the fire with these spits. If the fish wiere roasted so as to appear brovrn, 
and approaching to being burnt, they consuoQed it without any other pre- 
paration, and, as it appeared to roe, with a singular relish. The potatoe is 
praised on account of the small preparation which it requires to be eatable. 
The sick scarcely requires a greater expence of time and labour. It forms 
the principal diet of the Quans, and they are seldom able to procure, in 
addition to it, the Norwegian bread, called ^ddbrod^ which is thin as paper, 
unleavened, and made of the bran of barley or oats, and baked on stones or 
iron plates. 

The fish of the lakes has the reputation of being fatter and more savoury 
than what is procured in the rivers. The rivers, however, afibrd an earlier 
supply in spring than the lakes, which^ lie higher, and are not visited so 
early. 

The Quans drew the boat ashore from the Natgieckjaure with great 
activity, and proceeded with it for a considerable space till we came to a 
small and rapid stream, the Bojaweckiejock. I perceived from the ease 
with which it was carried that a particular boat on each lake is not essentially 
necessary. The nearest way between two lakes lying near to one another 
18 in feet frequently pointed out by round stakes, which lie behind one 
another at about the distance of the length of a boat. The boat glides lightly 
by means of these stakes over the inequalities of the surface, and little more 
is requisite than the strength of a single ijian to draw it over the gentle hills. 

Bojaweckiejock, which Skjoldebrand call6 Poiovairijock ♦, is one of the 
principal sources of the Kautokejno-Elv, and consequently of the Altajock, 
or the great Altens-Elv. It was but a rivulet, however, and in no wise to 
be compared with the furious Siaberdasjock. We proceeded up numerous 
turnings and windings through small but close birch aqd alder bushes. The 
stream frequently all of a sudden dashes through stones, between which the 
boat can scarcely find sufficient depth to proceed ; but in the serpentine 
windings the water becomes again still and gentle, like a river in a flat 
couptry, in the Ellernbruch. We pushed the boat up for at least seven 
English miles, till we reached the Aibyjaure, from which it issues. There 
we already perceived traces of the neighbouring kingdom. Notwithstanding 

• Voy. au Cap Nord, 135. 
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we were still on the Norwegian territories, the Swedish Finns had however 
set their nets in this lake. The access to it is, in fact, easier to them than 
to the Quans of Kautokejno; for as we got on land on the opposite bank 
of the Aiby-jaure, in moonlight, we had scarcely to proceed more than two 
English miles over hills, which were white with rein-deer moss, when we 
came to the banks of the Jedeckejaure, whose waters touch the boundaries 
of the kingdoms. The fishery of this frontier-lake has always, however, 
been the undisputed property of the Swedish Finns. ' 

We took up our quarters here at the foot of the steep hills which environ 
the lake. The mooB shone bright and full on the unruffled water, and threw 
a pale light on the points covered with birch bushes, which projected into 
the lake. The leaves of the bushes above us scarcely seemed to move ; the 
boughs waved softly towards^ tlie water, as if they were desirouB of being 
reflected in the moonlight. How easily could I have here dreamed that I 
was at a lake in Holstein, and forgot that I was on the greatest heighth which 
separates the waters of Lapland ! As the fire began to blaze among the 
birches, and the Quans lay around it busied with the roasting of their fish 
on the points of sticks, the whole appeared such an original, and such a 
clear, peaceful, and animated moon light, landscape, that no person, however 
rapidly it might have disappeared from his sight, would ever have forgotten, 
constantly to number it among the most agreeable dreams of life. 

The bright sun of the fellowing morning covered the moss for a moment 
with a tight rhime; but before we were in motion it had again disappeared. 
The whole night through we had no frost. Such a climate in the middle of 
September, and in such a latitude, banishes every thought of perpetual snow 
or uninterrupted winter on these plains. I saw a great way all over the 
country, where there were hills enough, but no mountains; but even on 
those heights there was no where the smallest trace of spots of snow to be 
seen. The birches appeared every where as small bushes to the very summit, 
and their green formed a strong contrast with the rein-^deer moss below. 
And yet we were here at the greatest heigh th between the Bothnian Gulph • 
and the Frozen Ocean, and this heighth was in fact by no means inconsi* 
derable. The barometer stood on the banks of the Jedeckejaure at twenty-six 
Paris inches, S. 4 lines, and assigned to this frontier-lake a heighth of one 
thousand three hundred and seventy-eight English feet above the sea. Boi- 
aweekiejock was even two hundred feet above Kautokejno, and one thousand,.. 
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one hundred and fifty-five English feet above the sea. We went through 
between Jeaurisvara and Salvasvaddo, both on the separation of the waters, 
the former perhaps five hundred, and the latter scarcely four hundred feet 
above the plain. These are, however, the greatest elevations of the country, 
one thousand seven hundred English feet above the sea; and therefore they 
prove, though merely hills, that the two kingdoms are no longer separated 
here by a range of mountains, but only by a height, somewhat in the same 
manner as the Black Sea is separated in Poland from the Baltic. 

At the end of the Jedeckejaure the boundary of the two kingdoms runs 
over the summit of Jeaurisvara, and close past Salvasvaddo. It is veiy 
striking; for a broad way cut through the birch bushes allows it to be seen 
at a great distance ; and the Rose, or March-stone, appears on Jeaurisvara 
like a monument. La Tocnaye is in the right, when he asserts that no 
boundary was perhaps ever drawn with equal accuracy as this, even through 
the most remote and almost inaccessible wildernesses. For a length of one 
thousand one hundred and ninety-six English miles it is every where deter- 
mined, even to an inch. The march-stones rest on firm plates, in which 
the point of commencement is accurately pointed out ; above this the whole 
has the form of a tower of uncemented stones, three ells in heighth, and 
nine in circumference. On the top of all there are five particular stones; 
one in the middle with the King of Denmark^s name on the Norwegian, and 
the King of Sweden's name on the Swedish side. Two lines cut out on the 
under part of the stone point out the direction in which the next rvses are to 
be sought. Two other stones, the directors^ are situated on the continuation 
of those lines, some feet from the middle stone, to point out this direction of 
the course of the boundary line. Two other stones, the wf/nesse9, surround 
the middle stone on other sides, that its place may be still more determinately 
ascertained, if any accident should remove the stone from its proper place. 
Setween the roses the wood is every way cut through for a breadth of sixteen 
ells, so that the one rose may generally be seen from the other. They are 
seldom more than four English miles from one another^ The two govern* 
ments have besides deposited a very accurate description and plan of all their 
doings in every parish which the boundary touches, to which there is added 
a very minute description of the boundary, so far as it is connected with 
that Prastegieldt. These documents are subscribed by all the Danish and 
Swedish commissioners who were present at the fixing the boundaries, and 
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tfaej are carefully preserved in the churches. Besides all this, in the boundary 
treaty of the fnd of October, 17^1 » it is stipulated that the limits shall every 
ten years be investigated, the rases kept in order> and the wood again cut ; 
and notwithstanding it is not nientioned in the treaty that new commis- 
sions should be issued from the two kingdoms, this actually took place 
in 17S6 and 1806, and the boundaries were throughout their'whole extent 
{torn Svinesund at StrSmstad to Russian Lapland of new gone over and 
improved. It is scarcely possible for two neighbouring proprietors, or 
even two neighbouring householders, to ascertain the limits of their respective 
propert^ies with such accuracy. 

These boundaries were frequently, however, the occasion of differences 
between the two countries, and the cause of bloody wars. The active 
Charles the 18th of Sweden, " a great king, a bad citizen, a perfect statesman, 
harsh, tyrannical and cruel, but who had always the honour and the good 
of the state in view," * soon after bis accession to the government, had irre- 
parably deprived the Norwegian rulers of the old frontiers which formerly 
stretched to the Bothnian Gulph, and even to Uleoborg, and which, under 
the kings who governed in common after the Calmar union had been ren^ 
dered dubious and unfixed; for Charles the 19th first divided the whole 
of Swedish Lapland into pastorates, sent missionaries and clergymen among 
the Laplanders, and built churches in the most remote wildernesses. The 
possession decided the boundaries, and the Norwegians had no settlements 
on this sideof themouutains. In fact these districts might have been con- 
sidered as lost to Norway after the mouths of the great rivers of Piteo, Luleo, 
and Torneo, were occupied by Swedes and not Norwegians, in the middle 
of the 14th century ; for the advantages to be derived from that part of 
Lapland, above these streams, now fell into Swedish hands, and the pro- 
duce of the chace was conveyed by the easier course down the rivers, in- 
stead of over the mountains to the sea-coast.-f Charles the 13th con-* 
nected the countries still more intimately with Sweden, when he introduced 



• The words of 6iuta?iM tbe Ird. 1b bit writiDgm L Eologj on Torsientohn. 

f In the jear 1SS6, FIteo and its enTirons (dens Oedemnrk) were confirmed to the prefect 
XDr0st) Niels Abidrnsen on tfcconnt of the laboar which he had bestowed in making this 
eenntry araMe, and enltivating if« In the year ISM the cbnrch of Torneo was consecrated by 
the archbishop of Upsal. SMning Gumh Geographk. 110. 
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civil authorities^ there, appoirvtod Haradshofdinger, and sent out Fogde to. 
demand tuxes. But his embitioD was not satisfied with these- internal con- . 
quests. lie knew the value of the fisheries on the sea-coasts, and to brings 
these coasts under the Swedish dominion Mas an idea which he long foU. 
lowed with great ptTscvcrance and obstinacy. With this view he procured 
a cession in a public article in the treaty with the Russians at Teusin, near 
Narva, on the 18th of May, 1596, of all the countries which lay between 
East Bothnia and the YardUgerfiord ; but a secret article extended this 
cession an immense way farther. The Czar renounced in favour of Sweden 
all his claims on Fiumark, and a great part of Nordland , probably as far. 
as ever the Russians had proceeded down the coast as robbers, or per- 
haps as far as Charles might d4?tormine the bounds of the cession. These 
Swedish plans would have remained long concealed from Christian the 4th 
of Denmark, if an accident had not discovered them. For as he com- 
missioned from Antwerp the maps which were then published there by the 
well-known geographers Ortelius and Hondius, be found to his astonish- 
ment on a new map of the northern kingdoms, that Finmark, and a part of 
Nordland, to the Tysfiord, were separated by a strong boundary line from 
Norway, and distinguished by the same colour as Sweden. He wrote to 
Ortelius, and asked him the cause of this singular delineation of the limits. 
He was answered by the geographer that in this he had followed the 
directions of a French captain, who, in the last war between Russia and 
Sweden, had accompanied General Jacques de la Gardie^ and been em- 
ployed at the peace, and who, after bis return, had published at Rochelle , 
an account of the whole war in French. In this book it was expressly 
stated as one of the articles of the treaty of peace that the Czar would not 
prevent the Swedes in any manner from levying contributions on all the 
Laplanders down to the Malangerfiord*. The King of Sweden did not con- 
tent himself with empty words; he endeavoured immediately to avail himself, 
of this concession, and if he had found a less active and penetrating op* 
ponent in Christian the 4th, he would probably have united the whole of 
Nordland for ever to Sweden. But Christian, in his journey to Wardoehuus, 
had made himself acquainted with a part of these regions, and though he 

• Slmgt Chriitiim IF. BittarU IM. SdOegd Kiobenhaom Vidtmk. SAUk Sctr^Ur 
XII. 69. 
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kwA not beeii able to drive the RussiaDS f^otn Coia, he suoeeedcd'Wifearifap 
preventing the Swedish settlements. His complaints btouglit about a eoo^ 
grass at FIakebeck,in Bieckiagen, in 1608, which, however, was productive 
Miif nothing; for in 1604 the Laplanders in the interior of the Fiord com-: 
plained that the Swedish Fogde had levied taxes on them the whole. way> 
irom Wardoe to Malanger: and with the privileges of Gottenburg, wiitch 
allowed that town a right of fishing in the Varsangerfiord and other, 
harbours of Finmark, Charles ventured at last openly to declare his views 
on the northern coasts. At nearly the same time, the 4th of July, 1610,; 
Stellan Morner was sent as Swedish commissioner with a suite to Tysfiord 
iu the Prastegieldt of Lodinger, with particular instructions not to be 
satisfied with the half of the contributions which might perhaps be offered; 
him by the Danish functionaries.* Liars Loisson was to govern as fc^ed 
all the Laplanders to Finmark, according to the Swedish laws. It is sin* 
gular enough that in the king's instructions for the foged all the small F4ordi 
and bogs of the sea along the whole of the coast are minutely aad, 
accurately described, and more properly named than we .find them since 
in any descriptions of these countries, or in any map or chart, not excepting r 
the latest and best which we owe to the diligence of Pontoppidan. This is 
a sufficient proof of the zeal with which the king had investigated these 
coasts, and how much he had at heart to plant the Swedish colours there. 
The attention of Christian destroyed his extensive plans; The Calmar 
war was to be decisive of the sovereignty of Nordland; and it was unfor*- 
tunate for Sweden. Charles the 9th died, and Gustavua Adolpbus, occu*. 
pied with other plans, was early induced at the peace of Sjorud, in 1613, 
to renounce all the supposed claims and deigns of his fadier; and sinoe. 
that period the Kiolen mountains have always been considered as the 
boundaries of Sweden. If the later emigrations from Finland, and especi- 
ally on the Tana down into Finmark, might be supposed to throw any new 
uncertainty over the boundaries, or to excite any new claims on the part 
of the Swedes, fortunately such misunderstandings have been timely pre- 
vented by the boundary treaty of 17^1* Should this boundary not be 
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dtefwlby^ treaQr^f peaoe, or by a ceisioo of the provinces, it wilt alwajs 
witb the greatest ease be distinctly found out.* 

I bad now entered Sweden. Danisb Finnark was now changed into 
Swedish Lapland, the Finns of the Norwegians were become Lapianders^ 
and the Quins were changed into Finns or Finlanders. The nanie of Finn 
beoecnes irom henceforth honourable, and no longer an object of contempt 
as oa the northern coasts ; and th« hopes excited by the industry and activity 
of the Qsans in Alten were now to appear in full maturity. What does not 
hope accomplish ! The view from Salvasvaddo down towards Sweden over 
movasses covered with dark dwarf birches, and over plains covered with green 
birches,, and at last Scotch fir, seemed fiir from unpleasant, and comparable 
with m'<iny of the views of the plains of Brandenburg, as for instance, witb 
that of the hills at Mittelwalde and Zossen. The uniformity of the level is 
bfoken by the shining lakes between the thickets and the small mouBtaina 
in. Idle distance ; and the Palajoek, which flows through its whole length, 
ffmiies the view through what would otherwise be an unconnected detail of 
marsbes and trees. In the Palajaure, the source of the Palajock^ our atten* 
turn wu turned to the small island of Kintesari with the huts on it. We 
saw distinctly the men who inhabit there in summer; and we felt that we 
ymtf not altogether in a desert. The Finns come up from Palajoen sun, 
and Asb for many weeks in the lake, and then in the nearest Norwegian 
lakes: the inland becomes the central point irom which they spread them- 
selves out ; and at the end of summer they return back to their dwellings 
loaded with the fruits of their toil. We went along the height at about 
a. distance of two English miles from them. The small hills at a dis- 
tance look like sand-bills, or as if they were covered with snow: the white 
rein-deer moss had supplanted every other vegetable ; and now, at the end 
of summer, it had grown to a considerable hcighth. We fell into it as into 
so much wo^; and if the numerous foot*»arks of the wild rein-deer had 
not occasionally furnished us with a firmer footing, and allowed us to pro- 
ceed at -ft faster rate, we should probably have been a whole day Id reaching 

a giBcethc peace of Fredericksham ou the -26th of September, 1809, Finmark throuahout its 
whole extent 18 no longer bounded by Sweden^ bat hy Russia ; but no alteration of th« boan. 
iariet has hithertp become necessary from this dceumstance^ or probably will become so in 
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the banks, of the Palajock: the sandy leveb of the coast <rr f^omeratiia, '<» 
the ashes of Vesuvius, are scarcely so fatiguing. How scanty <he moss- ef 
4he mountains of Alten and Kautokejno appear in 4;oiBparisoA ^f this io- 
terminable mossy level ! There the moss has to struggle with the effects 
of the climate; but here it seems to thrive most vigorouriy. We w#re nfft 
4ong in descending the plain till we saw the 6rst parched up fii« (f«iM 
sylvestris) which, under the guidance of some warm eummere, had veotured 
too high up. We weie consequently quite close upon the upper limit of 
Scotch firs, and we here again witnessed what has been often remark^ 
in the north of Sweden; namely, that the moss never grows so laige and 
thick, and upon the whole so luxuriantly, as when the further asoent of 
the Scotch firs is prevented by the eold ; and this vigour and abondanee 
extends to the upper birch region about three hundred feet of perpendi- 
cular heighth. Farther up, the moss becomes again thinner and weaker, 
and in a distant view the naked stones of the hflls are more prominent 
than the white covering of moss. This circumstance has an essential influ- 
ence on the political condition of the two neighbouring kingdoms. In 
Sweden, the country rises so gently from the Bethnian Gulph, that we fre- 
quently can only discover the ascent from the course of the rivers. The 
plains therefore are many miles in extent before we reach this irpper limit 
of birches from the upper region of firs, and hence many miles are covered 
with this abundance of moss. It is not so in Norway. The mountains 
there ascend so very rapidly that they soon, on very short bases, rise 
above the vegetation of trees. There is not sufficient room for the extension 
of the moss in the singularly contracted climate; and instead of covering 
whole square leagues as in Sweden, it seldom occupies more than two 
Englieh miles in Norway, between the firs and birches, and tlien only in 
narrow enclosed vallies. Hence the rein-deer Laplanders can never settle 
in Norway, und Wahlenberg remarks, that before the cession of Kautokejno 
Norway did not possess a single Lapland congregation, for the Laplanders 
never imagine themselves at home till in their winter quarters.^ They could 
not, however, prosper in Sweden, if they were prevented from annually 
roaming over the mountains on the Norwegian sea-coasts. For the plains 
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ID Sweden are seldom high enough to protect the rein^deer from the heat 
and the insecta of summer. The animals grow weak, decline, and die* 
Norway on the other hand gives them an opportunity of reaching snow even 
in the warmest month of the year. Both kingdoms are connected together 
by the Laplandjers. Whoever should attempt to restrain the Laplanders 
from roaming over the mountains, would not affect the prosperity, butxom- 
plete the ruin. of that people. 

The rein-deer moss on the other hand is infinitely more accommodating 
injts nature than the rein-deer which it nourishes. Although it loses among 
the Scotch fir woods something of the vigorous growth which it exhibits 
among the birch bushes of the heights, it still remains, and that for a great 
way down, the ^ost efficacious and striking covering of the soil. In Wes- 
terbothnia or Jamteland we are a great way below the region of rein-deer, 
but still the naked cliffs in the woods are covered with the rein-deer moss. 
Rein-deer moss is not a stranger to the rocks, not only at Stockholm, but 
even as far down as Schonen. In such a climate a rein-deer could scarcely 
drag put a year or two. The moss even ventures over the sea, and we find 
frequent traces of it among the sandy plains of Germany. 

After labouring for about nine English miles through the moss and through 
the small dwarf birches {Beiulanana) in the morasses, we at last reached[^the 
banks of the still slow and deep running Palajock. We found it impos- 
sible, to wade through it, the more so as we had before been obliged to 
ford the Salvasjock, a pretty strong stream. This stream flows out of a 
lake on the frontiers beneath Salvaslopel, and adds not a little to the size 
of the Palajock. But my nimble Finns were never at a loss. They 

. threw down their burdens and clothes, and run about among the bushes, 
and in a short time they returned with large dried firs. They bound them 
together with rods of mountain wiItow,-with which the banks of the river 

^ were here covered, and formed a raft of them, and in half an hour after 
our arrival the raft was in a condition fit to transport the navigators. The 
cords and rods bound together with which we drew it back, when one of 

. the company was ferried over, measured ten fathoms. This was the breadth 

^ of the stream at the place, and its depth in the middle was about eight feet.. 
It had been swelled by the rain ; for its breadth 'in summer is generally not 
so great. The banks are here pretty high, not rocky, but composed of strata 
of sand and clay, which are concealed by willows, birches, and rein-deer moss.. 
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The whole country resembles a flat land, and has nothing of the mountaior 
ous in it. On the opposite side of the Palajock the firs stood closer toge^ 
ther, and formed a wood. We had seen nothing of the kind since oat 
leaving Alten, We* soon entered on a trodden path : a hedge next glis- 
tened through among the trees which was drawn round the small fields: and 
we at last saw houses at adistance« Again cultivation and agriculture ! This 
was Lippajarfwi. The sun was still in the heavens, and lightened up beau- 
tifully the declivity from the houses towards the little hospitable lake, and 
the bushy sides of the Li ppi vara beyond it, the highest mountain of the 
country^ which had been our constant guide from the frontiers along the 
great plain. Here we again had a prospect which would have been dis- 
tinguished in other countries as well as Lapland. 

The Lippivara is wholly insulated and seems high, because for many 
miles around there is nothing to equal it in heighth. This mountain is not 
only covered at bottom with Scotch firs, but almost to the very summit 
with birches; and it can hardly reach more than six hundred feet above the 
level. Hence we reckon it about one thousand nine hundred English feet 
above the sea ; for I found the ground of the houses at Lippajarfwi one 
thousand two hundred and eighty-five English feet iuvheighth, and the banks 
of the Palajock might be about one hundred feet deeper. The first Scotch 
fir about four or five English miles above Lippajarfwi, stood at a heighth of 
one thousand three hundred and twenty-seven English feet, where conse- 
quently it was little higher than Lippajarfwi itself, at which place, however, 
the firs had assumed the appearance of woods. Still, however, they be- 
trayed evident symptoms of the difficulty they had had in preserving them^ 
selves so high and in this climate. I saw nearly the half of all the trees 
dry and withered, and on the part which still continued to live, all the 
under branches for mprethan half way down the tree were completely 
dead, killed probably by the frosts ; the needles were conglutinated together 
like spiders* webs, and gave an inexpressibly dead and dreary character to 
their appearance. The snow may have prevented the expiration of these 
branches. 

The possessor of Lippajarfwi derives his principal support from fishings 
and from the produce of some cows. The oats sown by him round the^ 
gaard are merely a trial ; they do not always succeed. An arable field is still 
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a rarity. As Lippajarf\ri is probably the highest fixed reaidence id theae 
latitudes, so this is also probably the highest spot on which oats- have yet 
been cultivated. 



Kaekgis, the 18th of September. The man who resides at Lippajarfwi 
and his daughter conducted me on the fourteenth through woods along a great 
multitude of Kttle lakes for about nine or ten English miles down.^Suon- 
daijarfwi, on a height above the lake. The habitation here had less the 
appearance of nomade Lapland. I found here a proper room, very dean, 
wkh a chimney, and glass windows, which were unknown in Lippajarfwi. 
The walls were lined with milk-vessels and butter-casks, destined for sale 
at Alten. The tables and benches looked dazzlingly white ftom scouring, 
tod the floor was boarded. This was by no means to be accounted a 
wretched habitation. There are great numbers of a much worse description 
in the most cultivated countries. They shoved me in a boat down the little 
stream which flows in numerous windings into the Palajock ; the banks 
were alternately lined with hay cocks, birches, mountain willows^ and alders. 
After a distance of about an English mile, the stream entered the Palajock, 
and the boat now flew more rapidly over a number of little falls or rapids. 
For the last four or five English miles we went a foot through the bushes to 
the banks of the Enontekisjock, and reached Palajoensuu in the evening 
by moonshine. It is a small village of four or five habitations, situated at 
the influx of the Palajock into the Enontekisjock. 

We had now left the wood, and were within the enclosed grounds ; and I 
rejoiced to find myself again amidst cultivation, and by the side of the great 
river. The inhabitants came across the meadows to meet us, with burning 
torches in their hands, like so many spirits of the night. They conducted us 
into a habitation. I again was assigned a cabinet separated from the head 
gaard with a bed of rein-deer hide stretched above bay, and a woollen bed* 
cover, which was altogether better than many a well-deoorated bed in large 
inns. The men then threw themselves into their boats with their torches, 
and remained the whole night through on the river for the purpose of striking 
salmon. I looked on them a long time from the banks. The movement is 
easy and beautiful, and the figure of the striker is highly picturesque, i« 
he remains immoveable in the forepart of the boat, completely lighted by the 
fire, with the murderous trident in readiness for the blow, and bis looks 
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and attention imtnoveably fixed on the stream and the approaching salmon. 
But how beautiful was the salmon striking on Muonioniska ! Scarcely bad 
the evening commenced when these large and brilliant fires were everywhere 
seen floating on the ctear surface of the water. They crossed one another 
in all dfrectionSy and nothing was to be seen but the immoveable figure 
before, with the frightful' trident, as if the fires were driven about by some 
unknowii power. Suddenly an electrical spark of life darts, like lightnings 
tlirough the figure. '. In a moment the trident is driven with force into the 
water, and the struck salmon by its windings only fixes the barbs deeper 
into bis head. In Ketkesuvando I saw all the preparations for this singular 
and beautiful mode of fishing. On the front of the boat there was an iron 
basket, like a chest, fastened to the end of a long crooked stick, in such a 
way, that the' pieces of burning fir which it contained reached far above 
the boat. Immediately behihd the fire stands the fisher with bis trident ; 
behind sits the pilot, who with gentle and imperceptible strokes moves the 
boat along. The murderous instrument is very long, with five or six strong 
iron-barbed toes or points. There are other tridents in readiness, of the 
same form, but larger. The salmon is attracted by the blaze of the fire, 
and, suspecting no danger, he ra'ses himself slowly to the surface of the 
water. If he is too large for the first trident, the pilot assists with the others 
which are in readiness. When we see on an evening the numbers with 
which the river is so majestically lighted up, we may well believe that this 
fishery is here very profitable. And yet what a number of contrivances be* 
tween Enontekis and Tomeo to catch every salmon that attempts to ascend 
the river! The salmon still finds ways of getting up, notwithstanding 
the numerous stakes which run across the river, and notwithstanding 
the numerous falls, and a distance of almost three degrees of latitude 
from the sea. 

The evenings were somewhat cold ; itt the morning there was a slight 
frost ; but the whole day through the weather was excellent, and far beyond 
my expectation of Septenibef ift Ldplaad-. We had a bright and clear sun, 
with a strN and calm air, and the fbermometer at mid-day up to Sff Fahr. 
This is certainly a great deal'lt* a pkce wkre& IieB above 68® of latitisde,, 
and as h%h as ott the motrntains, one tbousaod Md sixty-nine English fe^t 
above the sea. 
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The woods of Scotch fir (jichiM toder UirfernwaUen) were now in the most 
flourishing state. They had no longer any dried and frozen branches ; and I 
saw a number of stems which would have furnished excellent wood for 
building. We had the climate of Alten again. What Palajpensuu loses in 
beat, from its high situation, it gains from its more southern latitude. 

Oq the fifteenth 1 proceeded from Palajock, or Palajoensuu {sun, the 
mouth ; Palajoensuu the mouth of the Palajock), in a boat down the great 
Enontekisjock. We went rapidly over a number of small waterfalls, in 
which they contrived to guide and govern the boat in such a dexterous 
manner, that it never once grazed any of the numerous stones which lay in 
the falls like mounds. These fishers are exceedingly expert at this, and few 
would be able to imitate them. But without the attention perpetually on 
the rack in the guidance of the boat, all communication by the river woukl 
be quite impossible ; for the dashing waterfalls are innumerable. After a 
course of upwards of twelve English miles, my wappus (or cj^ms) of Lippa- 
jarfwi called out suddenly : here is thejlrsi gran. He was kimself rejoiced 
at the new sight. It was in fact the first spruce fir (pinus abies) on our 
way, and it had the same dreary and desolate appearance of the first Scotch 
firs above Lippajarfwi. It was small; the branches hung down black, 
dried, and frozen, and the needles were also here drawn together like spider- 
webs. Several others soon appeared on the banks of the river, but still with 
similar branches. We landed not far from thence at Songa Muotka, a mi- 
serable fishing hut on an island under the foot of the Songavara, the highest 
hill of the country. I then observed the barometer, and determined the 
heigh th of the place at eight hundred and fifty-one English feet above the aea. 

Hence the first spruce firs stood four hundred and sev^pty-six English 
feet of perpendicular heigh th below the first Scotch fire, and appeared also 
more than half a degree farther south, and consequently had gained not 
a little in point of climate. If the climate of Palajoensuu is like that 
of Alten. in the productions of the earth, the mean temperature here 
consequently gains 0*.9 R. or r. of Fahrenheit, for every additional degree 
of latitude^ and hence, for thirty-five minutes, the diflTerence of latitude 
between the appearance of the first spruce and Scotch fin, we must allow 
0^5 R. or 1^1S F., supposiQg places to be situated at an equal heighth. If 
the temperature diminishes 9f^Jl6 F. for every five httodied and eighj^-five 
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English feet of heightb, the proportion for the IMS F. will be two huodfed 

aod ninety-two. The Scotch £r» woqid consequently gain this much ; or 

if we add this heigbth to the above difference between the elevations of four 

hundred and seventy-six English feet, we should at SoQga MuotUa, whert 

the first spruce firs make their appearance, have to ascend seven hundred 

and sixty-eight English feet of perpendicular heigbth before the Scotch fin 

would disappear. This difference of heigbth coincides very wMl with the 

observations in Norway. Deeper down we dare not, however, calculate on 

such a rapid increase of mean temperature ; for the cold of winter increases 

with the distance from the Great Ocean, in almost the same proportion that 

the heat of summer i^ increased with the southern latitude. If we wiah> 

therefore, ta determine the developement of vegetable life from the tem* 

perature, which we are entitled to do, as life is alone produced by a higher 

temperature, we must only compare the summers together, and not the 

winters ; or more accurately still, perhaps, the heigbth of the limit of snow 

above different places ; for the heigbth of the limit of snow is determined by 

the heat of summer, and not by the winter's cold. 

Between nine and t^n miles below Ketkesuvando, we come to Oevre 
Muonioniska, a laige village on the hilly banks of the river, surrounded by 
corn-fields, consisting of a number of neat and smart-looking houses^ which 
have an agreeable appearance, and the more so when descending from up- 
land deserts. About five miles lower down lay Lower Muonioniska, sepa- 
rated from the upper by a long succession of waterfalls. This place also 
%va8 large, and had a -comfortable loc^ from the number of painted 
store-houses, and the small enclosures in every direction along the ^ides 
of the hills, li The people here are all very rich," said my wappus to 
ibe, ^* and especially at the inn." I. could not but give credit to this. 
They showed me into a separate room, with large panes of. glass, and gave 
me silver spoons with my milk *. 

When we* consider that little more than half a century has elapsed since 
these regions were first cultivated ; that formerly they were only occupied . 
by a few families of Laplanders, who wandered about from place to place 
with their herds ; and that now the industrious Finns are thriving in every 
direction, we cannot help feeling an internal satisfaction that cultivation and 

* Both the Mttonioniskas belong now to Russia since the .peace of Fredericksham. 
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agriculture are thus spreading over parts which ^were believed to be ne* 
cessarily doomed to perpetual sterility, and to be inhabited bjr wandering 
nomades* There was no doubt a time when Lapland extended itself almost 
to the town of Torneo. Its boundaries have been gradually removed more 
and more northwards. They at last became stationary at Muonioniska, 
more than one hundred and forty English miles above Torneo. They would, 
however, have been advanced also beyond this place if the numerous emi* 
grations of the Finns into Norway had not occasioned a momentary cessa- 
tion in the cultivation of Swedish Lapland. When once the Norwegian 
Fiords are settled, if the active spirit of the Finns is not oppressed by the 
unrelenting hand of fate, the habitations will again continue to be extended 
along all the streams and lakes connected with the M uonio river, and the 
Laplanders will be confined within narrower and narrower limits, till at last 
the whole race will be exterminated. 

Although the Laplanders and Finns may have the same common origin, 
they have, however, been long separated, and probably long before they 
came to inhabit the north. We find it extremely probable, when we 
compare together the old accounts, the custonos, and probabilities, that the 
Laplanders descended from the White Sea towards Norway and Sweden, 
and that the Finns, on the other hand, ascended from Estonia, through Kin- 
land. The two nations are not only at present Mo C€bIo different in their 
mode of life and cultivation, but they have not even the smallest national 
physiognomy in common. The Laplanders, as is well known, are in general 
small ; tall men are every where exceedingly rare among them ; and such a 
9. person as Niels Sara, at Kautokejno, who measured five feet four inches 
Paris measure, or five feet eight inches English, may not be again found 
among many hundreds of then). However, such individuals as the two 
married women whom M. Grape measured would every where be reckoned 
dwarfs among them. But the Finns, though they remain for centuries iu the 
same country, do not appear to become in the least smaller in size, either at 
Kautokejno or Muonioniska, than the Swedes or Norwegians. The cause of 
this is easily discovered; it lies altogether in the difference of cultivatioiK 
The polar tribes are small, like all animal^ and all organic substances 
which surround them ; because they are almost in like manner fully ex* 
posed to the oppression and contracting influence of the severe climate, and 
have not learned to secure themselves from it. The Finn, on the other band, 
procures a tropical heat in his perte^ and what is contracted by the cold is 
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again extended here and stretched into new activity. The Laplander sel- 
dom or never keeps himself, even in his winter gamme^ in such a tempera- 
ture as nature requires for the developement and advaocemeut of the 
functions of life in the physical man ; and though this may not be felt by 
his nerve?) yet it must be felt by his constitution and his conformation. The 
Finn, on the other hand, finds a compensation for the uftheard-of cold in 
warm baths of an equally unheard-of heat ; and the advantages he derives 
from thence is demonstrated by experience in Lapland. 

In the year 1799 there were five thousand one hundred and thirteen 
Laplanders in the Swedish division of Lapland; if we reckon an additional 
three thousand Laplanders for Norway, though it scarcely contains so 
many, and one thousand for the part belonging to Russia, where, upon the 
whole, but few Laplanders remain,' the total strength of this people, bow- 
ever widely spread, will consist at most often thousand souls. But in Fin- 
land alone the Finns amount to nearly a million. 



I bad -not again seen any gneiss from Kautokejno to the other side of the 
frontiers ; the little stone which is visible in these plains bears the character 
of granite. No block, no piece displayed a slatey or even a striped texture. 
Here and there we saw low rocks in the shape of small round wool*sacks, 
such as very much distinguish granite, but seldom appear in gneiss rocks. 
I doubt much, from what has hitherto come to our knowledge respecting 
the northern lands, if this granite will ever be found again in greater extent. 
Even at the frontiers, at the foot of Salvasvaddo, it is very small granular ; 
the felspar is pale flesh-red, the quartz grey, and the mica black, and the folia 
close to one another. Here commences a domewhat streaky formation; 
quartz and felspar are often separated from one another by mica, but the 
true slatey structure is not easily recognized even in large blocks. It be- 
comes much easier recognized in the blocks of Lippajiirfwi. We are gra- 
dually again put in mind of gneiss ; the felspar becomes frequently dark 
red, and the black mica much heaped. At Svondarjarfwi fine epidote 
needles and grains of titanitic iron ore lay on it ; and at last, at the influx: 
of the Falajock, the gneiss nature was no longer doubtful, though the gneiss 
'was certainly here very small granular, and the felspar very pale flesh-red and 
white. But the mica, in very small, nearly scaley folia, was distributed 
amongst the felspar in rows or beds, and the quartz was abundant and of a 
gfey colour^ and aoncfaoidal fracture. The stratification here could not, 
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however, possibly be determined ; for I found no rocks. I found at Pala- 
joensu a large and remarkably block of grey coarse granular zirconsyenite, 
with angular cavities, as at Christiania. If it has come thus far, the formation 
cannot be at a great distance; perhaps above Enontekis, towards Raunula. 
It is singular that it should appear so high and so insulated. At Muoni- 
oniska the gneiss becomes very various in its composition. The mica is 
collected, group-wise, in single folia, with reddish white felspar iii long 
streaks between, so that the slatey structure is here no longer parallel with 
itself. Quartz lies only in small grains on it. Other strata consist of gneiss^ 
but with little mica ; the scales of mica are very small, and lie alongside 
one another in a continued series, intermixed with very fine granular fel- 
spar and quartz ; and all the varieties which can occur between the two kind^ 
of gneiss. Here we again have the kind of gneiss of the shores of the 
Norwegian islands, only the mica slate no longer appears ; at least in my 
whole way down the Muonio river nothing similar ever was seen by me. 



** Fortunately," said M. Kohlstrom, the clergyman in Muonioniska, to 
me, ** fortunately Johann Van Colare is still here ; for he is the most expe- 
rienced waterman, he will take you over the waterfall.'* I heard the noise 
of the fall long before we approached it, while the river still glided on 
smoothly, and surrounded two islands which were then thickly covered with 
hay-cocks. Then followed several falls ; they were not high nor long ; 
but the stream became rough and agitated. Rocks began now to rise 
along both sides, and points to appear above the surface. The agitated 
water presses through between the closely lapproaching rocks. The 
waves began to rear themselves up, to foam and dash over one another. 
They drove the boat with incredible rapidity down the abyss ; they 
dash over in the most wild and alarming commotion ; the sky, rocks, and 
woods, all disappear, and nothing is seen or heard but the foam and 
roaring of the water. The wave dashes the boat with one sweep against 
the rock ; but the bold pilot guides it with a strong and steady hand, with 
still greater rapidity than the wave, as if in sport, from one side to the other; 
and the next moment it is again floating on the no longer agitated current. 
A few steps farther on the stream becomes a beautiful lake, and almost 
motionless. The first waterman who attempted this alarming fall must 
undoubtedly have been a man of matchless boldness ; and even yet, after so 
many and repeitedly successful attempts, this Tartarus |)a8sage is never en- 
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trusted to any but the most experienced individuals. The two men rii'^ttM. 
fore-part of the boat have a most frightful appearance. Their fixed looks, 
their eyes, which seem to start from their sockets, endeavour to read every 
thought of the pilot, whether they ought to row in the fall more rapidly or 
more slowly. Their own preservation depends on their correct under- 
standing of the thoughts of the pilot. Every muscle is stretched in the 
highest degree, and the arms only are in motion. The boats are as strong as 
sea boats ; the waves would otherwise destroy them in a moment ; and the 
huge helm seems made for large ships. These men venture in this way ta 
proceed down with large burdens of butter, teas, fish, and hides, to Torneo ; 
and they drag the boat along the bank in ascending, when they come to the 
fall, with incredible labour. 

At the foot of the fall, which is celebrated under the name of Eianpaika, 
lies the solitary and miserable cottage of Muonioalusta. According to the 
barometer it was one hundred and eighty-four English feet beyond Muonio- 
niska, and the greatest part of this height, much more than a hundred feet, 
belongs to the great fall, which in length exceqds an English mile. 

It was the last house of this region. For many miles down I could see no 
dwellings more. A thick forest, without any elevations, runs along both 
banks without any interruption. But notwithstanding the seeming uni- 
formity of such a forest, the fancy is however, agreeably occupied, one 
moment with the view of the fresh and lively green of the banks, where 
birches, willows, alders, and the bird cherry tree fpramis padiisjj bend softly 
,over the water, with a perpetual diversity and change of form ; and then 
dark spruce firs rise above'the close thickets like so many cypresses. Again, 
when we cast our eye down the stream, we see, a great way ofi^, projecting 
capes, and an innumerable diversity of small hills in the interior, and blue 
mountains wholly in the distance. This is no desert land. The plants 
and trees thrive in it ; and the black marshes and white rein-deer moss 
disappear. 

The mountains which excite such a lively expectation are only, however, 
hills when we approach them, of a few hundred feet in heighth. The highest 
•of them isOllosTundure, to the east of Muonioniska, about eight hundred and 
fifty English feet above the level. We did not remain long in Parkajocki, a soli- 
tary inn on the right bank of the river, nor longer in the also solitary Kihlange; 
and late .in the evening ^e reached Houki, rather more than two Erfigliih. 
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miles above Colare. The two soldiers who conducted me bad brought me 
that day more than fifty English miles down. They resided in Muonioniska, 
but were wholly Swedish in their dress of blue uniform jackets. On the other 
hand my boatman of Palajocki bore a very striking resemblance in point of 
dress to the statues of Barbarians at Rome. The same sort of shoes without 
separate soles (the Komager of the Laplanders), the same hanging breeches, 
reaching down to the shoes and full of folds, with a robe over all, which is 
held together by a broad girdle in the middle of the body. It is said that the 
Finns are descendants of the Hunns. 

Hitherto we had proceeded down a great number of waterfalls; fronfi 
Kihlange alone I counted six, none of them it is true to be compared in any 
manner with Eianpaika, though they required all the dexterity of my soldiers 
not only to avoid the stones which are visible, but also those which are hid 
beneath the water, but which, however, may come in contact with the boat. 
Such a number of falls must have brought us a great Ivay down. In fact, 
Houki was only four hundred and fourteen English feet in heighth, and con- 
sequently was near three hundred feet below Muonioniska, and this dif- 
ference, added to the southern situation, produced a very striking change of 
climate. Higher up the com was even this year frozen on the ground, but 
this was not the case at Colare. " This is our misfortune almost every 
year," said M. Kohlstrom to me, " and then we have no bread, and are 
obliged to feed on fish and potatoes, which, being in the earth, are not so 
easily frozen.'' The carriage from Torneo up all the different falls is too 
difficult; but they receive brandy and tobacco in sufficient abundance, and 
more than they want, from the merchants of Alten. How much easier it is 
to live in Colare. The view in the morning down the river from Houki was 
extremely gladdening; the banks were lined with a number of neat and ele- 
gant houses. The bucket ropes of the draw-wells, which rise high in the clear 
air, and denote at a distance the number of single cottages, and the elegant 
storehouses, painted with all manper of colours and figures, proclaim the 
prosperity of the inhabitants, a degree of prosperity which we should by no 
means have expected. 

We proceeded rapidly downwards with a beautiAil and warm sun. At mid-* 
day the thermometer stood at nearly 54^ F. The air was quite still, and there 
were onl^ a few light white clouds in the heavens. Between four and five 
English miles above Kangis a black cloud immediately made its, appearance. 
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It began to hail; the hail-stbnes fell thick, as large as peas, and shaped like 
pears, as at Altengaard, and beat alarmingly on the water of the river. This 
however did not continue a quarter of an hour. About 6ne o'clock, as we 
caoie in sight of the saw-miils of Kangis, all was over. The sun again( 
shone clearly forth. The thermometer stood at 50*. F. Such is the local 
nature of ehis singular and remarkable phenomenon ! A heat of 64!^. in this 
still air, and with this sunshine, was sufficient to produce hail, and such large 
and singularly shaped hail ! 

We again proceeded down another large and strong fall of the Muonio 
river, where the Torneo-Elv comes dashing on the right side through a 
narrow opening, and tumbles foaming over cliflFs and rocks. It was so con- 
fined between the rocks, that compared with the Muoniojock it seemed a 
mere rivulet; but we were scarcely opposite the mouth when it drove us 
with the rapidity of an arrow over to the other side, and in a moment we 
reached the bank under the saw-mills of Kangis. The boisterous Torneo- 
Elv carries the Muonio along with it, throws itseJf above it, and extinguishes 
even its very name, notwithstanding in the way downwards it is not Muonio 
but the Torneo river which changes its direction. 

Every thing from the frontiers had been so level, that the srtuation of the 
saw-mill of Kangis furnished an entirely new and romantic prospect. The 
dark woods above, the dashing of the river, the great surface of the slow and 
proudly descending Muonio, and then the large new building of the saw- 
mill, with several dwelling houses beside it, formed altogether a surprising 
and a rich and lively landscape. And when 1 landed and saw all the new 
undertakings, a canal lined with jai^e granite flags, and a number of blocks 
lying around for the purpose of carrying the canal still farther, I could hardly 
*e supposed capable of refusing, to be convinced that I was no longer in Lap- 
land, and that such undertakings could only belong to the industrious Swedes. 
I was still farther convinced on walking for about an English mile towards 
Kiingiswerk ; the vegetation in the hollows seemed so rich and the trees so 
beautiful. I soon saw maids and labourers employed in getting in on the 
height the remainder of the harvest ; and in the glen below, immediately 
above the raging and foaming waterfall, the large and respectable form-house, 
the red house of Kangis, with large panes of glass in the windows, shone 
upon us. The black cottages were smoking on the opposite side of th^ river, 
and on this side stood like a mound large frames of at least twenty feet in 
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heighth, closely filled with corn, whicb here awaits its final ripenirtg^, and is 
laid in a triple row one behind another. M. Eckstrom, the Bruckspainm^ or 
proprietor of the work, received me with the most cordial hospitality. The 
circumstance of finding myself again in the midst of men welUinformed of the 
afiairs of the world, and in a house where every thing was not only comfort- 
ably but even elegantly fitted up, gave rise to very peculiar feelings ; and to 
repose in a room which appeared to have been transported from one of the 
best houses of the capital was enjoyed by me with an indescribable relish 
fcfter a journey through the wastes of Lapland. 



In the waterfall of Muonioniska we clearly perceive gneiss, and the strati* 
fication below may also be determined : it stretches N. E. and S. W. (h. 3.) 
and dips towards the south«-east. The stone is not rich in mica, and the 
felspar is small granular and white. Deeper down in the falls, where small 
rocks also appear, the strata lie altogether horizontally. At Kihlangi the 
gneiss contains more mica than before, and is scaley foliated. This is all 
which in so great a length of way on the river can be observed of the consti-- 
tution of the earth. 

At Colare I found a block of dark-blueish grey, small granular lime-stone, 
from a bed which must necessarily be near at hand, existing in the gneiss. 
This is the more credible as a similar lime-stone bed is wrought at Kalkke* 
patha on the Tarando-Elv, not far from the furnace of Tomeo-fors, and almost 
at an equal heighth. This is not unimportant; for this lime-stone is not a 
bed on the mica-slate like the lime-stones of Norway, but a bed in 
the gneiss. 

Between four and five miles above Kangis the white gneiss disappeared. 
The rocks and blocks were wholly brown as if covered over with ru^ 
of a granular structure, and affected by the weather. It was now changed 
into another kind of stone; red granite, the JRapa kivi of the Finlanders, 
(slate-stone, because the blocks fall to pieces on exposure to the weather, 
and peal off in scales). All the rocks at the confluence of the two rivers 
consisted of this, and the mountains to beyond the work of Kangis. The 
granite is coarse granular; the felspar dark^esA^ecf, and in great abundance; 
mica in single black, but not considerable folia ; quartz scarcely at all, or 
when it is there, of a blueish grey. On the other hand, black hornblende 
folia seldom or never fail, and they generally exceed the mica in abund- 
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abce and magnitude. It was truly an under-lying granite. Where it first 
appears on the Muonio river, we see it distinctly, and still much more beau- 
tifully in the large waterfall of Torneo £lv, which immediately above the 
works of Kangis cuts of all communication by water betweeen the countries 
above and below.* At the rocks of the fall both stones are very sharply 
separated from one another, and beyond the church of Pajala, which lies 
above the fall, nothing but white gneiss appears. The mica is very frequent 
in it, and is black, and in thick scaley folia one above another. The felspar 
is very small granular, and yellowish white, and the quartz is frequently 
small — conchoidal in thin beds ; the whole is dick flasrig^ and very similar 
to the gneiss of Freyberg. The stratification N. N. W. and S. S. E. (h. 10.) 
with a dip of fifty degrees towards the south-west. 

The works of Kangis are very old, but they have never risen to any 
considerable heighth. The mines of the works lie between thirty-five and 
forty English miles higher up the Torneo river, at Junos Suvando, on the 
boundaries between Wester Bothnia and Lapland, where the furnace is situated 
in a latitude of sixty-seven and a half: it is the last and most northern furnace 
in the world. Several miles deeper down, and on the immediate banks of the 
Torneo river, there is still another furnace at Torneo-fors, which, however, 
is not always in eftiployment. Both were built in the seventeenth century, 
shortly after the rich treasures of iron ores in this country were discovered. 
The iron ores actually form whole mountains which rise above the plain in 
the neighbourhood of Juckasjerfw, at Svappavara, and a number of other 
places. What an admirable production ! to bring life and cultivation into this 
desert region. This has not, however, yet fully succeeded, notwithstanding 
all the endeavours which were made in the middle of the last century to 
bring the mines of Torneo Lapmark into a flourishing state. The iron-stone 
is every where very difficultly frisible, and yields an iron which is brittle 
when cold. I heard even in Alten frequent complaints made of the iron of 
Kangis that it was good for nothing, and in Torneo also I found.it in very low 



^ AccoffdiBf |0 tricottOBietrical surTeys, tkc pcfpeadicuUr heighth of the faU from Pajala 
Avrch to Ow oOm water h«loir the work* is •eTenty.cight SwcdUh feet (Hermelin Mineral 
Histonoj p. 69.) The heighth of Kaogii ebove the eta^. accofdiog to the barometer, is four 
handred and twenty English feet; a number which may be^ how^rer, about sixty or serenty 
feet doubtfaly and t«io high. 
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estimatioo. Hence it probably happens that the iron produce of Kangis 
has never risen above 5000 cwt. (9000 Schiffpfimd) annually, and at present 
scarcely reaches the half of that quantity.* The active M. Eckstrom, who 
^as acquired great merit in the sinking the mines of Junes Suvando, ap- 
peared himself to doubt of the possibility of ever rendering this iron-stone a 
marketable article.^ His industry has embraced many other branches, which 
if successful, will necessarily injure the production of iron. The beautiful 
saw-mill at the confluence of the two rivers will cut down not a few trees 
of the large forests, and the returns of agriculture which M. Eckstrom stre« 
nuously endeavours to bring to perfection, were intended by him to be used 
in a distillery of brandy. 

The iron-stones in the whole of Lapmark, as almost every where in 
Sweden, form thick beds in the gneiss.^ As they are so fixed, and so indis- 
tructible, they remain above the surface like mountains of iron, when the 
surrounding gneiss is removed. When, however, we follow them down-* 
wards, their true nature as beds is soon placed beyond all doubt. These 
beds vary very much in thickness ; sometimes they are narrow, and imme- 
.diately again become wider. The bed of Junos Suvando is in one pit, from 
three tq four fathoms, and in another from fourteen to fifteen fathoms in 
thickness. It consists almost throughout of magnetic iron-stone, in smdl 
adhering crystals, which causes the whole mass to appear as if composed of 
round and nearly small granular <:oncretions. The magnetic iron-stouQ of 
Dannemora and Utoen is on the other hand altogether fine granular. The 
other fossils which accompany the ores of Junos Suvando are principally 



s Baron Hermelin Forsok til Mineral Historia ofwer Lappmarcken och Westerbottn, 21. 

f Although the Iron-stones of Lapland exceed in richness those of Sweden, yet they do not 
sfbrd even a tolerable iron, if thej are not smelted with some of the better sorts of ore, as that 
of Uto or Dannemora. An accurate chemical iuTestigation of the diferent ores of iron, particn. 
larlj those of Scandinaria, is still wanting. The chemist who shall execute such a work will- 
render an important serrice to mineralogy. — J. 

.% It waa formerly the opinion, of mineralogists, that all the iron ore of Sweden waa situated 
in TeiDi. Weiner, from inspection of specimens, was of opinion that the ores must occur in 
beds, and this idea has been amply confirmed by the obserrailons of Von Buch and Hausmann. 
These beds of Iron-stone are extremely interesting, on account of the great yariety of minerals 
which they contain : nearly the whole of the remarkable mineral substances^ brought of late 
yean from ScaadinaTia, are prodnctiona of Iron mines.*-/. 
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akr, in green coloured folia, which frequently lie on the iron-stone itself, 
and not unfrequently a foliated green fossil, which might easily be taken 
for foliated actyooiite ; but we distinctly perceive a double cleavage, and 
the angle of the cleavage is easily determined to be one hundred and twenty- 
eight degrees ; an angle which corresponds with' that of the tremolite. It 
melts before the blow pipe to an enamel, and becomes white, like tremolite« 
Both the planes of the fracture are shining. The cross fraoture on the other 
hand has nothing of foliated, but is coarse and small splintery. The frag- 
ments are never rhomboidal, although-such a form might have been expected 
from the foliated fracture, but are always splintery or fibrous, even when we 
appry the file to the mineral. In this manner, the disposition to the fibrous 
structure becomes evident, though it was in no wise betrayed by the exterior. 
The fossil is semi-hard, and emits a fe^ sparks with steel. It is always leek- 
green, and to be found in pieces and folia of the size of half a hand. It is 
foliated Tremoliie.^ 

This very remarkable and altogether foreign fossil, to appearance, is also 
not. unfrequent in Gellivara in Luleo Lapmark. White tremolite in pro- 
miscuous radii also frequently accompanies the green masses, and crystals of 
calcareous spar in druses generally repose above it. The six-sided prism 
accuminates with three planes. Similar dodecahedral crystals of calcareous 
spar, of the size of a hand, are also to be had at Junos Suvando. But white 
fine granular limestone, though it is generally the true companion of the 
fibrous tremolite, is not to be found in the mines of Junos Suvando^ 

The furnace of Torneo-fors was generally supplied with iron-stone from 
Luossovara and Svappavara : both beds of a huge thickness ; that of the 
former being known to the thickness of thirty-four fathoms, and of thelatlee 
to thirty-eight fathoms. But this is still exceeded by the iron hill of Kiru; 
navara, about eleven English miles to the west of Jukasjerfivi ; for the 
breadth of the pure ore has been here seen to the extent of eight hundred 



• This particular Tariety of tremolite accompanies the magnetic iroo-stone in different parti 
of Lapland, bot it hat not been observed in the iron mines of the southern parts of Swedan i 
there iU place is entirely occupied by the white fibrous and radiated tremolite, which is coa«: 
tained in a white primitiTe lime«stone, situated in the gneiss, which includes the beds 0/ 
iron-stone. 

T^e green colour, and geognostic situation of this foliated tremolite, ipclinc me ratficr to 
consider it as a hornblende or actynolite.*-/. 
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Paris feet. All these treasures are however at present turned to no account, 
and must remain so ; for the ore cannot afford such a distant land carriage 
as forty-six English miles with rein-deer, and in small Laplandish pulken ; 
and it is impossible to erect the furnaces nearer to the ores, on account of 
the want of wood. It is reserved for posterity to derive advantage from the 
immense quantity of iron-stone which nature has deposited in Lapland. 

Besides its iron mines, Juno's Suvando is also distinguished by a re* 
markable physical curiosity, which is perhaps the only thing of the kind in 
Europe. Several miles below the furnace, before we come to Torneo-fors, 
the Tarando-elv, a considerable stream, issues out of the great river of Tomeo, 
%pd runs for thirty, or thirty-five English miles, in various windings, through 
marshy plains, and then throws itself into the Calix-elf, which brings it into 
a quite different place in the sea from that which nature at first appears to 
baVe destined to it in conjunction with the Torneo river. All the land 
between these rivers, for upwards of ninety English miles downwards,, is a 
real river-island, every where surrounded by water. It is the same pheno- 
menon as that of the issuing of the Cassiqurare from the Orinoco, to enter 
with the Rio Negro into the Amazons river. This is so singular a circum- 
stance^ that it was long doubted, till at length the researches of M. Grape, 
the clergyman in Neder-Calix, and the excellent maps of Baron Hermelint 
have placed it in a full and satisfactory light. 



With feelings of gratitude I left the works of Kangis, in the afternoon of 
the eighteenth of September. We proiceeded in a boat down the roaring fall, 
beneath the works, where the foaming waves again dashed over the boat ai^d 
the crew. We then proceeded quietly through the wooded straits beneath 
the saw-mill as far as Kardis, on the tiow united streams of Muonio and 
Torneo. The boat was heavily laden with unwrought iron, sent down from 
the furnace above Kangis to the second furnace at Svanstein. But the river 
carried us rapidly along, and the same evening, in the dark, we reached the 
classic ground of Pello, famous from two measurements of a degree there. 

I was in the very cottage occupied by the French academicians, and even 
in the same room in which they remained and carried on their observations.. 
Every building was yet standing, as Outhier has most accurately described 
tbem in the account of his journey: the dwelling-house, the stables, the 
5te^ ovstore-house, the stranger's house, still remained in the same place. 
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Md even the small stair before the room of the strangers seemed the same. 
At Kittisvara, close at hand, a signal post was standing, as if tlie astronomers 
had but jujst; quitted this country. This was actually the case. For the 
Swedish Swam^ with Svanberg at their head, had but finished their laborious 
operations here within the last two years. They had carried their triangles 
§af above Kittisvara, the fixed point of the French mathematicians, and had 
even extended them to beyond Kangis, a length which exceeds by many 
leagues the measurement of the French. They even carried tlieir observations 
beyond Torneo into the Bothnian Gulf, to the last solitary situated island of 
Malorn. They were there enabled to find. with better instruments than the 
Advancement of that period would allow the Frenchmen, and with greater 
accuracy of observation, that the degree which cuts the polar circle contains 
67A9Sf.7 French toises, whereas Maupertuis and his companions imagined it 
ta contain 57,40^ toises. If the labours of Maupertuis first established 
the idea. of the spheroidal form of the earth, the figure of the north, however, 
was first. made known by Svanberg, and through him theory has obtained 
• new triumph, havipg ascertained the degree much more accurately by 
calculation, than was done by the earlier attempts of the French by actual 
^measurement. 

Kittisvara is the highest, and almost the only mountain of this region. It ' 
is but a hill, however, scarcely three hundred feet in heighth, and covered 
with wood to the very top. Neither does it appear rocky. On th^ other 
.hand the strata of the rocks appear in the middle of the river, and the water 
here forms again several foaming though neither very high nor very dan- 
gerous falls. It was still dark^red coarse granular Granite as at Kangis. Can 
it be uninterruptedly continuous from that place to this ?* 
• On the morning of the nineteenth I set out by break of day, and proceeded 
down to Svanstein. The country became now highly striking ; the banks on 
both sides were extremely rich. The rows of houses continue almost without 
•interruption* Inclosed corn-fields lie all around towards the thfck w6od, 
and the islands m the river were every where covered with large and rich hay 



• It probftblj is, and so sayi Baron Heraelin expressly. Mineral Historia, p. 6Q. Here and 
there iron-stone is fontid interspersed In the granite, or in reins, as at the RotiroTabcrg, about 
WTen English siUes to the south of Kangis, but the thick beds seem to be in a particular degree 
peculiar to* the white gneiss. 
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cocks. Here they are no longer under the necessity of recurring in winter 
to'the bark of trees, lees of train oil, sea-weed, fish heads or bones. These 
cottages would shame those of the best districts of Germany. In a few 
houra the two high and wooded mountains of Kynsivara and Puilingi raised 
their heads on the right bank. We proceeded in that direction, landed 
between them, and saw the buildings of the iron works of Svanstein, in the 
valley along the rivulet, and up the declivity. 

Puilingi was also a station where the degree was measured, and the highest 
of all; for according to the account of Baron Hermelin, the mountain rises 
eight hundred and two Paris feet, or eight hundred and fifty-four English 
feet above the river; and if we allow the river at Svanstein to be one hundred 
and thirty-seven English feet higher than its mouth, the whole heighth 
of Puilingi above the sea will amouat to nine hundred and ninety-one 
English feet. Most of the other mountains where the degree was measured 
scarcely attain the half of this heighth. Kynsivara even, which lies quite 
near, and opposite to it, is lower, being only five hundred and seven English 
feet above the river, and six hundred and forty-six English feet above the sea. 

I ascended Puilingi through woods of spruce and Scotch fir to the top. 
There was a signal-post above, and I saw a great way round. It is a singular 
prospect. We follow the river in its courte, both upwards and downwards, 
for a great way ; and it is every where lined with crowded habitations along 
its banks. Opposite, I had a lively and clear view of the lai^e village of 
Tuttila. A small way, however, from the river into the country, all ap- 
peared a huge and boundless forest, interrupted by nothing but the empty 
space, occupied here and there by small lakes, and the small blue mountains 
on their banks. The tract of the river is alone inhabited and animated ; the 
^remainder is dreary and dead. This view considerably lowered my idea of 
the great cultivation of these regions, and in rather a gldomy state of mind 
1 descended to the works. 

Not far from the house I saw the garden of the inspector, and in it, for the 
first time, peas, which were ripe and pulled. Even in Kangis they would 
hardly succeed, and in Alten they would not succeed. The yellow turnips 
were very large, the potatoes already dug up, and hors^ radishes stood in 
large bushes around the garden fence. In this climate, therefore, garden 
stufis again succeed ; and for the comforts of life, they are no longer depen- 
dent on other places. 
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On the declivity of PuUingi there was no longer any of the red coarse 
granular granite, the Rapa Kivi. Very well characterised strata of white 
gneiss abounding in felspar made their appearance, and continued without 
change alniost to the summit, with nearly twenty degrees inclination towards 
the south-east. On the height the stone became again large granular, the 
felspar red, the quartz blueish-white, and the mica contracted itself into 
small folia. It appeared granite again ; but not so definite as below at the 
waterfalls of Pello, and the. strata were also few in number. It may be a 
faint repetition of the granite lying below, as it appears beneath the (Church of 
Pajal at Kangis. This appearance of the gneiss on the PuUingi is, however, 
very remarkable ; for it shews that the. red granite, the rapakivi, forms every 
where the fundamental rock here, and consequently is a peculiar formation, 
and not merely a change of the gneiss, and. that this fundamental formation 
cannot rise beyond a moderate heighth. . 

The boat had unloaded the unwrought iron in Svanstein^ and taken instead 
of it a heavy lading of wrought iron, which was to be conveyed to Tomeo. 
We rowed slowly down the proud stream. In the evening Matareng iippeared 
in view^ The church of Oefwer or Poiki Torneo, here towered above a 
thick mass of houses ; a large village on a peninsula which projects from the 
mountains a great way into the river. The sound of bells was borne over the 
water to uso The still air conveyed the sound tremulously to the woods 
along the banks, from whence it was re-echoed to the water. The sacred 
solemnity of these souods, which bad not been heard for so many months, 
produced a strong and powerful impression. We proceeded along,, and 
heard the belli^for a long time, till they were at last lost in the distance, and' 
ia the hoHows^of Avasaxa^ A number of salmon weirs narrowed the river at 
this place ;. and a narrow opening. alone remained for the boat, frequently not 
broader than: the boat itself,- in. which the water pressed through with great 
force. These weirs, however, do not obstruct the salmon: notwith- 
standing their number, and the number of salmon caught in them, and 
notwithstanding what is killed at night by the trident, they still proceed 
in great bodies as far as Enontekis, and even as far as Raunulaon the Nor- 
wegian frontiers. And yet those who live high up the Tana Elv in Finmark 
are in dread of a weir that does not take in more than the half of the river, 
which they consider as an insurmountable obstacle to the farther progress of 
the salmon. 
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It was dark as we reached Niemia, where we missed very much tlie clebQ 
and comfortable inn of Pello. 

From Matareng, or from Oefwer Torneo, there is an excellent road down 
the river side. But my boatmen proceeded with me seven English miles farther 
to Wetsaniemi, where the passage by water is almost altogether obstructed by 
new waterfalls, the greatest in the whole passage from Pello to Torneo. A 
car and a horse, which were bespoke from Pakkila, were there in waiting for 
me; for from the commencement of the road at Oefwer Torneo there are 
everywhere post stations, as throughout all Sweden. The roads wer^ ad- 
mirable, and like those in the south of Sweden. The young Finlander pro- 
ceeded down the excellent road with fbrious rapidity. Such regulatibhs of 
cultivated society,' such admirable weather, and such rapid driving, were a 
pleasure to meet with. This is a rich country. Where is there any thing 
in Norway, or even in the south of Sweden, equal in point of cultivation* ? 
Houses closely following on houses, corn-fields, meadows, and extensive 
prospects over innumerable villages dowii the river! I reached Korprkylaat 
mid-day : the horse and car were quickly changed, and trees, houses, lind 
fields, flew rapidly by. The road was wholly covered with people ? threy 
came from the church ; youths and maidens hurrying gaily along, and the 
old people as venerable as Armenian priests, dressed in a long black talari 
or overall, buttoned froni the throat downwards, a sulphur-yellow Sifredifeh 
scarf round the body, and a small black bonnet on the head. A singular dress 
for a peasant.* We imagine we see so many ghosts. They are, however, 
clean-looking, rich, and prosperous people. About two o'clock! passed the 
beautiful church of Charles Gustavus, surrounded by large fknn houses, and 
at Frankila, a short distance firom it, I again changed horse and car. Th^y 
were not in readiness, and yet 1 no where waited a quarter of an hour, sot* 
withstanding I was never fortunate enough to make ndyself understood to 
the people, who speak only Finnish, and not a single word of Swedish. In 
an hour and a half I reached Kockos, and shortly afterwards the large villages 
of Wojakkala and Kukkola, and about five o'clock in the evening I pro- 



* Baron Hermelln has giren a drawiog of it in RetQingar iii en Befcriffing ofwer Soerige.« 
Stockholm, 1804. 
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eeeded round the Peninsula 8ui;rauDded by the river on which Torneo is 
. situated, and entered the anxiously expected town. 



. The rapidity of the passage had allowed, me very little opportunity of exa- 
mining the changes of rock on the way; and the advanced season of the year 
required me to hasten my journey southwards. At Jourengi, where the polar 
circle runs through the country, the red granite again made its appearance in 
soDiaU rocks, and confined the river. It was more small granular than higher 
up, and almost stratified like sand-stone.* Gneiss was here out of the ques- 
tion. It was the same at Matareng; the greatest number of blocks, and the 
largest along the banks, consisted of it, yet white gneiss blocks lay 
between, probably derived from the heights above Oefwer Torneo : the base 
was still, however, red granite, with white gneiss immediately above it 
whenever the banks began somewhat to rise. Hence Avataxa, which rises 
opposite Matareng, on the eastern side of the river, to six hundred and 
twenty-six English feet, above the stream, and about se%'en' hundred and* 
twenty-rbur English feet above the sea, may also be gneiss. Below Matareng . 
the high Luppiovara rises above the road to a beighth of five hundred anct 
thirty-five English feet above the levels or six hundred and thirty-seveo: 
English feet above the gulph. It has been described by Baron Hermeliur 
who has given us several views of its summit f Mineral HiUoria iifwer Wester^ 
boUn och Lappmarcken^ p. 66 J. The grey granite (or gneiss) lies on its decli- 
vity in completely regular beds floetzwise on. one another, and appears like* 
a regular building. The mountain is very steep towards the river and th« 
road, and is only connected on the west side with other heights^ In the. 
middle of its height appear several beds with large granular red felspart* 
almost similar to the summit of Pullingi, which, however, do not belong to^ 
the red granite of the base. 

- Below K<H'pikyla this red granite was no loiter to be seen. It may now 
be wholly concealed beneath the surface. The large blocks lying around 
seemed also to be granite with white felspar; but when we examine the 
stone in small rocks on the low rising grounds over which the road runs, we 
distinctly recognize the striped and slatey nature of the gneissw 



♦ This eiMBplc of stratified granite defer? cs to be particolftriy noticed, M wmtnX m$amS»t$» 
re of oiffnton thct granite is alirayi nnstiaHied.— J. 
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Nivavara, on the other side of the riv^r, one of the statk>ns where the 
degree was measured, is still more distinctly gneiss. The stone seems slatey 
quartz, with a very little reddish white felspar, and not unfrequently with red 
garnets. The strata of the mountain stretch from north-west to south-east, 
and dip slightly towards the west. — (Hermelin). 

I was much astonished, however, when I saw besides at Korpikyla, and 
much farther down, not unfrequently large blocks of black greywackish 
looking glimmering clay^8lat€\ a principal rock of the transition formation. 
In the country from Torneo upwards it was not so easily to be looked for. 
But about four English miles above Torneo, at the waterfall of Jiilba, between 
Tojakkala and Kukkola, black compact limestone of this formation even ap- 
pears above the ground (amtehend)^ and not far off, at Liakala, it is even 
burnt and made use of. How strange is it to see these rocks so deep in the 
gulph between primitive rocks which so closely surround them on all sides. 
Korpikylii is scarcely eighty feet above Torneo, and more than this beigbth 
the transition rocks have not been able to reach. The Torneo river seems 
also to have interposed a boundary to their extension ; for on the west side 
of the stream I could never find any trace of them in the neighbourhood of 
the town. But the blackish grey clay-slate appears above the surface east* 
wards, at the church of Nieder-Tomeo, almost .at the edge of the river. It 
shows itself then several times in a ferther continuation eastwards, and ap« 
pears above ground also at Kemi,but is no longer seen atUleo, on the eastern 
shore of the Botbnian gulph. It will also hardly appear in a continuous state 
on the northern shores of the gulph. Is it not quite clear from these parti*^ 
culars that the causes of the origin of the transition formation have operated 
upwards from the south, and have been but faintly felt in these regions ? and 
that the clay-slate and black limestone are as it were but fragments from the 
strata which have so often deposited themselves in small receptacles among 
the gneiss rocks on both sides of the Botbnian gulph; at Abo and Biorne- 
liurg ; at Oeland and Gothland, and on the extreme islaods of Geffle ? 



How much these regions have changed since we became somewhat 
better acquainted with them, by the French measurement of a degree 1 
Many villages along the Torneo river, now large and full of animation, were 
not then in existence, and a map of the river drawn up at that time exhi- 
bits wastes, woods, and deserts, where the country is now diversified with 
trm houses and cultivated fields. Scarcely a country in Europe tan be 
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Oamed which has made such n^id and astonishing progress in cultivation 
and population as this very northern part of Sweden. There is an account of 
Lapmark by Count Douglas, in 1696, according to which there was then 
only three families (Nybyggare) settled in all Lapmark. Almost as many 
Laplanders then lived in the country as at present. In the year 1766, there 
were found three hundred and thirty fixed habitations in Lapland, containing 
one thousand six hundred and fifty souls, and nine hundred and ninety- 
four families of Laplanders, containing four thousand and forty souls (Tuneld). 
In the year 1799 there were six thousand and fcrty-nine settlers and five 
thousand one hundred and thirteen Laplanders. Such was the progress in 
these waste, districts in the course of thirty years. In the last year tbif 
spirit of cultivation and the consequent increase of population have gone on at 
a still greater rate, and we might entertain the hope of soon, seeing here tho 
maximum of inhabitants whiqh the polar lands are capable of supporting, if dcr 
structive wars had not destroyed the rising shoot of cultivation and advance- 
ment throughout the whole nation, and perhaps extirpated it for centuries. 

According to the very remarkable tables which Baron Hermelin gave to 
the world at Stockholm, in 1805, respecting Westerbottnslan, and which were 
extracted from the government registers, there were living in all Lapmark 

1751. 177^. 1801. 

Jordbrukare (cultivators of the ground)- • - - 25,842 I :jp,807 I 51,997 
Bruksfolk (connected with the mines) -. - - iso I. 246 1 1,1 OS 

In the whole province from 1795 to 1800, the new settlers ampunted to 
three thousand five hundred and seventy-nine souls, and the emigrants to 
four hundred and forty-five. 

These are true conquests! The Swedish kingdom has acquired new ter- 
ritories in its interior; for the new settlers were not criminals, exiles, refu- 
gees, or vvretches weary of life. They were for the most part active and 
industrious Finlanders from Cajaneburg and farther southwards, who did 
not roam about the country like the Laplanders, but gained new productions 
from the soil for themselves and the whole human race. About thirty years 
ago, when the different parts of Lapland were enumerated, Kusamo Lap- 
mark, between Uleo and the White Sea, always appeared in the list; but for 
a long time no Laplanders have been known there, and the Finns inhabit in 
cottages throughout the whole country as high as the uppermost water 
dividers. A hundred years ago there was not a single Finn in Soldankyla 

BBB3 
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or in Keirii-Lapmark. The Laplanders every where roamed through the 
woods and waste morasses. In the year 1798, twenty-three Finnish fami- 
lies had settled on the rivers. In 1765^ there were already seven hundred 
and sixty souls in the parish ; in the year 1800» the population amounted to 
one thousand six hundred and seventeen ; and in 180t it amounted to one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-six. Nothing but Finns. The Lap- 
landers have now wholly abandoned Sodankylii*. From what pariah in 
Lapland could we not cite similar particulars } The Finns ascend towards 
Lapmark, because they find their account in the new settlements which 
they found, and not because they are driven from their paternal hearths 
by misery and want; for these northern regions teach the singular and 
remarkable truth, however little it may often be attended to, thai emigraiiofh 
does not depopulate a country. Cajaneburg and Oesterbottn, from which the 
inhabitants of Kusamo.and Sodankylil, and most of the places above Torneo, 
have issued, far from declining in population, h^^ve increased almost iaan equal 
degree with the newly cultivated districts ; for it was not the fathers of families 
who emigrated, but the sons, who, probably, would not have founded new 
families in their mother country, and consequently would not have increased 
the population and general industry. It is on this account thatthe population 
increases with such astonishing rapidity in all countries which have been newly 
settled with any degree of success : there is opportunity and room for new 
families. But when, by emigration, cottages remain empty, fields remain 
uncultivated, and the neighbour lays hold of them to increase his possession 
as at Salzburg, and in 16S8, in France, then it may be bitterly felt by the 
country whose prosperity receives from it such a powerful shock. 

In all countries which increase by new cultivation, the number of 
births to the deaths is large beyond almost all proportion, when com- 
pared with other countries^ where cultivation and population are at tbeir 
level. This is not because in the former the life of man is exposed to 
less danger, because innocence and ignorance of destructive luxuries shorten 
life, or because vice and enmity are enemies to health ; but because every 
where new families spring up where there were none before, by which the 
number of births is increased. Life is neither longer in these regions, nor 
are the families more numerous than in other provinces of the country, except 

* WaUenbcrf Kemi Topofispkie. 71, 
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when particular causes concur to increase the niortality. According^ to Che 
laborious calculations of Henry Nicander* from 179<S to 1801 tb« pfopiortiou 
of deaths to the births was : - - . . 

In Kuopiolan as 100 : 198.— The new town of Kuopio rapidly increased in 
population. 

lo UUoborglan as 100 : 17S. — Kusamo and Kemi-Lapmark belong to this* 

In ^a«a as 100: 166. . 

In the whole of fVesierboihnia and Hernosandsliln as 100 : 149* 

In Upsalalan as 100 : 198. 

In Linkiiping and in OerebrolanM 100 : 1 19. — Eastgothland and Nerike. 

In Skmraharg as 100 : 1 IS.— West Gothland. 
- lo the whole kingdom as 100 : 136. 

But in Findland alone 100 : 164. 

. But who would believe thai in Kyopio or in Sodankyla and Kusamo* 
life is either easier, or the people healthier, more uncorrupted^ more virtu^* 
ous, or the marriages more fruitful than in the fertile districts of Westgoth* 
land, the vallies of Eastgotbland, or the plains of tJpsala. But these pjro*» 
vinces had attained their level of population. New families and new houses 
could not arise, because there was no opportunity for their extension and 
establishment* On the other hand, how powerfully has Finland increased 
within the few last years! Every where towns and villages have sprung^ 
up. Kuopio, Heinola, and Uleoboig and Wasa, almost as if wholly new. 
When the country, however, increases in cultivation till it reaches the bounds 
which nature has set to it, the proportion of deaths and births will rapidly 
fall and resemble that of similar districts, or the state of almost the whole 
of the cultivated surface of the earth. 

The whole of Westerbothnia has not less increased in population that 
Finland ; and what Baron Hermelin relates respecting it is deservipg of the 
highest attention. 

In Westerbottnlan, to which Umeo, Piteo, Luleo, and Torneo Lapmark 
also belonged, there lived in the year 17^4 % population of thirty^six 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine. From this year forwards the popu* 
lation haabeen constantly increasing : at first slowly, till 1771. 



* Nya Veteosk. Acad. HaDdlmgar 1805. II. Qoartal, 
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Id 1775 


it was 


il,S91. 


1790 


- - - 


59,777. 


mi 


- - - 


67,890. 


1800 


... 


71,372. 



Such facts are not calculated, one would think, to induce a persuasion of 
an increase of the severity of the climate in which so many believe, and they 
do not strengthen the opinion that the earth will be depopulated from the 
poles downwards. And can there be a stronger proof of the good governoAent 
ot the country ? 

The lists in Hermelin's tables respecting the exports from the towns of 
Westerbotlinia to Stockholm afford us a very interesting, distinct, and clear 
image of the occupations and the moral condition of the inhabitants of Lap- 
land. For almost all the exported productions have come down from Lap- 
land. We see at one view what these polar regions are capable of furnishing, 
and what the industry of the inhabitants is employed on. 

. The numbers in these lists are averages from the custom-house books for 
the years ]i798s 1794, 179^. The exports to other places besides Stockholm 
are not ^rb^ps of any consequence. 

Exporta from Westerbothnia to Stockholm. 

Victuais and Birds. 

26,000 -Liapund Smor (Butter) at S Rix-dol. 

160 - - Ost (Cheese) at 1 Rix-dol. - - 

970 • '^ - Tallow at 2 Rix-dol. 8 Sk. 

SSO Tunnor salt Ox eller Notkott (Salt Beef) at 6 Rix-doU 
S46 Lispund tort Kott (Dried or Hung flesh) at 34 Sk. 
1,900 - - salt och ferskt Renkott (Salt and Fresh 
Rein-deer flesh) at I Rix-dol. 
60 Lispund Renlungar (Rein-deer Tongues) at 3 Rix-dol. 
70 Head of Renar (Rein-deer) at 9 Rix-dol. 
tOiOOO Styck Hierpar (Tetrao Bonasia) at 4 Sk. 
SjSOa - Orrar (Tetrao Tctrix) at S Sk, 
4000 Styck Tjudrar (T( trao Urogallus) at 12 Sk. 
1,400 - Snoripar (Tetrao Lagopus) at 2 Sk. 
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Fish. 

3,800 Tunnor Salt Lax at 10 Rix-dol. 

nidstly from Torneo-elv. 
1,600 Stycken rokta Laxer (Smoked Salmon) at 30 Sk. 
2,700 Stycken rokta Laxoringar at IS Sk. 
10,000 - - rokta Nejonogoh (Liver Lamprey) 
300 Tunnor salt Sik (Salmo Lavaretus) a 6 Rix-dol. 

4^ Lispund Sikrom at 1 Rix-dol. 
400 Tunnor salt Stromming (without reckoning what is 

exported to Oesterbottn) at 3 Rix-dol. 
600 Tunnor salta Gadder (Pike) and other salt fish, at 6 Rix-doK 3600 
3,800 Lispund torra Gadder (dried Pike) at 34 Sk. 
1,000 Lispund diverse torr Fisk at 16 Sk^ - 

86 Casks of Seal Oil, (Skaltran) each cask containing 

60 Kanne, at 10 Rix-dol. - - * 860 

38 Tunnor of Seal blubber of 19 Lispund, at 9 Rix-dol. 

per Tunnor 359 

From the Frozen Ocean, by the Laplanders. 
5,000 Lispund Cod or dried Dorsch at 1 Rix-dol, 16 Sk. 6,666 

8,000 Lispund dried Grosidoreller Said (Gadus Virens) at 40 Sk. 6,666 



BIz-M. 
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32 
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1,400 





333 


16 



Hides and Furs, 

60 St. Bearskins, at 10 Rix-dol. ' 
3 — Wolf skins, at 3 Rix-dol. 
70 -^— Fox skins, (R'afskin) at 9 Rix-dol. 

24 Jarf or Glutton skins, at 3 Rix-dol. 

80 Martin skins, at 2 Rix-dol 

70 Schwanenbalge, at 24 Sk. 

90 ■ Castor skins, at 3 Rix-dol. ... 

6,000 — Harfe skins, at 2 Sk. - • 

1,600 Ton. Growerk or Squirrel skind, at 40 Sk. - - 
600 St. Ermine skins, at 9 Sk. - - n- 

450 — -« Seal skins, at 12 Sk. 
4,000 — — - Renoxhudar, (male rein-deer skin) at 36 Sk* » 
. 15,000 r— Renko eller Vajhudar, (female rein-deex skin) at 94 Sk. 
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1,900 St* Various other rein-deer hides, at 34 Sk. 

100 Deckenofyoungreiii'deerskiB, at 32 Sk. 
9,000 Pair of Lapland gloves and Lapland shoes, at 4 Sk. 

600 ^ Lapland boots, at 16 Sk. 

SOO Styck Lappmuddar och Muddskin, at 5 Rix-doi, 

Lapland Furs. 

SOO Dozen skins of the fore-feet of the rein-deer, of which 

the Lappmuddar are made, at 6 Sk. 
900 Styck Ox and Cow Hide, at 9 Rix-dol. 
B^OOO — Calf.Skins, at 6 Sk. * - ,- ' . 

Ji^SOO — — Get (Goats) och Risbit samt Killingskin, at 9 Sk. 
SOO ■ Sheep-skins, at 3 Sk. - 

39 ^— Dog-skins, at 8 Sk. 
10 —— Cat-skins, at 4 Sk. - 

Different other Skins • • - 
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38 
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1,500 





37 
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36 


366 


32 





40 


400 






94,870 



/nm to Siockholm^ 
1,600 Schifl^jfund (of 9f cwt.) wroeght Iron (Stongjarn), at 7 

Rix-dol. ^ • ... 

196 Schiffpfund Knippjarn, at 9 Rix-dol. 
43,400 Dozen of various sorts of Deals^ at 1 Rix-dol. f 
9,700 Lasts, at 19 Ton of Tea, at 94 Rix-dol. 
300 Tunnor Jjaruperna eller Tjaruvatteo Theer wasser, 

at L Rix-dol. . « . 

950 Lispund unwrought Rein*deer Horn, at 8 Sk. 
950 Lispund Draglim (Glue) at 2 Rix-dol. -^ 

300 Hornlim 

35 Fnoske (Spujige and Touch-wood, at * Rix-dol. 

4;J0 Pound of made Akerbar (Rubus arcticus) at S4 Sk» 
45 Tunnoc Yattenlingon (Tyttlebar^Vaccinium Vitis idae«» 

Whortleberry) at 1 Ri3(«dol. - • 45 

. 300 Kannea Hiortroa (Mountain-bramble, Rubus Chanae- 

morus) at IS Slu • • - 72 84 
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Riz-dol. 6k, 

600 Head of Fir Stools and several MolUriy at S Sk. . 83 16 

700 Lispund Land and Sea Bird Feathers, not torn, at 3 Rix-dol. 5,100 

10 Tunnor Rein-deer /Hair - - 40 

Glass from the Glass Works in Westerbothnia -. 600 



Amount of exports from Westerbotbnia f- 9S 1,3^6 34 



Amount of imports - • - 145,869 16 

Among the imported goods 

Amount of the value of Grain - - 31,985 

Under which 2,750 Tunnor Rye 
99,80 - - Barley 
9,700 Lispund Wheaten Flour 
Of other necessary articles there were imported 
5000 Tunnor Salt, at 4 cwt. the Tunnor 

Tobacco for 94,150 Rvx-dol. viz. 

18,000 Pound of unground Tobacco 

9,000 Pound of SnuflF. 
43,000 Pound of Sugar. 
26;960 Pound of Coffee, and 
150 Ankers of Wine. 



Torneo does not satisfy the expectation which we are led to form of a 
town; from which, as a central point, the trade with all the polar regions as 
far a» the Frozen Ocean is canned on ; and it disappoints, us the more, as it is 
so much connected with the rich, and cultivated country down the river. 
There are a'numberof streets, it is true; they are generally straight, and 
intersect one another at right angles. A plan of the town would exhibit it 
as large and regular. But these streets are not paved ; they have quite the 
look of so many fields or meadows, they are so grown over with grass. We 
see few traces, of footsteps iathem, and carriages only go through the lower 
prinoipal street The upper streets are actually barred.^ The inhabitants 
have the exclusive light of feeding their own cows on them, and perhaps 
also of making hay ; and hence it not unfrequently happens that when the 
people of the more southern parts of Sweden^ wish to divest themselves at 
the expence of Torneo, they assert that the market-place and the hay made 
from it belong to the regular revenues of the mayor (burger meisterj. How- 

G c c 
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ever, the road from Stockholm to thcBothnian Gulph goes through the market- 
place, and the streets which run from it towards the river-side. In this 
quarter, therefore, every thing looks better and more respectable. We see 
several houses two stories high, painted and ornamented ; and at the river- 
side the house of M. Carlenius, the merchant, has a most distinguished 
appearance. All the other houses are merely low huts, and they are,situated 
at a distance from one another; for every hut has generally its little garden 
beside it, containing flowers, garden, stuffs and herbs, and beautiful moun- 
tain-ash trees. The life and stir is confined to the landing-place on the banks 
of the river, and it is soon lost in the empty streets. The country round is 
altogether flat, and almost Dutch. Three windmills with the church cover 
the almost imperceptible hill before the town ; and in the adjoining church- 
yard wall there is probably the same wooden steeple on which Charles XL 
once saw the sun at midnight, and from which Manpertuis and his associates 
began to calculate their degree. The sea is not visible, and the stir in the 
harbour is not at present very great ; I saw only two or three yachts. But 
the prospect down the river is rather beautiful ; for the church of Nieder 
Torneo, on an island on the other side of the Elv, has a beautiful appear- 
ance. It is a shining stone building in the shape of a cross, and the steeple 
a high cupola rising from the middle with lanterns on it. There is something 
unexpected and singularly attractive in this view. 

This town, as well as all the towns in Westerbothnia, and a great number 
in Finland, was founded by Gustavus Adolphus in 16*0. There was a 
church, however, and consequently dwellings around it, from the year 1350 ; 
for in this year the church was consecrated by the Archbishop of Upsala*. 
' It was probably about the time of the first arrival of the Swedes so far north- 
wards. The cultivation of the country seems to have long languished in 
their hands. The^ Finns got the start of them, and proceeded with such 
activity, that at present there is not a single Swedish peasant along the whole 
course of the Torneo riven All are Finns, and the Swedes are confined to 
the town. In the town, however, according to Tuneld, there are only six 
hundred and thirty-two inhabitants. This seems a surprisingly small num- 
ber, when we consider the extensive influence of Torneo, and even when 
we wander through the numerous though deserted streets. The people 

* Schoniog gaml« Geographie, p. 101* 
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seem here, however, to enjoy life comfortably in their own way. They 
frequently meet together —in the morning at the apothecaries in the market- 
place, at midday in the public-houses, in the afternoon again at the liquor 
flasks of the apothecary, and in the evening the punch flows in streams in 
the coffee-house. There is no want there of frequent sallies of joviality and 
animation. They are beings who are very faintly moved by the convulsions 
of the world. They penetrate but seldom to them*. This mode of living 
has long made Torneo a by-word in neighbouring places. The four towns 
of Westerbothnia are thus characterised in a Swedish doggrel rhime: Umeo the 
^ne; Piteo the needle making; in Luleo nothing is done ; but in Torneo they 
get drunk (I. Torneo drikkes skaalerj. Truly the Torneensians still strongly 
justify the by-word. 

The greatest part of September was now past. J was looking hourly for 
the snow, and yet I wished to flee from it before the earth should be per- 
manently covered. But, like many others, I had rated Torneo's climate too 
low. They were still living here in a pleasant autumn, and not in winter. . 
The air was calm, clear, and still. It freezed in the night, though but little, 
and the first forenoon rays of the sun soon annihilated the ice. The sun 
gave out a gentle heat at midday, and with pleasure and enjoyment I went 
about the country in this temperature. The thermometer generally rose to 
6(f F. and sunk in the afternoon very slowly. The, trees were yet in full 
glory, and no where had lost any of their leaves. A firm snow tract was not 
expected here till the end of October, and it is seldom earlier. September 
is in Torneo what October is in the north of Germany; and the polar 
region does not vindicate her violated sovereignty till the end of No- 
vember. 

• Yet Torneo is now a Rosiian town 1 
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CHAPTER IX. 
JOURNEY FROM TORNEO TO CHRISTIANIA. 



Woods on leiToing Tomeo.^End of the Finn Population. — M. Grapcy a Clergyman. — 
CaliX'Elf. — Baron Hermelin^s Undertakings in Luleo Lapmark, — Ranco. — Luleo. — 
Piteo. — Splendid Church of Skelefteo. — Decrease of the Surface of the Sea in the 
Bothnian Gutph. — Wahlenberg. — Umeof its Church.-^Gneiss in U^eslerbothnia.-^ 
Angermann^land*'— Linen.— Skulaberg.—SundsvalL-^Changes of the Gneiss. — If el' 
singeland.—Oestrikeland.-^GeJle. — Course of the Limit of the Scotch Firs over the 
Surface of Europe. — Dal-Elf. — Upsda^-^Ohseroations of the Temperature.-^Stock^ 
halm. — Ft<o of the Town.-^^Collection of Minerals belonging to the College of 
Miners. — Departure from Stockholm.— Soder. — Tefje Canal.^^Orebro. — fFest Goth' 
land^— Ruins of UdewaUa—Storm at Swinesund. — Frederickshall.— Return to 
Christiania. 

On the 21st of September the car was transported in a boat over the sea 
bay, which surrounds Torneo almost like an island, and which is entered by a 
considerable arm of the Torneo river, when it rises very much. The horse 
was in waiting for me at the other shore ; and I now proceeded rapidly 
through the woods towards Nikkala. The great population all the 
way along the river now disappeared.. Here and there stood a solitary 
cottage. The country was covered with thick woods of Scotch and spruce 
firs and birches. Whoever believes, what has more than once been printed, 
that the cold prevents trees from growing at Torneo, let him come and see 
these woods. The birches before Sangits were higher, larger, and more 
beautiful than any I had ever before seen. They have evidently found here 
the most advantageous climate for their growth. They rise a great way 
over the tops of the spruce and Scotch firs. It is a magnificent tree. We 
several times left the forest between Sirvits and Nikkala, to cross two sea- 
bays which interrupted the road, not in boats, as was done in 1736 by the 
French mathematicians, for that was now rendered impossible. Large and 
beautiful bridges were built across the whole of the breadth. The sea-bays 
, have become marshes from the cohtinual decrease of the Bothnian Gulpb ; 
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and we may soon expect to see fields and cottages on the surfkce now oc- 
cupied by that gulph. The decrease here will admit of no doubt. Such 
sea-bays are not filled with mud by the small streamlets which here empty 
themselves ; and the open sea furnishes mud in no such abundance. The 
shores also, and the rocks rise above the level of the water ; and are not 
buried in any mud and earth brought down by the streams. 

At Landjerf, twenty-three English miles from Torneo, the long Armenian 
dress, with the. yellow Swedish scarf, worn by the peasantry, disappeared. 
The Finnish nation and the Finnish language were now left behind us, and 
Swedes everywhere made their appearance. In the evening I reached 
Neder-Calix, and was enabled to have a few instructive moments of con- 
versation with the agreeable and intelligent clergyman, Erick Grape, to whom 
we owe the excellent description of the pastorate of Enontekis, in Lapmark, 
In the Transactions of the Stockholm Academy of Sciences, and who 
Purveyed a great part of Torneo Lapmark, with the most minute detail of 
rivers, streams, and lakes, and drew up maps of it. They are the ground- 
work of the maps of this country by Hermelin, and of that which accom- 
panies the Travels of Skjoldebrand ; and I also have made use of a drawing, 
with which, in the kindest manner, I was favoured by M. Grape. 

After crossing the great Calix-Elf,.one of the most considerable rivers of 
Lapland, I passed the night in the excellent inn of Grotness, where none of 
the comforts are wanting which we might expect in the first inn of the 
country ; not even bread, which we so seldom find in country-places in 
cither Norway or Sweden ; for the cakes, full of poppy of the Norwegians, 
the Fiadbrod, and the somewhat thicker bread of the Swedes, the Knak- 
kebrod, both of which are baked for months and years beforehand, can only 
be considered bread in these countries. 



In the woods from Torneo to this place there were no hills to be seen, 
and no rocks appearing above the surface. Small granular granite, with 
white felspar, not gneiss, made its appearance on the banks of the Calix- 
Elf. I did not, however, follow it any great way; but nearer to the sea 
there are several interesting geognostic combinations which are cited by 
Baron Hermelin. The transition formation again commences on the shore, 
and forms several hills ; but even here it does not go farther up the country 
than at Torneo. At Storoe, a peninsula below Neder-Calix, blackish grey 
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limestone fonns beds of from three to four fathoms in thickness : not far re- 
moved from " syenite, whiih is composed of hornblende, felspar, and quartz, 
and blackish grey clay-slate" (this syenite is here consequently in all pro- 
bability also a species of transition formation). The strata stretch from 
north-west to south-east, and dip towards the north-east. ^ 

Not far from thence, towards the sea, on Hastaskaret, appears a black and 
dark grey compact limestone^ calcareous slate, and blackish grey clay-slate^ 
following one another in such thin and straight slates that they might be 
conveniently broken into roof-slates, as experience has proved, if the custom 
of the country were not averse from the use of roof-slate. On Lutskaret, 
and other smaller islands, the compact limestone is burnt for lime. — Her- 
melin Mineral Historian p. 63. 



Up the Calix-Elf we again see villages and cottages in abundance, but 
not so many as above Torneo. Here also there is a considerable salmon 
fishery. 1 proceeded up the river to Morsby, and then passed the furnaces 
of Toreo. The buildings were new, and partly, not altogether, restored 
from the effects of a flood, which had completely destroyed the whole 
works. These works owe their existence to the indescribable activity of 
Baron Hermelin, who has laid out princely sums in this country in improve- 
ments. He has settled colonies throughout all Luleo Lapmark, endeavoured 
to establish mines and iron-works at Gellivara and Quickjock, and opened 
a number of new channels of industry. We are astonished, on looking at 
Robsahm's map of Luleo Lapmark, to see the number of new undertakings 
which have been commenced within these few years. Baron Hermelin has 
gained an entire province to the Swedish kingdom in its interior. 

The iron of Gellivara was to be smelted in the furnaces down at the sea; 
and it was to be conveyed by a difficult way, partly down rivers, partly by 
land over snow, and finally down the Luleo-Elf to the furnace of Selett, 
to Welderskin and Stromsund, beneath Raneo. Toreofors was built by 
Baron Hermelin to work the smelted ore of Stromsund ; but since the 
inundation effected such devastations in the new works, he sold them to 
three individuals who live quite near at hand, and who can therefore have 
an immediate eye upon the new buildings. 

But, alas ! the iron of Gellivara also cannot be purely melted. It is richer,, 
it 18 true, than the ore of the southern districts ; but it is so difficult to 
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melt that it can hardly be mastered; and after all it yields but brittle- 
iron. To improve it, whole ship-Ioads of ore are brought from the 
mines of Uto, at Stockholm, up to Stromsund ; but this carriage is very 
expensive. At Uto, in 1807, the schiffpfund (of 2^ cwt.) of ore cost 
twenty-one skillings on the spot. Including lading and freight, the 
price of this quantity is increased at Stromsund to fifty-two skillings, or 
one rix-dollar four skillings. In what a different condition would these 
regions be, if nature had thought fit, with the internal wealth and great ex- 
tent of the Lapland iron-ore, to combine also internal excellence. 

The country of Toreo was sandy and flat ; yet the farm-houses were large^ 
respectable, and well-built ; and their horses were not bad. The peasants 
themselves appeared to haveattained a degree of cultivation by no means ^:om« 
mon. Those who conducted jne inquired carefully, and by no means uninteHi- 
gently, respecting the political condition of the world; and they did not 
reason amiss on the subject of the carrying off of the Danish fleet by the 
English, which had then just taken place. 1 could almost have imagined 
that the peasants had a voice in the Swedish national assembly. 

At midday I reached Raneo, where a sort of town is formed round the 
church by several hundred barracks, through whose dead and forsaken 
streets we are obliged to pass. The wooden windows were fast shut; nothing 
living was any where to be seen. The extensive and widely-spread con- 
gregation (frequently fifty-five English miles distant) comes here to churchy 
and in winter, when unoccupied, remains for several days. They are as- 
sembled here in the church, if they have no other point of union ; and they 
feel in their barracks that they belong to a community. 

The Raneo-Elf, which is also one of the considerable rivers which descend 
from the interior of Lapland, is at this place five hundred and seventy-seven 
English feet in breadth ; on the farther bank the country is hilly, woody, and 
commands several views of the lakes and deep sea fiords • as, for example, 
at Pehrso, where, in like manner, the sea is visibly drying up. No dis- 
tinguished object appears till we come to Gammehtcui (the old town) 
Luleo, where I remained for the night, seventy-five English miles from 
Torneo. The roads had hitherto continued to run from east to west, along 
the northern shore of the Bothnian Gulph. Hence Hvito, bietween four and 
five English miles above Raneo, lay somewhat farther north than Raoeo ; 
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but there the road suddenly turns, following the direction of the sea-shore 
due south. The roads are every where most excellent. 

The old town of Luleo was, like Tonieo, built by Gustavus Adolphus ; 
but, by the desertion of the sea, it soon was transformed, as is said, from a 
sea-port to an inland town; and, on account of the shipping, it was obliged 
to be moved five miles nearer to the sea. It is certain that many places are 
here now dry which were formerly covered with water. Baron Hermelii^ 
relates, that, at the clergyman's house, where there are now cultivated fields 
and meadows, there was formerly no passage but in boats. The new town 
of Luleo is now wholly removed from the road. 

The road still proceeds for more than two English miles down the river, 
yhaa wt; cross it at a ferry, where it is at least one thousand and nin^ 
hundred Paris feet in breadth. The day was beautiful. I hastened on, and 
•aw, about midday, the plain of Piteb stretched oat before me. The lofty 
church of Oyeby rose high above the wooden houses around. This was only 
the old town. A wood of Scotch fir leads to the new Pitep, which lies 
between three and four English miles nearer to the sea, surrounded by 
water, by hills and rocks ; and the appearance of which is here highly de» 
lightful, where w« sojieldom see houses collected* together. It is, however, 
when we enter it, a dreary town. . The log huts have not evea the usual 
clQthing which such houses in Torneo generally have ; the streets are not 
paved; and there is scarcely a spot we can look upon which does not betray 
signs of poverty. We proceeded rapidly through, and did not stop. A long; 
bridge leads us to the island of Pitholm, on which the road now runs tilt 
near the mouth of the Piteo stream. The river is here narrowly confined, 
9nd lightens the passage over, which is in truth npt great (six-hundred and 
(or^-three English feet), and not a third part of that over the Luleo-Elf ; but 
to make up for this we were here powerfully assailed by the rushing in of the 
waters from the Bothnian Gulph, at which the horses were not a little 
firigbtened. 1 remained for the night on Kinback, eighteen English viiles 
beyoi^d Piteo. 

What variety can there be along the sea-coast of this country? Flat 
disttict^ and woods, with here and there a pleasant and rapidly disappearing 
view of the sea; a rushing stream from the Lapland mountains; cottages 
^long the banks, which prevent the salmon from proceeding up with im« 
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ptinity ; aftd then woods upon woods without mt^rmiBsion : such is the rofled 
through Westerbothnia all the way to Umeo. We grow acoustomed to it, and 
except, especially from the rapidity with which this country h genierally 
travelled through, that we shall never again see any thing attmctive. In my 
way from Kinback on the twenty-eighth I H^as not particukriy struck Mrith 
any prospect during the whole morning. The road brought us at midday to 
Several small hills. Here the woods opened; we issued out of them, and 
saw the extensive plain of Skelefteo, and the large strelim which winds 
through it ; and the church of Skelefteo rose in the middle of the plain like 
a temple of Palmyra in the desert. This is the largest and most beautiful 
building in the north. What a prospecti What an impression here in a 
latitude of 64\ on the borders of Lapland! A lai^e quadrangle ; and on 
each side eight Doric pillars, which support an attica. In the middle tberi 
is a large cupola, upheld by Iodic pillars ; and a clock and lanterns above it* 
Why ? By what means ? By ^hat accident came a Grecian temple into thit 
remote region ? I asked the peasants who built it, and when it Was built ? 
And they answered with no small degree of self-cofnplacency: IVe built it, the 
congregation of ^/nmm. It cost us indeed gteat trouble and labour, seven 
long years, and an 6utlay of large sums of money....But who gavi you th6 
plan and the spirit to undertake ft i That I <;duld not learn. What are we 
to think of a congregation capable of erecting such a building ? I learned for 
the first time in Stockholm, that the Academy of Architecture in Stockholm 
draws the plans and sketches of every public building in the whole kingdom, 
and overlooks their execution on the spot. This is noble and grand. We 
need only the experience of Skelefteo to be convinced of this. 

Hogstrom, well known from his description of Lapland, about forty year» 
ago was clergyman here. Well acquainted with the clinriate of Gellivara, 
where he had formerly been clergynian, it appeared to him that the tempe«- 
rature of Skelefteo was <;apable of yielding more than had hitherto been ex^ 
pected frt)m it. He laid out two fruit gardens here in the latitude of Naroe 
and Helgeland in Norway, and as high as Archangel. According to Tunetd^ 
he raised apple, pear, cherr}% and plum trees from the kernels, and brought 
them to bear. This must have been a very ephemeral phenomen6n. It ia* 
Unifbrinly denied on the spot, and really with some ahow of reason. Af 
least, at present, as the clergyman's house has been removed to another 
place^ every trace of these fruit gardens has disappeared. The high and 
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richly leaved aspens on the height on which the church is situated; the 
beautiful alders (Alnus incanaj along the river, may well deceive us into a 
belief that the climate of Skeiefteo is capable of producing more than it 
actually can do. 

About four or five finglish miles farther on, I came to Innerviken, situated 
in a small sea-bay. A few years ago, this place was past in boats ; but 
it is now so dry, that the road might be carried along it, and the inhabitants, 
who are daily witnesses of the decrease, imagine they shall live to see the 
surface of this arm of the sea converted into fields and meadows. There is 
hardly a small spot here which does not bear testimony to this decrease, and 
to throw out doubts in opposition to the belief of the inhabitants along the 
whole of the gulph would only excite their laughter. It is a highly sin- 
gular, remarkable, and striking phenomenon ! What a number of questions 
crowd upon us, and what a field for the investigation of the Swedish natUf- 
ralists! Is the decrease the same in equal periods ot time ? Is it equally 
great in all places ? or perhaps it is greatest and more rapid in the interior of 
the Bothnian Gulph. Before Gefle and at Calmar, by the endeavours of 
Celsius sixty years ago, accurate marks were cut into the sea-shore, to de- 
termine the future decrease with greater distinctness. These marks were ex- 
amined a few years ago by the able inquirers Robsahm and Hallstrom, who 
found the new decrease corroborated. Their observations have not, however, 
been made public, tod are in the hands of Baron Hennelin. May they not 
remain long kept back from naturalists! Linnaeus, in his travels in Schonen, 
relates that he had also made a correct marking, about an English mile from 
Tralleborg, on a block that would not be carried ofi*; and describes the surr 
rounding objects with the accuracy of a botanist.* Would not the investi- 
gation of this place, and what has happened there, be worth a small journey 
from Lund, or from Copenhagen ? It is certain that the surface of the ocean 
cannot sink; this the equilibrium of the sea will not by any means admit o(^ 
But as the phenomenon of the decrease cannot be doubted, there i:emains, as 
far as we can at present see, no other solution of the difficulty than the con- 
viction, that all Swedm i$ slawfy rising in heig/Uhfrom FredericshaU to Abo, €Knd 
perhaps to PtlerAutg. Something fi^i this decrease has also been felt on the 
coasts of Norway, at Bergen, in Sondmor, and Nordmor, as I was assured by 
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M. Webe, the chief magistcate (Amimami) in Bergen, to whom we are in- 
(iebted for the excellent charts of the western coasts of Norway. Cliffs 
which were formerly covered with water now make their appearance. But 
the belief in the decrease of the sea is evidently not so generally diffused or 
so certain on the Western Ocean as in the Bothnian Gulph. The irregular 
and high tide in the Western Ocean is also an obstacle to accurate observa- 
tion. It is possible that Sweden may rise more than Norway, and the 
northern more than the southern part.* 

In rain and darkness I at last reached Daglosten, nearly eighteeh English 
miles to the south of Skelefteo. 

The twenty-ninth of September was a fortunate day, notwithstanding the 
incessant and continued rain. In Grimsmark, between nine and ten English 
miles fix>m Daglosten, I came up with Wahknherg^ whom I had incessantly 
been following from Luleo, at a distance of fourteen or eighteen English miles. 
That excellent man, to wtiom botany and mineralogy have almost an equal 
claim, was returning from his third journey in Lapland. I missed him before 
by a few hours, on the coast of the Western Ocean, fn Kierringoe at Bodoe. 
He had there descended to the sea-coast by the same way which LinnsBus 
before took from Quickjock. He had employed the summer, in not only climb- 
ing the highest of the Lapland mountains, the Sodre Sult^elma, but in deter* 
mining its heighth with accuracy, and seeing, investigating, and describing 
the great glaciers of the country (Geikna of the Laplanders)* We travelled 
now together, and the journey was a source of rich instruction to me. 



s M. Wrede of Berlin, in his ^^ Geognostische Untersuchungen iibcr did Sadbaltischen 
Lftoder,'* conjectures the centre of the globe to have undergone a slow change, being trans. 
porttfd along the axis from the north to the $ouihy and hence that gradual depression of the lerel ' 
of the sea in our hemisphere, which he supposes to be accompanied by its gradual eUvaiton in 
the southern hemisphere. It would appear that M. Von Buch had in view this notion of . 
Wrede*s, when he considered it as highly probable, that the land in the northern regions was 
slowly rising above the surface of the sea. Mr. De Luc remarks : ^* If these motions (that is 
the rising of the land in the northern, and its sinleing in the sonthern hemisphere) xrcre real, all 
the new lands which the sea has visibly added to the coasts in the northern hemisphere would' 
have an inclination towards it, as. having been formed bj it at levels successively lower ; andi, on 
the contrary, no lands of a similar kind should exist in the southern hemisphere, since alJ sach as 1 
might begin to be formed there would be soon covered by the sea as it gradually rose. Thus 
all iiesp lands, by their horizontality in the former of these hemispheres, and their very existence 
in the latter, conpletely refute this whole system.*' DeLnc*8 Travels, voU 1. p. 106. 
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We flew through the wood^, where the dark leaf of the alders was qow^ 
pretty frequently mixed with the pate abd yellow leaves of the birches, and 
the black needles of the spruce and Scotch firs, which are every where to be 
found in the woods here in equal abundance. Djecknaboda was most agree- 
ably situated on a lake surrounded with high and majestic aspens, as large as 
those which grew at Tomeo. We were surprised in the evening at Savar in 
Bygdio Socken by the large and extensive iron-works of Robersfors, with 
numerous and partly very neat houses for carrying on the different d|)era- 
tioQS, and a large and beautiful house occupied by the Bruckspalnm. As 
we took up our night's quarters in the good inn of Tafla, I had travelled 
since leaving Ds^losten in the morning ten Swedish miles (between seventy 
apd eighty English miles). 

We were now not far from Umeo, and we therefore reached the capital 
of Westerbothnia, notwithstanding the rain, early in the morning of the 
thirtieth of September. It had a more respectable appearance than 
Torneo : some of the. streets were paved ; many of the houses looked quite 
n.eat, and., there were five or six three-masters and brigs lying in the river; 
astir which. vNt had not seen in any of the other towns. Tuneld determines, 
however^ tke number of the inhabitants in 1769 at seven hundred and twenty- 
three ; Piteo had then six hundred and twenty-one, and Luleo six hundred 
a^d forty-*four inhabitants. In Umeo, their numbers must be very consi-* 
derably increased since that period. 

We remained here till the evening, in the company of Doctor Nazen, a re-« 
putable physician, to whom we owe aperies of good meteorcJogical observa- 
tions, which the Stockholm Academy have published in their transactions. 
Tbeyare almost the first observations which give us any information respecting 
the- climate of these regions ; fot Hellant's Journals in Torneo have never 
l>eeQ made public ; and accounts of severe degrees of cold felt in Torneo and 
other places are curiosities which will enable us to come to no conclusion 
respecting the temperature and climate of the country. The following table 
contains the results of fifteen years observations by Dr. Nazen, compared 
with those made by Julin inUleoberg, after making those alterations and cor- 
rections in the observations of Julin which 1 believed necessary.* They 
nearly agree with the temperature of Torneo. 

* The rciiBoms far these corrections are more fully dereloped in a treatise on the hetghth of the 
limit of cTerlasting snow in the north. 
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, . Umeo6S«50* Uleo 65* 

Janqary — 9. 1? Rcaum — 10. 83 

February —7. 42. —7. ^2 

March —3. ^7 —7. 91 

April .|. O; 898 —2. 59 

May —6. 34 3. 955 

June 10.85.., 10 804 

July 13.72 13. 14 

August 10. 97 10. 966 

September 6. 87 6. 44 

October 2. 72 2. 992 

Noveinbcr — ^ 3. 84 — 4. 155 

December. —9. 26 — 8. 18 



62 R. J. 0. 53 R. 



If the observations in both places are accurate, the difference of tempera- 
tare is very inconsiderable, notwithstanding that Uleo lies mpch higher 
n6rthwards. But the vegetation says nearly the same thing. We can, in 
descending the Tomeo river, name many a tree, many a shrub, and numbers 
of herbs, which gradually make their appearance as we advance southwards, 
called forth by the amelioration of the climate. The Scotch firs at Lippa« 
jerfwi, the spruce firs at Songa Muotka ; the Salix pentandra at Colare; the 
first fruits of the noble Rubia arcticus at Oefvver-Torneo. But from the 
town of Torneo to Umeo we in vain seek for a new tree, or any new 
plants. We cannot find any. We are therefore inclined actually to believe 
that the climate in the northern part of the Bothnian Gulph, from the straits 
of Quarcken, between Umeo and Wasa, up to Torneo, undergoes very 
little change. 

We crossed in the evening of the thirtieth the broad Umeo-Elf (one 
thousand and eleven English feet) and continued travelling in the flat country 
to Stvksio, as usual, through woods, till we came to the hospitable Sormyole, 
the last place which we had to pass through in Westerbothnia. 



The formations which traverse this road in Westerbothnia are limited to a 
great variety of gneiss, in the changes of which we can find nothing deter- 
minate. In ascending the Calix-Elv, however, at Monsby it lost the ap- 
pearance of gneiss, and so much so, that for many miles I only thought of 
granite. It was small granular; white felspar and quartz in equal abundance 
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surrounded by mica folia. ^' But at Prestbolmsby, between four and five 
English miles from the furnace of Strdmsund, and not far from Raneo/' 
says Baron Hermelin, '^ the lime-stone, when broken, is greyish white small 
granular, and mixed with schorl." Such lime-stone can pnly be formed in 
gneiss. 

At Luleo, a number of red felspar crystals appeared in this granite sur- 
rounded by mica folia, and frequently small veins of red and very small 
granular felspar run through the stone. In the neighbourhood of Piteo 
every thing again looks like gneiss, and on Pitholm it re-appears with great 
distinctness. Almost all the roeks are divided into stripes and strata, and at 
Kinback the stratification was quite distinct from north-east to south-west, 
dipping strongly towards the south-east. It was singular that hornblende 
beds, which appear almost at every step in Norway, should be so seldom here. 
At Oby there appeared magnificent gneiss with large white felspar crystals, 
which all lay in one direction, with a great deal of mica, which surrounds 
the felspar fibrously (flasrig) as at Freybeig. It continues in this way from 
beyood Froskoge to Sumana in Skelefteo. It is delightful to see^ these 
blocks and the large shining felspar on them, lying along the road side. 
Every thing is so fresh and animated. Notwithstanding this beautiful felspar, 
lime-stone still appears to lie subordinately as a bed in this gneiss. About qu 
English mile from the church of Skelefteo, and between Kusmarckand Kogeo, 
it is quarried and burnt, and the lime sent to a great distance round all the 
way to Easterbothnia.* The lime-stone is generally ten fathoms thick, im- 
mediately surrbuuded by mica-slate (or gneiss), and on the surface is mixed 
with iron pyrites, quartz, actynolite, and lead glance, or galena. Moreover, 
the gneiss here appeared to me to be every where purer, more determinate, 
and to alternate less with beds of mica-slate than in the Norwegian 
mountains^ Hence the lime-stone beds may be in general unfrequent here; 
for they every where belong more to the mica-slate than the gneiss. 

From Daglosten, above Gumbodan to Djecknaboda, gneiss appeared with 
white felspar crystals, which the scaley mica encloses in concentric lamina, 
like the coats of an onion. This scaley mica becomes then characteristic 
fQr it* The felspar also stretches lengthways ; the mica surrounds it undu- 
larly, and forms Saturn's rings parallel above one another of a foot in magni- 

• HermeUD} p. 60. 
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tude- At Stycksio, before Umeo, quartz beds appear in it with large black 
six-sided and nine^sided crystals of schorl. But at Sormyole the gneiss 
became again pure, and felspar crystals are surrounded with concentrical 
mica. 



Near to Sormyole there is a large wooden triumphal arch for King Adol- 
phus Frederick, who once travelled through this place in his way to Wester- 
bothnia. It is not far from the boundaries of the province ; Lefwar lies in the 
mountainous Angermannland (Angermanmae Monies)^ as Linnaeus says. In 
fact Westerbotbnia, so far as the road runs through it, cannot be called moun- 
tainous. The roads run over hills, and are every where excellent. Every 
quarter of a Swedish mile is marked on a wooden mile-stone;* it contains the 
king's name dnd the name of the chief magistrate of the kingdom (LandeS" 
ho/ding), Stromberg, and then the number of miles. What a number of such 
mile-stones there are on such a painfully long road as that from Torneo to 
Stockholm! And yet there is scarcely a single quarter of a mile which 
wants one. The hills begin to rise behind Oenska, and the road runs 
pleasantly along a lake of considerable length. Our common German marsh 
Met fJlnus glutinosaj gradually began to make its appearance aniong the 
bushes, in a sickly and miserable state, and a short way above the surface. 
The Lapland alders, with the white bark (Alnm incanaj, yet rose high and 
proudly above them ; still, however, we gladly greeted their appearance ; for 
they betrayed our approach to a better climate. Both species of alders in 
the way downwards from this long continued to struggle for ascendancy ; 
but the round leaved was visibly increasing ; and long before coming, to 
Gefle, nearly at Hamrong, it entirely banishes at last the cold alder with 
the pointed indented leaves of an ash grey colour beneath. 

We did not reach Brostad till it was completely dark, about nine o'clock. 
T]ie place was somewhat more than forty English miles from Sormyole, and 
one of the best inns on the roadr 

The second of Oetober. We were introduced into a large hall, where we 
saw excellent linen spread out on the table, table cloths and napkins, all fine 
and beautiful to appearance. This is manufactured in the mountains of 

^ The ezpressioo Jn the original.^T. 
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AfigennaDQiand, and Brostad is one of the most considerable inagazriies of 
these industrious workmen. So high in the north, can such industry be 
produced and attended with success? Tuneld, who is always out of all 
bounds in his praise, affirms that this linen is equal to the best Holland. This 
may well be doubted, but what we saw on the tables was certainly very pre- 
possessing. 

We began now to ascend higher and higher the small ranges of mountains : 
somewhat like Kulieh in Schonen, or Hallandsos, and the mountains of 
Laholm. We had frequently to proceed down into steep vallies several 
hundred feet deep. All the churches we pass are true ornaments of the 
country; simple stone edifices: the heighth of the walls, the arched windows, 
jandthe gentle inclination of theroofii, are all in the most beautiful porportion. 
They combine simplicity and sublimity. These churches frequently produce 
a noble effect in the vallies. 

. Beyond Spiutha, and after passing Natra, the hills become higher, and are 
covered with wood. The road winds laboriously through the vallies and 
beneath the mountains. The picturesque form of the Skula mountain now 
makes its appearance : this is the highest mountain on the road, and a signal 
for mariners at sea. It rises with a long perpendicular precipice immediately 
above the road, a smooth wall of rock of more than eight hundred feet in 
heighth. We ascended the mountain from Dolstad, where it is rendered ac- 
cessible by bushes and a gentle declivity. I found its heighth at top nine 
hundred and fifty-two English feet above the sea.* We ^ee a great way out 
at sea over woody mountains, which lie intersected around like so many 
islands. Several sea-bays pass through the narrow openings between these 
snow coverad mountains, and almost to within a little of the Skulaberg itself. 
But the view backwards into the country is very different. There the streams 
descend f^om the height in long vallies. There we do not see insulated 
mountains, for the whole country, for a distance of eight or ten English 
miles, rises higher and higher to the elevation of the Skulabei^, more than a 
thousand and fifty English feet above the sea, and. on the height it runs on 



• 2iid. Oct. h. 4. p. m. Skulabei^g; 27. S. 1. Thenn. 4. 95. R. clear, south wind. 

h. Dolstad.. 38. 3. 3. Theno. 4. 5. clear, faint south wind, 40 feet 

aboTe the iiord. 
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almost like a plain through Jamteland to the foot of the Noriregian moiln- 
tains. This is very different from the gentle ascent of the country from' 
Torneo towards Norway. 

The formation of the mountain and its internal composition had also 
something remarkable. The gneiss, with frequent ^caley mica, had already 
left us in the neighbourhood of Brostad, and given place to those large white 
parallel lying felspar crystals which appeared so beautiful on the side of Piteo. 
At Horness, at Spintha, where the mountains are heaped together, the 
texture of the gneiss altogether disappeared. * It became wholly small 
granular granite with white felspar, and with several large felspar crystals 
between. At the foot of the Skulaberg we had again fine gneiss. A short 
way, however, up the ascent the gtaniu immediately displayed itself, coaise 
and small granular, wUh dark redfehpar^ such as we had never yet seen oa 
the whole way ; and this above gneiss and not under, as was the case with 
the Rapakivi at Kangis, and at Oefwer Torneo. Grey quartz lay sparingly 
in it, and a little mica folia collected in groups, and frequently homblendie. 
This was the case to the very summit of the mountain ; so that it was not aa 
accidental bed, but a continuous and distinct modification of the principal 
formation of the country. But how far does it continue? And what other 
mountains consist of it? 

The circumstance of Linnaeus having nearly lost his liife in a cavity of 
this very Skula mountain, as is related by him in the preface of the Flora 
Lapponica, has preserved the mountain in remembrance among the Swedish 
botanists. 

We only returned from the mountain at sun-set, but we proceeded several 
leagues farther on our way to Aeskia, where we found fresh cause to be highly 
contented with the friendly reception of the people and the internal accommo- 
dation of the jnn. In fact, such comforts are very unexpected so high north- 
wards, and msifiy days journey from great towns. But all the bouses of the 
peasantry in Norrland, so far as the road runs through the country, namely, 
in Angermannland, Medelpad, and Helsingeland, have an appearance of pros* 
perity which prepossesses us very much in their favour. This appearance is 
by no means apparent, for the Norrlanders are actually more prosperous and 
jubstantial than the other Swedes, and more laborious and industrious, not- 
withstanding their soil and the nature of their country are not among tbt. 
most grateful in the world. 

% % % 
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On the mcmiing of the third we came to the great Angermanniself. It 
was not like a river here, but like a lake. We crossed over in a large flat* 
bottomed boat, and rowed for more than an English mile before we reached 
Wedt on the opposite bank. Delightful bushey banks, beautiful prospects 
•dd distances down the river, with ships in sail ! It is a great and majestic 
stream. In this neighbourhood one of the ornaments of the north again made 
Its appearance for the first time, the Norway Maple (AcerpUOanoides). The 
river is the boundary of its growth ; it does not cross it with impunity.. In 
Finland Linnceus first saw it between Christina and Biorneburg, about half a 
degree farther south. 

The road constantly follows the windings of the coast, and never goes to 
any great distance from the sea. This however increases the number of miles 
greatly. The views of Fiords which penetrate from the sea are very frequent, 
but we seldom or never have a view from the road of any extent out at sea. 
On an island beyond the wood, between three and four English miles fi'om 
the road, lay Hernosand, the capital of Norrland, and the seat of the chief 
magistrate (Landtshofdingjy who is mentioned every quarter of a mile on 
elegant mile-stones of cast iron. Late in the evening we came to FJdlly the 
first place of the small province of Medelpad, and completely adapted to 
. excite in us the most favourable prepossession in its favour. 
• The fourth of October. Near to Fjall we crossed the Indals-Elf, the out- 
let of all the waters from Jamteland, on which account it is a considerable 
stream. We had twice to cross it, for it incloses a small island over which 
the road runs. The woods become at last here not so frequent and exten* 
Sive ; the churches crowd closer and closer together ; the country seems more 
inhabited, and the views are more rich and refreshing. The bay of Tiromero 
was astonishingly beautiful. The noble and simple church on a hill in the 
valley was reflected in the clear unruffled stream, and the bushey declivities 
of the hills were delightful. The people came flocking down by roads and 
footpaths from the heights, hurrying to the church, as a central point. Im- 
mediately the solemn peal of the bell resounded through the valley. The 
people on the footpaths now quickened their pace. The groups on the roads 
began to separate, the whole valley was in motion, and the sound was 
solemnly borne up the mountains. How grand and elevating is nature ! 

W« were at a short distance irom Sundsvall. A valley opposite us de- 
scended towards the town ; the declivities were green and covered with houses^ 



^ Trom tteicriT«lBe oier Otfre Priitcgleldt Norsk TopqgnpUik Joaroal, XIX. Utfm 
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beautifal.aad anioi^tted like Tannhatmen in Silesta. The town was burnt two 
years ago, but was now re-edified, and run dazzlingly from^ tVie sea-bay up^^ 
river. But internal prosperity did not seem to be yet re;;^tored. Man^^ of the 
Streets were dnly kttd down, no where paved, and mar,y houses w^rre not com- 
pleted; and that the town should contain one thousand six hundred inhabit 
larits is hardly credible at first sight. We see, however, from a ffew respecta^ 
ble houses along the water, and the ships in the harbour, that there is a stir 
here which is considerably increased by the linen manufacture. Before the 
town we beheld again the first fruit gardens : apple trees with firuit on them ; 
and they did not seem sickly, or to stand in need of the greatest care to 
succeed. High, willow trees stood every where round the town^ $aiixjfiragUUy. 
and. for the first time descending firom the north, in a latitude of 62f\ This ii^ 
the extremity of the successful cultivation of fruit-^rees (apples) along the 
Bothnian Gulph. On the Western Ocean, in Norway, fi'uit gardens have been 
seen it is true at Ertsvogoe, near Christiansund, in a latitude of OS*. fuH. 
of various sorts of cherries, and even walhiuts bearing fruit, whiclk seldofli f 
iKuwever ripened.* It is deep in the interior of the Fiord, where the ^armth^ ^ 
ef the great ocean may, but where the fogs cannot penetrate. 

Before Sundswall there was a country house, perhaps th^ mooA* northern 
in Sweden : a small stone palace agreeably situated on a hill, to which we are 
conducted through maple alleys. Grefwe Frolick ^dwells there the whole 
year through, said the Sjuis Bande (the peasant in charge-^iScAfi<2i«ii^)^ 
to 'me, who delivers the horse for proceeding onwards, at the station. 
The climate must have its chamss when it is chosen to erect countiy^ 
faousesoD. 

We crossed the Njurunda-Elv over a beautiftil bridge, and Shortly aftbr- 
waids we again proceeded between high mountains betwixt Maji and Qtjtje. 
The NorbykiJ^lea is a celebrated; nu>untain in the whole country round, and 
a^ires asB.mark to seamen a igreat distance out at sea. It was not so rockey as 
8kulab«m:, n<Mr so steep and perpendicular in its ascent, but it #ds certainly 
equally high. It was evening when we descended^ and we did not iwach 
Bringstadt* the second station in Helsingeland, till late in the night. Tkb 
fboiiataiiis had placed limits to the naore soutbem extension of Meddpad^- 
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It is singular to obsenre the frequent changes of gneiss into granite. Vat 
Hiiles we might be induced to believe the granite to be predoitiinant, and die 
vancjuished gneiss to be altogether expelled by it. At Herskog, and aborts 
the Amgermanns-elf, the granite was distinct, small granular, with white 
felspar, and with insulated black mica folia, and no longer bearing any re* 
temblance to gneiss. But a few miles farther on, at Nfissland, fine shitey 
fneias lies frequently again as a bed in this granite, and this as we proceed 
becomes still more frequent. At Westad, on the other side of the Indals-elfg 
both alternate in equal abundance, and equal extent. And on the beautiful 
banks of the Bay of Timrod every thing like granite is again suppressed, tod 
distinct slatey and -somewhat undular gneiss every where prevails. Witk 
gneiss so continuous, so amnziogly ftr extended, and with such a gre«t pre- 
ponderancy, we can scarcely conceive that these granites have a proper inde«* 
pendency. They are only mbardinaie to the gneiss. * Towards, Maji, Bring* 
stad, and through the mountains of NorbyJcuylen, no granite ventures to 
make its appearance again. The. mica lies in the gneiss almost always ia 
thick scaley folia ; this it'cannot so easily do in granite ; and hence gneiss 
is always very easily to be distioguisbed at a distance, even when the strati-* 
fication is not so very striking. At Bringstad the gneiss is striped, with 
white and very small granular felspar, and with a number of spsall blood->re4 
garnets in the felspar. 

On the Njurunda-elf several remarkableLnew trees again appeared to. 1104 
the majestic ash ^ajrirtw €jrc€/nor) and the hazel; with them a numiier of 
plants, with which the ground of the woods and meadows were now clothed^ 
The hazel is perhaps detained so far south more from the dryness of the 
air than the absolute cold of the climate; as it appears to thrive admirably 
in a moist atmosphere, if we dare trust to the observations on the Non 
wegian islands along the western ocean ; for hazels appear there evety 
where in such incredible abundance, that Befgen generally exports a nomber 
f(r casks of them to other countries. And this bush goes as h^h as 66^ 10 
Uelgeland before it disappears. The Njurunda-elv ia only however in <t!r 
latitude. 

Above Malstad and Sauna ^e proceeded quite close by the gateof Hu<t 
dicksvalK The town appeared considerable, and new, as it shone over against 
«s* Gardens with large maple trees lead to the place» and the thick greeR 
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•fa gmat number of other trees rose with freshness and animation out of 
the mass of houses. It is highly gratifying and delightful to see the better 
climate daily disclosed to us aa we advance. 

As we proceeded along, the garden walls which ascend from the town^ 
and designate its boundaries, we were greatly astpnished at the lai^ red 
garnets in the gneiss. We had, it is true, seen garnets in the gneiss the 
whole morning, at Malstad and Sauna ; but here garnets seemed to be almost 
essential to the formation, in round crystals of an inch in size, between the 
white^lspar, and frequently entirely cochineal red. Other crystals are 
ao interwo^ren with. the felspar, that the whole mass of it is thereby coloured 
red. It is a beautiful stone,, which may be sometimes seen in single bedsi 
but seldom continuing for an extent of several leagues. 

At the brisk Iggesund, an entire village run from the red roofed dwelling of 
tlie proprietor of the ^rwk»(BrHek»pmiron) op the woody valley. The houses 
of the workmen run along like aatreet, and high ashes and alders lined the 
road. It is one of the largest and most beautiful iron-works of the kingdom, 
celebrated for a great, steam en^ne (Wahwerk) which Rinman constructed 
h^re, and which he described circumstantially in his Mining Dictionary. 
From the circulation and size of the place we may easily perceive the im* 
portance of these works* 

. Here every thing like mountains at last disappear. The road runs inces- 
santly through unvarying and at last fatiguing forests, and not without di& 
ficulty we were enabled to reach Kong^gard in Norala late in the evening, 
which is between thirty-five and forty English miles distant from Bringstadt. 

The sixth of October. Norala is important in the history of Sweden. Hece 
GustavusYasa assembled the peasants of Helsingeland, and stimulated them 
agafnst Christiem. On account of this event, a society in Gefle, in 1775» 
ordered a stone to be erected before the inn with a long inscription on it. 

This is of advantage to the strangers who frequently travel this road» and it 
may also perhaps serve to foster in the peasantry a feeling of their own dig- 
nity and importance. 

Between four and five English miles fiother on, not fiir below MomiSsje 
i» Sorala, the wild and impetuous Ljusne-elv came tumbling down before 
«s, out of the woodSy over prodigious blocks, and^agaiu entered the dark 
^reat. It brings down all the waters of the province of Heij^adalen iuto tt).e 
sea, and it is one of the most considerable riven in Sweden. Yet thty have 
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tuceeeded, snd not long agb, in throwing a large And long bri^e over the 
stream, which it by. far the most beautiful in th^long way between Tomeo 
and Stockholm. But the forest from Skog tov/ards Hamrong is interminable, 
three everlasting (Swedish) miles, it sandy soil, and only a single inn iii all 
the way* This great forest was another separation of piovinces and diinates. 
When we issued out of it, we were in the smalt and thriving Gestrikeland. 
Vallies run down from the level, and small rocks ^long the declivity. A 
beautiful iron«-work lay on one side, and large alleys of maples run from the 
houses of the workmen to it. Every thing seemed to betray a new an4 'oetter 
nature. The cold alder (almu incana) was now no longer to be seen. Therb 
are high and beautifiil ashes, such as we ba^ not befdre seen, and even aa 
elm (Ulmm Campeari$) growing at Hsmrodg. It rs famous/ for Linnasus has 
IflBlBortalised it.* In his time, the iahabitaats consider^ it as a bewitched 
tree, as it never bore any fruit, and ivas the only one of its khid. in thte 
whole district nothing simrlar was known by them. £?en times grow here» 
and thrivingly. 

We did not reach Gefle. We were obliged to remain in TrSdje, about 
oioa English miles still distant from Gefle. 



Instead of the garnets of Huddicksvall, there appeared at Iggesund bonr- 
Uende in the gneiss, and at the same time a good deal of scaley mica. This 
<sertai Jy gave it a foreign appearance, but it was far from attaining the agrees 
able, singular, and striking appearance of the garnet gnei^ at Huddicksvall. 
Towards Bro the felspar of a red colour lay lengthwise, like patches (Ftan»- 
tnen) on the stone, surrounded by scaley mica; and ^tSerala it was undiitarly 
alatey. We first saw something resembling granite in the neighbourhood of 
Hamrong. mixed with fine slatey gneiss, but not long, for gneiss with white 
felspar^ which is surroitnded by mica concentrically, was traced by Us to the 
gates of Gefle. 



The seventh of October. The first view of Gefle did not please ma* 
The black fir-wood approaches too near «o it. Every thing is too flat, and 
cannot be overlooked. Yet large buildings scattereki over the plain demoo'^* 
atrate to us that we are approaching ai considerable town ; and this is not 

a Fior. L^ppoa. Pral^. 
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belied by the Interior of the place. The^ounciUhouse is a beautiful abdta«tefal 
edifice^ and several private haiuaes beside it are not unworthy of its vicinity. 
A great number of veaaete lay down the quay on the small river, which wei^ 
a proof of the commerQe of the town* It contains, aecording to Tuneld, fiv^ 
thousand five hundired inhabitants, a greal number for so northern a town* 
We remained here oi.>Jy a few hours, pleased with the bustle and the vessels 
in the river, and proceeded down the alleys of niouDtain-»ash» maples, and 
ash along its banks^ which run from the town for a great way towards 
the sea. 

The garden walls, and even several of the houses, were built of r6d fin* 
granular aand-stom's. This was almost as strange to us as if we - had found 
an orange-tree by the road, for such sand-stones are very unusual in tha 
north. In the middle of the sand-stone kidneys of black and vexy soft 
mineral pitch lay in a very sipgular manner, which were also frequently dis<^ 
seminated in very snuill grains in the mass. We saw so many bouses built 
with these.stones, and of. them alone, that we conjectured there was a quairy 
in the neighbourhood. We went down the whole of the quay, and asked 
every person we met where the sand^stooe was quarried ; but no person 
understood, us, nor could giv^ us the smallest information. We couM learil 
nothing. I was informed long afterwards that these stonea were not found 
at Gefle, but were thrown out by the sea at the outermost cliffs before th4 
harbour. The source of our iniormation was very deserving of belief, but 
the fact by no means so. It was almoat midday when we left Gefle. A 
few hours afterwards we reached the iron-works of Harness, and at the sam« 
time an important place for the determination of the climate in Sweden; 
for we find here the first oak growing wild, w^ich was known to Linn©ua 
aa he was travelling towards Lapland. With tlife appearancfe of the oak, it 
seems as if we had left behind us the last influ^uce of the polar climate^ 
They are now enabled to cultivate as much grain in perfection as they 
require, and the destructive nightly frosts, which frequently destroy iii a few 
minutes the hopw entertained fiw several months of a rich harvest, are no 
longer dreadqd. ^ ^ ^ . 

The qpurse of the boundary of oaks over the northern lands is singular 
enough. It demonstrates pretty distinctly the manner in which the climate 
deteriorates with the distance from the great ocean. In Norway the oaka 
grew vigorously and beautiful in the interior of the sea-bays at Christian* 
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•imd, and tt Molde almost as high as GSTf and even at Drontheim they are 
not altogether extinguished/ Harness, on the other hand, does not lie 
higher than sixty degrees forty minutes. , On the other side of the Bothnian 
Gulph oaks scarcely go beyond Abo ; in the Finnish bays they only cover 
the coasts to Helsingfors, and on the south side they cannot penetrate into 
Ingermannia beyond Narva, so that they do not even reach sixty degrees. 
Geoigi relates * that the Czar Peter the 1st ordered oaks to be planted at 
Petersburg. They grew indeed to the thickness of a man, but irregularly, 
and with a straggling decayed appearance, quite unsuitable to their age and 
Iheir nature. On the road to Moscow they first appear on the banks of the 
river Msta (Guldenstadt) ; . and although the country does not rise to any 
considerable extent, their boundaries in an eastern direction towards Siberia 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of Ossa, between Casan and Gather- 
inenbuig, in a latitude of not more than i7^''. f 

The rocks at Harness were also remarkable. From Gefle hitherto horn- 
blende beds appeared more commonly than usual in the gneiss ; and here, 
in the neighbourhood of the furnace, there was nothing in every direction but 
fine granular hornblende mixed with epidote, quite similar to the Colmiinzer 
atone of the Fichtelberg, lying in Iturge blocks, of which walls and houses 
weie built. Whence ? Most undoubtedly out of the neighbourhood. But. 
in what connexion with the gneiss ? 

The passage over the great Dal-elv detained us a number of hours. The 
ire had broken the bridge, which. was constructed with great art over thei 
atieam, in the neighbourhood of the great waterfall. We were obliged to be 
ferried over. But next morning was the market or fair in Elfcarteby, on the 
opposite side. The number of men, horses, and cars waiting at the river- 
aide was so great, that our turn to get over did not come till a number of 
others had preceded us. The place on the other side looked quite like a 
town. A number of itinerant merchants had asaembled, and we reached 
the houses through a long row of booths. The road was blocked up by 
carriages, horses, cows, and men running about and making a deafening 
noise; and the agitation and noise in the houses were not inferior. The 
whole of Dalecarlia cornea down to the fair of £lfcarleby, and half the people 
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of Gefle come to meet them, with numbers of people from Upsala and 
Stockholm, It is one of the greatest feirs in, Sweden. On the land side 
there was also a whole town of carriages waiting before the barrier, and 
urgent for admission, so that it was with diflScuhy we Could squieeze through, 
and get into thfe wood. We were constrained by the night to remain in 
Mehede. We wer^ n6w in Upland. 

Between two and three English miles before reaching Yffre, we descended 
from the hilfe, and entered on a complete plain; It is level and flat as the 
north of Germany. There are no longer any forests, and we see corn-fields 
without interruption. The houses of the peasantry are now covered with 
straw, on which, though they may be allowed to congratulate themselves/ 
it is certainly every thing but ornamental. But these peasants eat no 
harkebrod. They might in a case of extremity feed on their own roofs. 

From Hogstad the toad runs for between four and five English miles in a 
straight line to the cathedral church of Upsala. We hastened on to reach 
this long expected object, and entered with no small degree of sensation; 
about five o'clock in the evening, a town which Europe for a long series of 
years has uniformly named with respect. 



There are few places, perhaps none, of which the temperature has been 
so carefully and accurately ascertained as Upsala. Thanks to the excellent 
mode of observation which has been constantly followed here, which pro- 
bably originated with Celsius, and which is still adhered to with equal 
accuracy; for it has never been deemed here a.sufficieDt4y correct method 
of ascertaining the temperature, to heap observations on observations irre- 
gularly in the day-time, or to specify great degrees of heat or cold of a few 
moments continuance, which cannot possibly determine the general climate 
of a place. The meteorological journals which commence with the obser- 
rations of Mallet in 1756, and which have been continued without inter- 
ruption ever since> are preserved in the observatory. In these observations 
the thermometer was daily observed ill its extremes, as has been donefor 
these eighteen years in Geneva, namely^ at sun-rise, and the first hours of 
the afternoon. This was however more difficult in Upsala than in southern 
^countries, where the sun does not, as is the case there, rise at two o'clock 
in summer, and nine in winter. Even Mallet's observations for a period of 

» p r 
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ten years are certainly somewhat irregular and hard to decypher. They 
appear indeed to bare been made very little use of, except for those years the 
results of which Mallet himself gave to the public in the Transactions of 
the Academy of Stockholm. But the journals of Prosperin are models of 
accuracy, method» and perspicuity. They begin with 1774, and come down 
to 1797» the death of Prospetin. They have also served as patterns to 
his successor Holmquist, from 1798 to ISOl, and Schilling, the present 
observer in the observatory, who still uninterruptedly continues the me- 
teorological journals with equal accuracy and punctuality. 

Upsala may therefore be considered as a fixed point in the north, the 
temperature of which is thoroughly known to us, and which we can con- 
fidently rely on in our comparisons with the temperature of other places. - 

While I remained at Upsala, it was my chief occupation to compare all 
these journals with one another, to draw a mean from them ; for I felt the 
want of a fixed point in the north, the accounts of the temperature of which 
might be subject to no dispute. 

The following are the averages of thirty years, from 1774 to 1803 : 

Jannsrj — 4*. 21 Reanm. m 99»« 53 Fskr. 

Febroarj — «. 2t «7. 

March — 1. W «9. 17 

April -'. S. 58 40. 

May —7, 5« 49. 

June 11, «« 58 23 

July 13. 69 69. 8 

August 1«. 63 60.41 ' 

September a. 07 53. 4 

October 5. 17 43.63 

NoTember 0. 35 5«. 78 

l>«!eiiibcr —9.975 95.307 

4. 49 R. 41. 94 F. 

When we compare the same years with the observations of Wargentin, at 
the observatory of Stockholm, we find that the annual mean of Stockholm 
is, upon an average, 0*^93 R- or 0^.9^1 F. above Upsala, This is produced 
more by the inferior degree of cold in winter than the greater heat of summer ; 
for Stockholm, which is situated on islands between the sea aqd the Malar» 
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does not enjoy so many clear days as Upsala ; but then the sererit/ of the 
colds is on the other hand modified by the fogs of winter. 

I entered Stockholm in the dark, on the night of the twenty-fourth of Octo* 
ber. The number of carriages and cars on the road had long forewarned me off 
my approach to the capital ; but I still believed myself in the thit^k forest^ 
when we were all of a sudden dazzled by the large lamps of the custom- 
house, and we stepped at once out of the forest into the town. The straight 
Drottnings-gata brought us at once below the observatory, from the heights 
opposite the Malar ; and the perspective of the burning lamps for an English 
mile down was extremely magnificent. And then what a stir on the great 
Nordermalms Torg ! and what crowds on the noble bridge, and all tl>e way 
to the inn, in the Myntgata ! The capital of the kingdom could not be mis* 
taken even in the dark. 

It is a singulair and wonderful town. What romantic views of islands, 
waters, rocks, hills, and vallies ! All that we assemble together in our dreamt 
of distant landscapes is here united in the circumference of one town. 
Whatever there is grand in nature is to be found in the neighbourhood of 
the finest monuments of art. It is true, we do not observe here the astonish- 
ing magnificence of Naples ; but we have in place of it such an indescribable 
diversity of prospects and impressions, that for years, perhaps, we may 
search in vain before we find them again. How beautiful is the situSition of 
the citadel, from which we overlook almost the whole of the town, as it 
ascends the declivities from the water ! How charmingly solitary are the 
rocky banks at Rorstrand and Carlsbergwick, in which elegant country- 
bouses are hid in the clefts ! How munificent the view from the rocks of 
Sodermalm, of the iuterior of the town, the ships in the harbour, the islands, 
the boats, and of the woods and rocks opposite the menagerie I The streets 
are laid out with so much art, that at a great distance, and in the moat 
remote parts of the town, we have always the large buildings or churcbea 
in view, and are always employed upon distant objects. Through the long 
Drottning-gata we see the church of Catharine in the Sodermalm ; through 
the Storgata we see John's church ; and in the Riddare-gata, the church of 
Adolphus Frederick. Such variety is not to be found in any other towa 
of Europe. 

V F FS 
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I saw but very little of the interior; for it is difficult to tefar ourselves 
from such a rich and instructive collection as that of the minerals in the 
College of Mines, especially as it is thrown open in such a liberal manner, 
and with such free liberty to make use of it as we experience under the 
superintendence of the generous Hjilm, and through his goodness. 

This collection is in reality an image of the mineralpgical constitution of 
Sweden, in greater perfection than w.e find in most countries, where geo- 
graphical collections of the interior have been formed. All the provinces 
appear here characterized by their natural produce, from the roughest part 
of Lapland to the southern Schonen ; and from each of them we may expect 
something new and instructive, even though we may have travelled through 
and examined them. The great utility of these collections is, that we are 
enabled by them to continue the series of observations already com* 
menced by us. They are the concentrated inscriptions of nature, which are 
not only legible, but intelligible to him who has previously studied the his- 
tory of the province in its sources ; and which, from being here ranged close 
together, frequently throw a mutual and brilliant light on each other. 

Baron Hermelin's collection is also one of the most important for the 
geographical knowledge of the mineralogical treasures of Sweden ; but the 
most elegant, and in greatest repute, in Stockholm, is perhaps the collection 
of minerals of the zealous and intelligent M. G. M. Schwartz, in Rorstrand, 
the best mineralogist in the kingdom. He is from Helsingfors in Finland, 
-and known from a manual of mineralogy*. 



I left Stockholm on the 12th of November, not without great appre- 
hensions of being stopped in my way to Christiania by the falling snow. 
Even in the first days of November we had been very much impeded by the 
snow when I visited Uto along with M. Schwartz and M. Gerjer, the son 
of the celebrated counsellor of mines. It did not, however, lie*. But 
every thing combined to urge us on. The hope of seeing Wermeland and 
Westgothland, which was afterwards cruelly devastated in the wars Chat 
broke out, in a more favourable season of the year, pi^evented me still more 
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from staying in tho»e remarkable districts. Hence I saw scarcely any thing 
of them, and derived no other advantage than that of breathing thtir 
autumnal air. 

In the neighbourhood of the town we descend incessantly over small lakes 
with rocky islands, which we imagine to form bason-shaped hollows ; but 
it is still only the Malar which winds and curves in such a singular manner. 
Even at Sodertelje it is not far distant. The sea and lakes here approach 
quite near to one another ; and they are separated by a ridge of land of small 
heighth. As the Malar, of late years, bad done much damage in Stock- 
holm by its rises, it was resolved to give it vent here, by a canal of 
communication with the lake. As the work was actually begun, it was 
widened in the years 1806 and 1807 to such an extent that it was navigable 
for small vessels ; this was partly done by the labour of the French prisoners. 
By this means there is opened a new, shorter, and more secure and com- 
fortable way by water to Stockholm, which probably will be very much 
frequented. 

For now, instead of venturing from Landsort, farther into the open and 
strong sea, the vessels proceed immediately, by Trosa, into the great sea-bay 
ofHimmersjo, and never once come out of the Skiars, towards the light- 
house of Landsort. The situation of this beautiful and useful work is not 
only distinctly exhibited in an excellent chart of the Royal Landmdteii 
Kontoret ♦, but we also see from it, independent of the greater security, 
how much distance is saved by the vessels which go through the Soder 

Telge Canal. 

I was driven from Lagstakrog, where I remained during the night, by a severe 
storm and snow from the north-east, rapidly passed Mariefred and Streng- 
nass, to the good inn of Ekesog. The night came rapidly on: I saW 
Torshalla and the outlet of the Hjelmar in moonlight, and reached the large 
and elegant hamlet of Smedby at ten o'clock in the evening. In the qiidst 
of this place there was, what is observable at many other inns, a large green 
grass-plot, surrounded by an elegant tfellice ; and a large tree rose out of the 



• Karta ofwer Segelledecnfi ifroa Landsort til Stockholm soraljjff nom den ^id sodor/Tel^a 
tillamnade Kanal, som forbi Dalaro och Waxholm. Fdrfattad uti Koagl. Landmat«ri Kontoret 
af C. B. Enagriui och N. Kjerner, 1807. 
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middle of it, the highest spruce fir of the district, ornamented with gitrr 
knds to rhe very top, which points out the inn a great way round the 
country. 

All is flat at the commencement of the Malar. In Kongssor there was 
a great deal of stir from the shipping down from Arboga. We reach the 
canal itself between four and five English miles farther on ; and we are told 
by gilt letters over the bridge that it was begun by Charles the Eleventh, 
and finished by Charles the Twelfth. From Fellingbro, beyond Arboga, the 
country rises ; and the road runs for several leagues through woods and 
vallies; but towards Oerebro the woods begin to open. I had an eiten* 
sive prospect, by moonlight, over the great Hjelmar, and proceeded again 
down the whole of the height, at the foot of which Oerebro, the capital 
of Nerike, is situated. 

Although in maps we see a mountainous range between Nerike and West 
Gothland, they are not mountains like those in other parts of Sweden, 
scarcely any thing more than eminences. The woods continue without inter- 
ruption, and the cottages and flat vallies lie like islands among them. The 
greatest height may be at Bodame, and yet it is not more than a few 
hundred feet. 

On the morning of the sixteenth I proceeded from Ilofwa, down towards 
West Gothland. The Wenern appeared like a great sea from the height, 
and Mariastad like a sea-port along the shore, with several beautiful houses 
and vessels in the harbour. In the twilight I was still enabled to see the 
KinnekuUe ascend between Enebarken and Koiang, with a crown which 
announces a basaltic mountain ; it is however only a mountain in such a 
flat country. Lidkioping, which I reached in the evening, is again altogether 
on the plain. 

The whole province of West Gothland appears no longer to be Sweden. 
We frequently find villages. Every part is not only more inhabited, but the 
houses are closer together ; and what is unheard of in the north, except in 
the neighbourhood of Upsala, we see several country churches at once. 
At the long Hunnebeqj^, near Wennersberg, 1 thought I saw birches in the 
thickets. Several are to be found at Hollandso, at Lidkioping, in a latitude 
of 58^. But this is the extreme point which birches can possibly reach,. 
and even a consequence of the vicinity of the Western Ocean. For in 
Smoland th^ bircbea seldom or never go beyond 57*, a few inilea^ ta the 
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AOfth of Wexio ; and oq the coast of the Baltic Sea they scarcely go 
beyond Calinar. 

I had expected mountains from Wennersboi^, towards Uddewalla, and I 
did not see rocks till I came to the Rockne-elv : gneiss, in which other fine 
micaceous pieces of gneiss lay enveloped here like a conglomerate. Nearer 
to Uddewalla a singular skiiirri/ country again appears ; rocks intersected in 
such a way as if large floods had penetrated through them. The road runs 
between §uch rocks down to the place where Uddewalla formerly stretched 
out before us. But how much was the prospect here changed ! When I 
passed this place in my way to Christiania, a year and a half before, it was 
a beautiful and flourishing town ; but now it lay an entire ruin. The fire* 
a few weeks after I left it, had not left a single building, aqd the inhabit*^ 
ants were still living among the heaps of rubbish : they had not yet con-^ 
structed a single house. The king wished, not without reason, the new 
houses to be built of stone ; but the beggared inhabitants were destitute of 
means, and still more so from the Norwegian war, which broke out shortly 
afterwards. 

The road from Quistrum, northwards, on the nineteenth, was of very diffi- 
cult ascent. It began to snow hard, and the wheels could scarcely move. But^ 
what was singular, the farther northwards we came there was the less snow. 
At Hedi there was very little, and at Wick none whatever had fallen. We 
were told by travellers that the snow was deep, and continued lying below 
Uddewalla, quite in opposition with the situation of the place. The snowy 
weather came from the east, and proceeded down the Cattegat. 

But the ground could not be long free firom snow. At Hogdal, in the 
neighbourhood of the Swinesund, a deep snow and violent storm came again 
ftom the east. We ascended and descended the heights towards Swinesund with 
great difficulty. As it grew dark, the storm became more and more violent, 
and all passage was impossible. About nine o'clock rain fell ; the storm 
was allayed; the snow softened, and melted in great streams from the 
mountains. About midnight we were enabled to get over. In the mean 
time a violent thunder-storm arose : majestically large lightning, from the 
dark clouds, darted frightfully over the whole hemisphere, and the rolling of 
.he thunder was dreadful. Every thing proceeded from the south ; several 
claps of thunder descended to the ground ; the storm raged anew, but from 
the south ; local rain, uproar, and commotion in all nature. What a night ! 
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add what a passs^e in such a nigbt* till we reach Westgaard ! and such a 
thunder-stonn, so late as the twentieth of November ! 

How necessary a repose of several days seemed in the noble house of 
Niels Ancker, in Frederickshall ! and how grateful the conversation of such 
distinguished and excellent people ! 

On the twenty-seventh of November I again reached the house of General 
Von Wackenitz in Christiania, after an absence of seven months, a house 
which, from the reception I experienced in it, had been long anxiously looked 
to by me as a fortunate and wished-for home. 
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CHAPTER X. 



RETURN FROM CHRISTIANIA TO BERLIN. 



Dranimen.—lIolmesirandi.^Remarkable Range of Rocks ai Hotmesirandi^^^Bittaliy 
Porphj/rj/ in Sandstone. — They belong to the Transition Formaiian.^-^arUbeTg.-^ 
Lauroig. — Beeches and Brambks.^^Bridge oroer Louwen^Elf. — Porsgrund. — Cloister 
of Giemsio at Skeen* — Boundaries of the Transition Formation ai Skeen^-^Beauty 
of the Zirconsyenite. '^Limestone with Petrifactions. — Quartz. — Amygdaloid.'-^ 
Zircorisyeniie on Veedlosekullen. — Porphyry beneath.'^Porphyry Veins in the lAme* 
stone. — Road from Konsberg to Skeen. — ZirconsyenUe at the Skrimsfieldt^^At the 
Lux^ldt. — Beautiful Situation of Skeen* — Departure.-^SondeMv.-^Iron'Works 
of Ndss.^'Jrendal.^'Christiansand.^'Sourees of InAtstty* — View of the ToaM.— 
Windmills. — Passage to Nye. — Helliesund.'^Storm. — Situation of the Island.-^ 
Signals.Sea Crab Fishery at Heliiesund and Farsund. — Oun-boats.-^Unfortunate 
Endeavour to reach Juiland.^^The Lugger Privateer Virksomhed. — Fresh unsuecess^ 
ful Attempt. — Kumlefiord. — Danger of Grain Ships. — New Attempt^ Passage to 
Brekkestoe. — Pilots.'-^New Attempt-— Dreary Prospect of the Coasi of Jutland.^ 
Arrival in Lycken.— Difficulty of landing on the Northern Coast of Jutland.-^ 
Vendsyssel.—Aalhorg.^Randers.—Aaxhuus. — DesertHeaih. — Flensburg.-^Schles* 
wig. — Kiel. — Berlin. 

The war between Denmark and Sweden broke out in April, 1808. The 
way by land through Sweden was now altogether closed, and there was no 
other remaining communication with Copenhag^en and Germany but over the 
insecure sea, in which English frigates and privateers kept the whole of the 
Norwegian coast in a state of blockade. Yet many a vessel came over under 
shelter of the night, which encouraged us also to attempt this passage. 

I set oflf from Christiania early on the fourth of October, 1808, in company 
with E(arou Adeler, a royal page and a captain, one of the most polished 
and amiable officers of the Danish army. We reached the large town of 
Drammen, which carries on the greatest wood trade in Norway, at midday, 
and in th^ afternoon we were in the small town of Holmestrandt. 

G 6 G 
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This road is inexhaustible in the richest and most varied prospects. The 
g)reat stream of Drammen is without a rival for splendour : it possesses such 
repose and grandeur in its course, out of the majestic valley into the sea-bay. 
Add to this, the animation produced by so many vessels at anchor, the per- 
petual motion of boats in every direction, and the two towns of Stromsoe 
and Bragernass running along the banks as far as the eye can reach. It is 
altogether a prospect deserving of being named one of the most remarkable 
in Europe. 

Holmestrandt also has a singularly romantic situation. There is only room 
for one street between the perpendicular rocks and the sea-shore, and scarcely 
so much as to aflford room for a place or square on a projecting sand-stone 
stratum. Many of the houses are wedged into and attaclied to the. rocks 
like so many nests ; yet all is neat, elegant, and painted, and indicative of 
the prosperity of this little town. 

The remarkable geognostie relations witli which the country round Chris- 
tiania so wonderfully abounds are still the same on this road : such alter- 
nations of the most various rocks and phenomena as we should never before 
have suspected. 

The beautiful red (transition) granite of the mountains of Stromsoe con- 
tinues for about Ave English miles to near Oestre, a small mountain range 
wiiich accompanies the Dramsfiord, in its course into the greater Christiania- 
fiord. Black lime-stone then shews itself on the mountains, when they 
begin to sink, compact and splintery, such as we are frequently accustomed 
to see here. It does not however continue long. Needle porphyry lies 
above it ; and deep down at the church of Sande, on the Sandefiord, the 
sand-stone appears, on which the porphyry rests. This sand-stone continues 
without interruption along the edge of the sea-bay, and forms the base of all 
the following rocks ; for a high and black range of rocks advances perpen- 
dicularly to within a httie of the seii-shore, and runs for a distance of miles. 
The road to Holmestrandt is made in the sea, for there was no room below 
the rocks. 

I have long and accurately investigated these rocks, when I have always 
asked myself— Am I then in Italy, Dr in Auvergne ? Conducted here through 
transition mountains in immediate connexion, these mountains, as well a» 
those of the places just mentioned, appear enigmatical and inexplicable 
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mountaiDS. The ran^^e of rocks of Holmestrandt 19 porphyry ; but this por- 
phyry becomes basalt through all the imperceptible gradations and changes 
of formations in which Auvei^ne is so rich. At Holmestrandt itself, small 
hills of basalt blocks are heaped up ; the basalt is very black, somewhat finCt 
granular, heavy, and mixed with numerous greenish black shining augites, 
and with nothing else, neither with felspar nor calcareous spar. The augites 
are b^ no means to be mistaken, and in no respect to be taken for horn- 
blende, for their crystallization, with their characteristic oblique accumination, 
is every where proqiinent. This basalt is not unfirequently vesicular and 
porous ; and often red and slaggy when it comes in contact with other strata 
of porphyry. It does not.formacap above the porphyry, or above other 
formations, like the basaltic greenstone of the Kinnekulle and the Hunne- 
berg, in West Gothland, but it is a continuous bed in the middle of the 
range of rocks itself above needle porphyry, and covered again by other por- 
phyry. This is very distinctly seen on these steep and naked rocks. Whfiu 
the basis loses its blackness, becomes reddish brown, and similar to wacke, 
the augite crystals are very beautiful, and their lateral planes and angles 
sharp and distinct ; and there is also a, great deal of white calcareous spar at 
the same time, partly in small round vesicular balls, and partly as the filling 
up of large and oblong vesicles ; very oflen ornamented internally with small 
quartz crystals, and when the kidneys are somewhat considerable with 
beautiful quartz druses also on the exterior. Felspar in needles is also to be 
found in the reddish brown masses. 

But the conglomerate beds below are very singular balls of needle porphyry 
of the size of a head in magnitude, and project from the brown wacke mass 
like cannoD-balls in wells. Many of them are broken through, and form 
then a strong contrast from the variety of their composition with the basis. 
Many of the balls are altogether vesicular, and press closely on one another. 
It is one of the undermost strata. 

At Angerskleif, a very narrow pass more than two English miles before 
coming to the town, we see at a single glance the manner in which the 
whole porphyry series rests on the sandstone. The line of separation is to 
be seen for a great way. The sandstone rises somewhat higher from the 
sea, and the rocks remove a little from the road. The strata dip under the 
porphyry to the west and north-west. The sandstone has a jclay basis, and 
is much mixed with mica. 

G G Q 9 
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On the road from Angerskleif to Revo there appears a thick bed above in 
the rocks, which from its whiteness is strongly contrasted with the lower 
masses. It is fehpar porphyry. The base is bright flesh red, with large 
thick qnartz crystals in it. For the first time I here saw quartz crystals as 
an ingredient of this porphyry, with the exception of those infiltrations in 
the calcareous spar of the wacke. 

This very remarkable range of rocks turns to the southwards from Revo 
and Sande, and from the sea-bay, and goes inland in the direction of HofF. 
However various the relations whrich it exhibits, the same order upon the 
whole as at Christiania and Drammen is not to be mistaken. The sandstone 
is the same of which the shores of the Holsfiord below Krogskoven is 
formed. It lies on the black limestone; this we should probably also see at 
the iiy^n-works of Eidsfoss immediately above Hofi*, as well as below Kolaas 
at Barum ; and the porphyry formation above. All the stones here would 
consequently belong to the transition formation, and the range of Holmes- 
trandt is peculiarly distinguished by beds and not by formations. 

There are consequently basalt beds in the transition formation ! And 
filled with augites; and what is still more, with combinations which bear so 
strong a resemblance to Auvergne, where the porphyry mountains are far re- 
moved from the transition formation. 

In feet, when we look on the needle felspar it frequently seems as if we 
had pieces lying before, us from the great valley of Prentigarde ett the Montdor. 
It is singular enough that at Holmestrandt, as well as at Montdor and Cler- 
mont, the quantity of felspar declines in proportion to the increasing black- 
ness of the fundamental mass. In the black basalt there is not p. trace of 
felspar any longer to be found. 



The county of Jarlsberg, which we flew through, is a hilly country, with 
£at vallies like Thuringia. When we are quite near to Holmestrandt, how* 
ever, there are some admirable prospects from the steep rocks over the Fiord, 
and the islands beyond the flat district of Moss, and the high lands of Hurum. 

At Klaveness I saw amygdaloid in the porphyry a red base of wacke with 
kidneys of white calcareous spar and steatite fspecksieinj. In the further pro- 
gress, however, nothing appeared but porphyry without interruption ; gene- 
rally with a red base, and with small felspars in rhombs and not in needles : 
rhomb porphyry. We see it it is true not often in rocks, but yet we observe 
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it distincdy at Sdllerud in the valley of Undnim, and on the road from Tons- 
bergs* EIv to the church of Stokke. We may consider more than the half of 
the country as a large table land of porphyry, elevated about five or six 
hundred feet above the sea. 

And what is singular ! with the boundaries of the county the porphyry 
also terminates, and the beautiful zirconsyenite again makes its appearance; 
We may therefore call Jarlsberg the porphyry county, and Laurvig the 
country of the zirconsyenite ; for both formations are accurately limited by 
the political boundaries, as if by authority, and the one does not intrude on 
the province of the other. 

One of the fornoer possessors of the county which at present belongs to the 
king. Count Daneskiold-Laurvig, pointed out their boundaries by a marble 
pyramid with an inscription on it in praise of the king. But what boun*- 
daries does not this pyramid designate ! Where Laurvig and Jarlsberg, and 
where zirconsyenite and porphyry separate, dew-berries, not only wind round 
the marble with ripe berries on them ; but where dew-berries (rubus ccesiusj 
grow, we are again in the climate of beeches^ and these are the first dew-berries 
on the road from Christjania to this place. Shortly afterwards this^ road 
actually runs through a majestic beech forest almost to the banks of the 
Louven-Elv : a phenomenon no where else to be 8een> in. Norway. In fact 
it is very unexpected; for we should not previously have been led to expect 
such an increase of the temperature. It is exactly in the latitude of 59% and 
at Frederickshall, which is opposite, and in the same latitude, as well as at 
BohusLan, beeches are altogether out of. the question. Warm sea breezes, 
shelter from the western sea breezes, and the excellence of the soil, may 
have all concurred to forward their growth. This is the more likely, as 
neither at Skeen, nor Arendal,nor Christiansand, which are all farther south, 
are beech woods to be seen, notwithstanding the degree of temperature 
there is not certainly prejudicial to them. 

The bridge over the Louven^Elv, about two English miles before coming 
to Laurvig, is beautiful, bold, and elegant, and yet constructed with asto- 
nishing firmness and security. Bridges are in general rare in Norway, and 
such large and long bridges still more to. This was erected in 1807) by 
the zeal and activity of the general director of the roads^ Chamberlain 
Peter Ancker. The stream which descends from the highest Norwegian 
mountains., through Nummedalen flows through Kongsberg, and here, 
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when it has nearly reached the end of a course of more than one hundred and 
forty English miles, it is extraordinarily rapid and broad. Got the stone pillars 
on which the bridge is erected are suitable to this violence. They are not 
heavy, but almost all the stones are connected together by strong bands into 
one solid mass, and the whole presents an edge as sharp as a wedge to the 
floods and the ice. It is a very beautiful work. 

Thebay of Laurvig,and the neat town under the rocks are also astonishingly 
beautiful. The works of Fort Fredericksvarn in the distance seem to rise out 
of the sea, and t|^e small village of Stavam is situated on the point of the 
tongue of land. Add to this^ an agitation and bustle in the place itself 
as in a great trading town, to which, however, at this time a strong garrison 
to repel English attacks may have greatly contributed. At the end of the 
place there is a considerable iron-work, where at present guns are inces* 
santly cast and bored ; and a considerable number of men were constantly 
running between the bore-houses, the furnace, and the smelting-houses. 
The iron ore comes from Arendal, and the charcoal from the upper woods of 
the country. The latter are in such abundance, that since the royal purchase 
ft new furnace has been built several miles higher up the country in SlemdaU 
which was to be set a-going in the autumn of 1808, and which will not a 
little contribute to increase the animation of Laurvig. ^ 

We were still accompanied by beech woods from Laurvig on towards 
Porsgrund down to the sea-bay and up again. There is scarcely any thing 
in other countries to be compared with the views on this coast: so^inter- 
sect'ed and deeply indented like canals are the sea-bays of V ass Bottn, and the 
Landgangsfiord. 1 1 is altogether singular, and we cannot get accustomed to it* 

In the dark we issued out from among these rocks into the large valley 
of the Skeensfiord, and descended towaids the beautiful Porsgrund. The 
houses are large &nd excellent, with not merely a prosperous but a wealthy 
appearance, and run in a row of more than two English miles in length. 
The place bears a vivid resemblance to the charming Gemarck above Elber- 
feldt. .On the other side of the Fiord, which is here nothing more than a river, 
there is a similar place, Westre Porsgrund. Both contain the full population 
of many a considerable town of Norway. 

A good road on the height above the beautiful valley brings us to Skeen, 
another two English miles farther, when it descends steeply to the little place 
closely confined between the hills and the water. We proceeded on over an 
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immensely long wooden bridge, over dashing waterfeUs, and past saw-milk 
without number. The roads were again narrow till we came to Giemsio 
Kloster, the seat of Chamberlain Adeler, to whom aknost the whole of this 
part of the country belongs. 



The singular relations of the transition formation, which are not developed 
in the environs of Christiania, become striking, distinct, and clear, in the 
uiountains of Skeen, just at the very boundary of the whole formation itself; 
for beyond the Skeensfiord all these extraordinary rocks disappear, which 
continue uninterruptedly all the way from Christiania^ There is no longer 
any porphyry, zirconsyenite, amygdaloid, or sandstone, on the other side, 
not even the black limestone, except a few traces of it for once in small 
hills at the Westre Porsgrund. 

Neither do these rocks spread farther west than Skeen. They are bounded 
by the Hiitten-elv at Possum up to the higher mountain range at Kongsberg. 
Hence the newer rocks in Norway are extended over a space which is^ 
fully equal to the Christianiafiord ; and as the latter forms a long-sack in the 
Cattegat (the Dutch call it the sack of Norway), the transition mountains, 
with their various members, penetrate like a similar sack between the gneiss 
mountains: a singular expansion, which has a peculiar appearance on maps^ 
and whiqh promises one day to throw light on the general laws of the exten- 
sion of formations in the north. 

We have but a very feint idea of the magnificence of the zirconsyenite, 
when we do not see it in its depositaries, and especially in the manner in 
which it appears between Laurvig and Porsgrund. All the masses and rocks 
seem as if they had come firom another world ; they are something to which 
we have not been accustomed : the splendour and the freshness of the fel- 
spar, the large granular planes, the unusual blue colours, and the frequent 
labrador play of colours on the planes ; and in the interior the distinct fresh 
and shining hornblende crystals, and small brown zircons every where. 
Every block must be examined and admired: every rock begun, and fol- 
lowed up. We cannot help taking up such stones as we find on the road,^ 
and preserving them for the purpose of still farther examining what we are 
surrounded with here in every direction ; and we must again throw them* 
away to make room ifor new pieces which crowd upon us. All the eminences, 
all the mountains on the road above Landgangsfiord and Vass Bottn, to the 
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heighth of from at least eight hundred to one thousand feet, and the singu- 
larly picturesque rocks above the Fiords, are composed of this noble stone. 

On the western shore of the Eidangerfiord, the older rocks make their 
appearance from below: no longer in similar rocks and mountains^ but in 
hills which are covered with thick woods. The church of Eidanger stands 
on them. It is brown, fine-splintery hornstone, similar to the flinty slate 
which we find under the Greffsen at Christiania. White stripes of similar 
stone frequently run parallel in it like jasper bands. Deeper down, before 
reaching the marshy valley of Leerkotten, and the water-like plain of Pors- 
grund, the hornstone^is changed into pure white quartz, which conceals itself 
in the valley. 

When we ascend from Skeen, the mountains which separate this valley 
from Slemdal and Faritzvand, the bills and the strata which confine the town 
in every direction .are the first objects with which we are struck. The 
streets are paved with the stones, and thus converted into a most interesting 
cabinet ; for the petrifactions of the black limestone shew themselves beau- 
tifully and distinctly, and with great variety on the plates : — a number of 
large madreporites ; a great many trochites, and a wild chaos of entrochites 
scattered together ; several patellae, and now and then an ammonite among 
them, and very frequently an univalve in the midst of these, which, accord- 
ing to the assertions of Strom and Esmarck, have been hitherto unknown. 
These hills are about three hundred feet in heighth, and their strata incline 
towards the north east. They spread out into a plain at top, a broad valley 
which separates the gneiss mountains above Fossum from the zirconsyenite 
mountains of Slemdal. 

I went to the latter, and reached the Borgensio, situated at their base, from 
which the stream of Leerkotten takes its course ; that between four and five 
miles farther down, below Porsgrund, unites with Skeensfiord. All was 
hitherto limestone, with a few, and but a few, orthoceratites in it. However, 
as soon as the ground begins to rise on the other side of the small lake, the 
stone becomes immediately grey coarse splintery quartz, in distinct strata, 
of two feet in thickness, which dip into the mountain towards the north- 
east. Very thin slates of black fine mica folia frequently lie on the quartz; 
greywacke slates; but still bQwever in thin beds. The strata rise several 
hundred teet upwards. They are covered by a distinct amygdaloid ; a black- 
ish greywacke base, small grained uneven, yet fine granular in the sun, 
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with an incredible number of white calcareous spar amygdala and nuts ; the 
most as large as an almond, others an inch in length, aud full of white points 
all the way down. All are not fully filled, but druses and cavities remain in 
the midst of several. Moreover, a number of black crystals lie in the mass, 
which have a greater resemblance to augite than hornblende; the foliated 
fracture is too little seen. '' This is a rock which seems immediately connected 
with the basalt formation; and here it rises into high mountains; for it 
continues through ' small vallies to the summit of the VardekuUen, which, 
commands the whole valley of Skeen, and an excellent view of the town, 
the charming Giemsokloster on the other side of the water, and over the 
animated Fiord down to Porsgrund. VardekuUen however is but nine hun- 
dred and thirty-two English feet above the Fiord. 

This summit is separated from the higher mountains by a deep valley down 
towards Faritzvand and Slemdal. The amygdaloid continues down the valley 
to the bottom. But on the opposite declivity, ascendingpthe VeedlosekuUen, 
the zirconsyenite appears : fine granular below, with distinct hornblende in 
angular crystals, and with felspar, which is not unfrequently red ; above 
always more and more coarse granular ; the grey labradorc felspar more and 
more frequent, and even here and there surrounded by red felspar. This is 
no insignificant mass. The summit, where there is a stone landmark for vessels 
at sea, is at least one thousand six hundred and fifty-one English feet in 
heighth.* We actually see at top an immense way out at sea, notwithstand- 
ing it is several leagues distant, over the mouth of the Fiord towards Lange- 
sund, and over Friedrichsvarn, to the opposite side into Sweden. We see 
the whole of the deeply intersected landscape, over which the zirconsyenite 
is spread, and all the summits which either rise ?ibove or fell below Veed- 
losiekullen. We learn here at a glance the heighth to which this singular 
formation can ascend. However singularly high and steep the rocks appear 
to be between Laurvig and Porsgrund, there was no mountain there, however, 
which much exceeded Veedlose in heighth. A round isolated Kullen between 
Faritzvand and Louwen-elv northwards, in the neighbourhood of Laurvig, 

♦ 24th of August, 1808. 

Giemiokloster, h. 7. Bar. 28. 2. 1. ' 50 P. feet aboVc the Fiord. 
VardekuUen, . . .h. 9. Bar. 27. 3. 5. Therm. 13. 5 R. 
VeedldsekuUcn, h. 12. Bar. 26. 7. 6. Therm, 15. 6. 
GiemiokloBter, h. 5. Bar. 28. 1. 8. r • * 
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was higher; it is seen by vessels far out at sea: they cali it LSvesayts, 
and avail themselves of it as a distinguishiDg mark of the coast. It may 
reach as high as one thousand nioe hundred and seventeen English feet* 
The view from Veedlose northwards stretches over gentty rising monntains 
to the three caps of the Skrimsfieldt, not far from Sandsvar, in the neigh- 
boorhood of Kongsberg, which bound the horizon in that direction. ^ These 
are also the greatest known heights to which the zirconsyenite has here 
risen, and th^ are on that account very remarkable. M. Esmarck gives 
the highest two thousand five hundred and thirteen Paris feet, or two thou** 
sand six hundred and seventy-five English feet, about two hundred feet less 
tlmn Jonsknuden, above Kongsberg,^ but. almost a thousand feet more than 
Veedlosekullen. ^ 

Ulfekulien* above Fessumverck, the highest gneiss mountain of Skeen, is 
equally high with our zirconsyenite summit. 

Other lower summits connect Veedlose (llie treeless) with the range of 
Yardekullen. I followed along the ridge of this chain, and soon found 
myself surrounded by porphyry instead of zirconsyenite : a brown compact 
base with a number of white small felspar crystals, quite similar to the por* 
phyries of Jarlsberg. It continues in this way to the amygdaloid abov^' 
Borgensio; 

The stratification of these formafti<Mis is therefore quite distinct here, and 
fi0t to be mistaken. 

Low down the black transition UmeHwH of Skeen above the gneiss : over 
this quartz, which here supplies the place of the sandstone at Holmestrandt 
aad Krogskoven. It may actually be nothing else but very fine granular^ 
^^Hartzy sandstone, in which the grains disappear in the basis or grounds 
Above this the amygdaloid, of four or five hundred feet in thickness: higher 
than in aiqr other place of NorwHy. Now porphyry. Lastly^ above all, the 
heautifiirl, splendid, purely crystallised zirconsyenitife. 

But this was alsa the ease at Christiania. Only the amygdaloid het^ 
entered int^ the series of formations. At Holmestrandt it approximates 
itself to the ps'pbyry ; at Cbristiania it sinks altogether into the porphyry 
formation. 

Here there is great distinctness in the order of these formations. They are 
true accompaniers of one another, and they only rise to a bohsiderabteheighth 
in those instances where the bkick lime-stone appears at a low leveL We 
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liave here a whole family of rocks supported by black Ume-^tope, jvyith which 
Norway enriches the list of transition formations^ 

Greywacke-slate and clay-slate are also not wanting in the icoiintry round 
Skeen. They appear at the Fiord, on the eastern road to Porvgrund, irpHi 
beneath the lime^stone. The greywacke-slate is fine micaceous ithjaslate^i 
«nd breaks into angular fragments. 

And what is veVy singular, we again find in the lia^e-stoaci the aaoia thick 
veins of porphyry and green-stone which were. so striking in thecountiy 
round Christiania: with altogether the same relations and i a. the fame com- 
position ; and with as much epidote between felspar and hornbiende. These 
veins may be traced a great way at MiUa, many hundred yards through rocks 
which appear above the surface; and the Kloater bridge over the dMhing; 
etream near to Giemsokloster stood once in one of these veins of porphyry^ of 
which the remains still protrude at both sifles of the wateff«foll. These vaios 
, of crystallised stones in the transition |ime»8tone impress the more strongly 
on us, lest we should be disposed to forget it^ that pocphyty andsir* 
consyenite, notW/ithstanding the extraordioaiy oatipre of the .phenomenoQ* 
still lie on the lime»stone. 

On the twenty-second of August, 1808, I went firom Kongsberg towai^ 
Skeen over the mountains, a road only pca^ticable to riders or pedestrians ; 
but it is instructi\re respecting the extension and boundaries of the. transitioa 
formation towards these districts, and is therefore deserving of a short 
mention. 

The primitiire mountains which surround. Kongsbevg streleh much less 
southward than wcx might well believe. Scarcely twa English miles down^ 
beyond the DaUElv, under the church of Hedinstadt, and before wecome to 
HeUestad, the gneiss disappears under the dark bluieh^ey fine granular lime- 
«tone. The mountains .rise abruptly ; the strata, all d.ip towards the south- 
east into the mountains. ^A number of blocks lay by the roadet Hellestad^ 
end several wer^ traversed with small veins, of from two to tbcee inches *in 
thickness, such as are only to be seen in^this country. For the sideof the vein 
was formed of coarse granuUr black calcareous spar (confining carbon), 
similar to what is known as Madrepore stone. Red. felspar and* blue quarts 
in coarse, granular mixture lay above it^4<)wn the. whole vein, and above the 
quartz, in abundance, pieces of black very^ Jihining compleitly ixuichoidal 
and extremely easily frangible anthracite; all this through a lime-stone, in 
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which very frequently orthoceratites of three or four feet in length lay here, 
and patelloe without number. 

The zirconsyenite of the Skrimsfieldt, beneath which the road runs, first 
appears above the Satergaarden (Alpine huts or sbiells) of Breystol and 
Gronlie, where the ascent is already about one thousand seven hundred 
English feet, and consequently equal to the whole heighth of Veedlosekulleu. 
The formation begins here at the same heighth iu which it ceases a( Veedlose, 
which is very remarkable. It does not always lie immediately above black 
lime-stone^ but is frequently separated from it by a layer of snow-white 
small and fine granular lime-stone, particularly at Gronlie, quite similar to 
that which is used as marble at Oiellebeck : — a new depository of the white 
granular lime*stone in the transition formation. In the zirconsyenite itself, 
even up to the summit of the Skrimsfieldt, the felspar is, as every where else, 
not red in the whole, but grey, frequently in long crystals, which shoot 
through the hornblende and zircon points. Quartz is but seldom found in 
it, the mica still seldomer. The formation is therefore even in pieces, not to 
b^ mistaken for either gneiss or granite. 

Above the Skrimsfieldt towards the west there is a lake, the Rav ads^sio, 
quite solitary, on the eminence above the cottage^ of Linaas. The road runs 
along its banks towards Skeen, and these banks limit both the lime-stone and 
zirconsyenite. From Linaas hitherto I had seen seldom any thing but white 
fine granular lime-stone, such as that of Giellebeck, very sandy and soft. 
But fi*ora the southern bank of the lake, this stone continues without inter 
ruption, above Langerudsdal, towards the marshy levels of Finvol, the 
greatest height of this road between Kongsberg and Skeen, and not alto- 
gether one thousand seven hundred English feet above the sea. From 
Bedstul, between two and three English miles farther on, the mountains again 
fall towards Luxefieldsvand, and the streams run down between narrow and 
.steep vallies. Quartz is npt always wanting here in the stone ; but still it 
does not seem essential to the mixture. Mica folia appears also here and 
there, and the hornblende crystals are at least not so usual as formerly. The 
.felspar also appears sometimes flesh-red between the grey, and not un fre- 
quently in such a manner, that the former surrounds the grey in angular 
shells, which has a very singular appearance. The whole is very like the 
stone of which the Egeroe is formed, and the neighbourhood of Egersund on 
the soutb-rwestern coast of th6 country. The whole of the long lake of 
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Luxefieldt, about three English miles and a half in length, so narrowly 
iiemoied in between rocks, that me can scarcely proceed along its banks, 
still lies on the zirconsyenite ; and not till we reach the declivrty towards ^ 
Moegaard does gneiss with scaley mica advance over it,— -and but foV a short 
space. The lime-slone arises immediately below Moegaard, and continues 
without interruption down the valley to Skeen. It has not risen to an ex- 
cessive heighth here, however, for Moegaard is scarcely more than six hun- 
dred and thirty-nine English feet above the sea. The whole road from 
Kongsberg to Skeen consequently lies for the most part in the transition fof- 
mation ; still, however, very near the boundary where towards the west it 
is compelled to give way to the universally diffused gneiss. 



Skeen is a small but thriving place, with a population ofione thousand 
eight hundred and five souls. There are many prosperous families in it, who 
are distinguished in a particular manner for their sociality. The sources of 
the prosperity of the town, as well as of Porsgrund, which lies below it, consist 
in their foreign shipping; for a number of vessels proceed from hence to 
England or the Mediterranean, for the purpose of conducting the Spanish 
and Italian trade. A great deal of additional animation is occasioned by the 
considerable iron-works of Fossum, Ulefoss^ and Bolvig, which are near to 
this place ; and still more is occasioned by the number of saw-mills in the 
town itself. The powerful Skeens-elv which issues out of the Nondsio, with 
all the waters of Tellemarken, a little above the tmvn, is precipitated ov'er 
a number of falls towards the Fiord, and the saw-mills run like a street under 
the falls. The deal and log trade of Skeen is in fact hone of the most incon- 
siderable in Norway. As the inhabitants of Tellemarken for the most part 
come down to Skeen for the purpose of procuring grain and other necessaries^ 
this also contributes considerably, not only to enable the people of the towA 
to make the two ends meet,: but to place thojn m a comfortable situation. 

This place may also in .point of agreeableness be reckoned ^one of the most^ 
favoured in all Norway, possessing as it does so many advantages of climatC) 
so many highly romantic environs, lakes and rivers, vallies and mountains. 
Giemsio Kloster, situated in an island in the river, and surrounded by thun- 
dering waterfalls, with the town on the opposite side of the Fiord in view, 
and the hills, and the vessels below would be accounted a charming and 
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iBagnificent country-seat in any part of th« world. The broadt, large, and 
animated valley down tovirarda Poi^gruqd, would aeem rather in the south of 
Germany (ban in the heart of Nc^way, and yet but a few miles up the river, 
en the banks of the Nordsio, we find sucb soanea of xocks and wilderness, 
•uch grandeur and sublimity, as Norway, of all the countries of Eutbpe, alone 
poasesses. The district of Skeen-can ooly not bear t» be compared with tbe 
Italian landscapes. 

On the eleventh of October we set off in the night, firom Skeen down 
towards Brevig, where there is a f^ry over the small aea-bay. The water 
was here, as well as farther up- the line of separation, between lime««tone 
and gneiss, between the newer and older formations ; and after setting foot 
on the opposite banks at Stathelle^ jve aee nothing but what belongs exclu- 
aivaly to the gneiss, in the same manner as at the Bothnian Gulph. 

The country is here interaeoted with an uncommon number of small lakes 
between the rocks, as is usual on this point of the Norw^ian coast. In the 
afternoon we entered a ferry, over a long deeply sunk but very narrow lake, 
the Holte Fiord, and two English miles farther on we came to the outlet of 
this watec into the sea-bay of Sondelev. There we saw a most astonish- 
ingly romantic prospect of the church of ^ondelev, on the hill in the narrow 
?vaUey, surrounded by high and woody mountains, and with the Fiord and 
4he (Sea in the distanqe — such a vie^, that were we to aee a drawing of it, 
^we shontd never have conceived it to exist under a northern sky. In the 
evening, at Roe, the calm and still Fiord was every where covered witb 
people, and i^mall boats in the most diversified groups, as .if assembled for 
some festival. It was tbe mackarel aaason, and young and old were busied 
in catohingimackarel. This gave a highly animated and agreeable appearance 
to the landscape. Night overtook us : we no longer saw our road till it was 
lighted up to us by the fumatCe of the great. iroa«>works of Nass, where we 
found a most graeio«iis and hospitable reception in the house of Jacob Aa], 
the worthy proprietor. 

The twelfth of October. M. Actl not only possesses one of the largest and 
Ibest contrived works of the. country, but he unites with this technical know- 
ledge a degree of taste and scientific acquirement very rare in .the nortb. 
His house is admirablyt even luxuriously fitted up. His collection of 
pictures containf many excellent.pieees^ and his library, by no means inconsi- 
derable, is rich in physical and literary works. 
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We utiwiFIingly Md with difficulty took our leave of this houect la which* 
a longer residence would have proved so instructive for^us, and about mid* 
day we came down between rocks to the Bridge^iown of Apendal. 

The rocks have not allowed a foundation for this town on the land. The 
hou^eis are almost all erected on piles ; the streets are bridges between the 
houses ; the places or squares are wooden floors above the vmter. Witb 
this singular situation, and crowded as it necesearily is, the place is, howerer, 
very animated. The passage is ea^rily made in one night from this piace to 
JFIadstrand in Jutland, and ships' go and come between the two places almost 
daily. Only last night, eight small vessels ventured out at the eaoie time, 
notwithstanding the harbour is sharply watched by three English frigates. 
The coasts of Denmark and Norway are certainly no where nearer to one 
anothel^ than at Arendal. The inhabited island of Tromsae in front, and the 
bay at the town, form an excellent harbour, in which vessels lie with saftity 
close t>€fiide the houses, and may proceed out through one of the otiilets of 
the Tromsoesund. Hence the town is frequently visited by vessels desirous 
of a secnre harbour. It contained one thousand six hundred and amety^eight 
inhabitants in 1801. 

'the wind Was no longer favourable,' and no vessel could venture oint. 
We were obliged to proceed farther south,. that we might avail buiselves of- 
the wie^t winds. In the afternoon we proceeded through between the poles 
and efectionfs at the iron-mines; and then by Oyestad over the Nidekr, 
which i^ another of the most considerable streams of Norway. The adTan* 
tage presefnted by a ns^n^dw opening betweeii the rockti through which the 
river dashes and 'foams wiM great violence, and falls with a thttndering' 
noise many feet down, w^s here laid hold of. A bridge wasf boldly thrown 
oVer thfe straits, atrd earri'ages may proceed ovter.a place which we cat hardly 
look at Mrilhout giddiness: 

In MScklestue, at the cbuitsh of '\f est* MoIaiKl, we wetted for the ap«- ' 
p^atance of the mfoon, add p>iO€€<e€ted* in the night over a plain completely 
IdVel, through 'thi<$k woods to Tve*e, andthfen proceeding 6<ver mountains 
and hi lb, we reached AabeK on the baikks of the Topdak-Elv, at break of 
day; It was no fonger a tnatter of doubt, that from Arendal onwards we 
w*r6 vfeibly^ pr6ceedfAg through a betVer climate. The oaks becuRke m<»e 
atid mol^ Mquent ; a«rd'*tbfe hollow* and di«ehM by tho' rdiid^siii^ w«m 
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covered by several birches and brambles. . On proceeding over the Topdals* 
Elv by a fer^y at Aabel, and ascending the ^leep height on the opposite side^ 
the whole variety of trees and bushes belonging to the beech climate at once 
appeared before us on the heights, and furnished us with many an in- 
teresting prospect. But several leagues from Christiansand, the vicinity of 
the great Western Ocean seemed hostile to plants. The gneiss mountains 
were now bare, or covered with very small Scotch firs. We ascended and 
descended the rocks with great slowness, and it was midday before we 
reached the large and level plain at the church of Oderne in the view 
of the ferry which was to convey us to Christiansand, over the great Tor- 
risdals-£lv. 



The town begins whenever we set foot on the opposite bank; long and 
broad streets laid out with the utmost regularity, and covered in the middle 
Viritb deep sand. The houses are not built close to one another, but sepa* 
rated by large gardens^ and the streets on that account arie almost intermi- 
nable, considering tBe smallness of the place. But the hpuses or courts are 
every where constructed very neatly, every where pleasant and delightful. 

This fourth capital of the country has upon the whole a very peculiar 
character, which is very different from that of the^ three other towns of 
Christiania, Drontheim, and Bergen^ and which hardly seems to belong to 
Norway. Situated almost on the southernmost points of the kingdom, in 
the bottom of a majestic bay, in which whole navies may lie securely at 
ancbo^. Christiansand is the principal asylum of the many thousands of 
vessels whicb go through the Cattegat, or return from the Baltic. The 
current frotti the Sound beats against the Norwegian coast, winds round the 
whole of the southernmost point, and then flows with great rapidity along 
the coast northwards up towards Bergen. All vessels from the Sound en- 
deavour in view of Norway to reach the North Sea: they are sometimes 
carried along by the current, and they are sometimes desirous of avoiding 
the returns of it in their passage. Hence vvhole Baltic fleete are always to 
be seen before the rocks of Christiansand. It too frequently happens, how- 
ever, that vessels in the storms of the Cattegat lose masts, sails, helms, 
planks, ropes, or whole parts of a ship. Christiania is thea their asyluou 
Here they find every thing to the moat minute artiqles which are necessary 
to their reparation and refitting : good workmen, dispatch in working, and 
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consequently little delay in their passage from their misfortune, aqd ad- 
vances of money for the payment of the repairs are offered, of such infinite 
importance to many ship-masters. 

Hence we naturally ask : — What does Christiamand live hyl By ship^hand- 
lery. Several private individuals possess whole magazines of whatever is 
necessary for the repair of a ship ; and the wealthy consul and merchant 
Isaachsen was mentioned to us as the possessor of such a magazine, where 
every thing is stored up for the reparation of whatever damage can possibty 
befall a vessel. In this town they are not only accustomed to strangers, but 
they anxiously wish for them ; for without strangers a great source of their 
prosperity would be dried up. This has been the subject of many a joke 
against Christiansand by their neighbours, who say that on the arrival of 
every stranger their only thought is what they may make of him ; as if he 
could only be driven there by some misfortune or other, and they therefore 
consider him as a legitimate subject of profit. 

But this is far from being the only source of the prosperity of Christiansand. 
No harbour in Norway is so full of animation ; no wharfs are in such con- 
tinual activity. Even at present, when, from English vessels being constantly 
in sight, every vestige of trade and navigation must disappear ; even now we 
were stunned with the noise of hammers. Here was the skeleton of a cutter 
or privateer just commencing: there lay another on its sides veiled in large 
clouds of smoke from the boiling kettles of pitch with which it was to be 
caulked. Others again were launched and quite ready for sailing. The ac- 
tivity which could no longer find a vent in the construction of merchant ships 
was now wholly employed in fitting out privateers. No place in Norway can 
furnish so easily and of such good quality all that a ship stands in need of. 
In the upland vallies of Nedenass, Mandal, and Raaboygdelaug, there are 
an abundance of oak forests, whereas these trees will not spread above 
Arendal, and are not to be found at Christiania. The country every where 
rises too suddenly above the climate of oaks. Those other ship-necessaries 
which are not the produce of the country can be easily procured by Chris- 
tiansand from the vessels which pass by, and those which enter the place. 
Hencemostof the vessels belonging to merchants of Christiania and Drammen 
are built here, and logs and deal are also exported to England. The ships of 
Christiansand have always been in great repute. 

Ill 
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The logs and deals exported from this place are not of so great import- 
ance ; but there are several saws however on the TorrisdaU-elv, and the 
country in the near vicinity. 

The unfavourable wind would not permit us to leave Christiansand* The 
wind frequently appeared to us fo come directly from the west, and some^ 
times even from the north. For even on the highest rocks round the town 
it blew incontestibly from these pqints, and they are the best winds for a 
passi^ to Denmark. But then this was not the sea wind. One or two 
leagues out at sea we should have found a south-west or a south wind, and 
the passage would have been impossible ; so much is the direction of tbe 
winds changed by the land. The sea wind is always pretty determinately 
when it proceeds over Christiansand, a few points more towards the east or 
the north. Many shipsi therefore, when they wish to sail, proceed between 
nine or ten English miles to the westwards out of the. bay towards Hellie- 
sundj where the true sea winds can be more easily observed. We supposed 
that the wind must necessarily change in a few days, and remained therefore 
in the town, which enabled us to become more intimately acquainted with 
the ptece. 

When Christian IV. built Christiansand in the year 1641, on a sandy 
flat as level as the surface of a lake, he destined this place for the rendezyons 
of his fleet ; and till a very late period several ships of the line generally lay 
here. The situation of the town was so happily chosen, that it soon began 
to increase and prosper, and has never fallen from its prosperous state. It 
contains at present four thousand sev^i hundred and eighty-seven inhabitants, 
without including strangers* Every seafaring nation which was concerned in 
the northern trade sent a consul to this place, and a number of foreign 
merchants settled in it. The consequence was a more intimate connexion 
with foreign countries than in any other of the Norwegian towns. Hence 
we find a number of regulations, a number of trifles in the appearance of 
the people and their manner of living, which put us sometimes in mind of 
England, and sometimes of Holland or Germany. It certainly appears sur* 
prising to us when we proceed through the lai^e matket^ to see on the roof 
of a house of two stories a huge Dutch wind-mill, rifing like a tower in the 
air. It is the only one of the kind in Nonray. Common wind-mills 
are even quite unknown fieirther north» whereas th^ are not unfrequently to 
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be met with on the rocks of the southern point of Norway. This prodigious 
wind-mill in the market of Christiansand is not only beneficial for the town 
but for vessels at sea. It is from its heighth visible at so great a distance that 
it serves along with the church steeple to point out to vessels entering the 
bay the situation of the place. 



The twenty-second of October, The wind changed suddenly to the north- 
west. Every thing conspired to drive us off to Helliesund, where Our vessel 
was lying. It was a delightful morning. A royal boat with six men, which 
rowed with methodical steadiness and solemnity through the water, brought us 
quickly out of the bay. Then we were enabled distinctly to see how strongly 
this important harbour is guarded. ImmedisLtely before the town there were 
floating batteries built on rafts ; new batteries on Lagmansholm ; and two or 
three others on the rocky Odderoe, which almost touches the harbour; others 
still to the right and left along the shore. The gun-shots cross one another 
here in all directions ; and an enemy's vessel would not easily be disposed 
to venture herself amidst the showers of destructive balls to approach the 
town or the harbour. 

The island of Flekkeroe forms with the mainland a sound before the bay, 
between four and five English miles in length, into which we entered. The water 
is there as calm as at Christiansand itself, with the most excellent ancbon^ 
at a depth of from eight to nine fathoms* Hence the whole ^ound is con- 
sidered as an excellent harbour, in which entire fleets have remained for many 
months at anchor without injury. A small fortification is constructed for the 
protection of the harbour on an island quite close to the mslin-land,.which is 
called Fredrichsholm, or more commonly the Fort of f'lekkeroe ; and a 
garrison of a few men was actually kept up here till very lately. When the 
English, however, after canying off the Danish fleet firom Copenhagen, came 
to Christiansand in quest of the two remaining ships of the line which were 
accidentally lying there, they took possession of Flekkeroe, and blew up the 
works. It is at present an abandoned and dreary ruin. 

We reached Nye Helliesund early in the afl;emoon. But how were our 
hopes cast down ! They would not hear at this place of a favourable wind to 
Denmark. Our brig lay solitary and abandoned in the narrow channel without 
hands, and the master was deep' in the country. They prognosticate the 
weather ; and what they had observed in the air did not sieem to them worth 

1 1 1 9 
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the coming down for. They were in the right ; for the sky began to overcast 
in the south. A storm from the south-west was announced to us for that 
very evening; and it soon made its appearance. The wind raged furiously 
between the rocks : the rain struck the water like hail, and the islands were 
covered with an alarming darkness. We remained prisoners on a rock. 

The twenty-third of October. The wind grew less violent, but gave us 
iM) hopes. We looked round the place. The road is formed of a long crooked 
channel of little more than the breadth of a river between steep rocky islands. 
'I he houses, about twenty in number, lay scattered along both sides, pendent 
among the rocks, and concealed among the windings of crevices. They are 
however neatly built, almost all of them painted red, and have a pleasant ap- 
pearance to the eye. We ourselves were not badly off in our quarters with 
the LooUoldermand Langefeldi^ the first person of the place. It is hardly 
possible to conceive a narrower space than that round the house. Before the 
door there is a Brygge of two paces in breadth, supported on piles driven 
into the water ; and again at the back door there are ladders and steps up the 
rocks. . Neighbours are quite near, and may be easily seen by one another; 
but there is no land road, except by crawling over the rocks. 

We ascended however by the ladders and stairs to the height of the jsland. 
It is hardly separated from the main-land. In the middle there is a small 
watch-house to observe the motions at sea and the signals on land. It is 
singular enough that with these signals, which are repeated at every ten or 
fifteen miles distance, whatever takes place on the coast may be learned in 
one day from Christiania to Hitteroe beyond Lister, a length of two hundred 
and thirty English miles. This day, about two hours ago, two English frigates 
were seen before Oester Riisor, almost one hundred and thirty-eight English 
miles off. Flag-signals are used, consisting of three — a Danish, a blue, and 
a white, and two stripes called slander between. This is simple enough ; and 
yet by such means every thing is communicated which can happen along the 
coast in time of war, from the first appearance of the smallest enemy^s vessel 
to the landing and cutting off all communication of every other description* 

The rocks of the island consist of gneiss, the universal formation hitherto. 
The stripes which run parallel over the surface soon banish every idea of 
granite, which has been often described as existing on this coast. But red 
coarse granular felspar frequently runs in veins of an inch in thickness 
through the gneiss. In the formation itself it is almost always white. 
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The twenty-fourth of October. A raging storm from the south and south- 
west. The house rocked the whole night through like a ship. We frequently 
believed the rocks and the whole of the island to be in motion. '' Numbers 
of men are not in life to-day who were yesterday in perfect health," said the 
dry and very precise Lootsoldermand to us very coolly. It was unfortunately 
but too true. The storm had driven into the Tregfiord, between nine and 
ten English miles off, a Swedish galley from London to Gottenberg^ which 
is now a prize. Three other vessels laden with sugar and hemp were obliged 
to' put into Humbersund, Hemness, and Ripervig, to save themselves, not- 
withstanding their being confiscated and the men being made prisoners. 
But who knows how many have been devoured by the waves ? 

We live on sea fish and crabs ; for this coast seems the paradise of crabs. 
Their numbers here are astonishing ; and the fishery is a very considerable 
source of gain for the inhabitants of Helliesund. Baskets, something like 
those used for catching eels, are placed in the water ; the crab creeps in^ but 
cannot make his way out again. The crabs went to London. They were 
taken away from time to time, and our Lootsoldermand, who collected and 
kept an account of them, delivered them out, and divided the payment among 
the -captors. 

The crab ships had their inside fitted up like a large pond : a large water- 
proof wooden vessel filled with sea water. Into this the crabs were put, and 
they arrived living and fresh in the market in London. The English used to 
pay on the spot five schillings a-piece, and sold them in their market for five 
marcks, or one hundred and twenty schillings. Hence it was well worth their 
while to bring crabs from this place ; and that this branch was by no means a 
mere incidental concern is shown by the accounts of the Lootsoldermand. 
In the year 1803, the vessels took^. 
On their first voyage - - 13,493 head. 

On their second - -- - 6,435 



18,858 



I» the year 1804, first voyi^ 


11,9»» 


Second 


- 5,234 


Third 


10,766 


Fourth 


7,156 



35,079 
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In 1805, first voyage - - 5,949 

Second ... 14,099 

Third - - - 8,521 



27,855 



In 1806, first voyage -' - 14,000 

Second - - - 13,098 

Third - - - 8,641 



35,669 



This branch of trade h^s been annihilated by the war. The crabs now 
multiply undisturbed on the rocks of Helliesund, and the English gold no 
longer enters the houses of Helliesund. 

The crab fishery was equally considerable on Listerland to the west of 
Lindesness. There four ships used to come yearly firom Holland to Luse- 
havn at Farsund. The Dutch used to enter into formal contracts with the 
fishers. All the crabs caught from the eleventh of December to the eiyi of 
May, between Lister and Lindesness,* a space of eleven and a half English 
miles, were tP be delivered over to them. They were bound to take all that 
were brought to them. They were to give two schillings a head provided it 
was eight inches long. If a claw, however, was wanting, they were bound to 
deliver twp, which were only to be reckoned as one. Then the profits of that 
fishery were estimated at bet^veen three and fi>ur thousand dollars.f 

Countries surrounded by the sea can only exist by trade and lexchange ; 
but then war destroys every sort of communiication. 

The twenly-fiftfa of October. We proceeded over the channel to the 
opposite island, which lay quite c^n and firee to the great ocean. We 
wished to see the fury with which the waves in a storm break along the 
shore and dash over the rocks. On the island there are two stone towers. 



• Iande8.net8 (Idme-Capt), tk» soathernmost point of Norwaj, and Imowa to TeMsls at fea 
from a large and snail fire kept on it hj night, is on that account celebrated far and wide. Bat 
it Is singular enough to see how the different nations have altertd it according to tlie genius of 
their language. The English caU it the Naze (the Cape); the Dutch Ter Neuit; the French 
h Cap Derneui. 

f Etatsraad Holm Bescriielie OTto Lister og Bfandal. Noiik Topog. Joanal, XIII. M« 
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which were covered on the side next the sea with boards painted white. 
They were seen many miles out at sea. On account of the war, and lest 
they should have been serviceable to the enemy's ships, they were taken 
down. As we descended, and looked without interruption into the open 
sea, the waves, contrary to our expectation, were very trifling ; they were 
broken and small, and not like mountains rolling over one another. We 
mentioned this to the lootsoldermand. He told us that a sudden calm 
of the sea was a certain sign that the storm would re-commence from the 
same quarter. It came, accordingly, in the evening, arid raged furiously 
the whole night through. This sea-calm is a singular phenomenon. Does 
it originate in an opposing current ? 

The twenty-ninth of October. All our favourable prognostics vanished. 
The water rose high in the sound : this we imagined to forbode a west or 
uorth-west wind. But it c^me a storm, and the water again fell. The 
temperature also would not allow us to entertain any expectations of a 
change in the south winds. Night-frosts are yet out of the question ; and 
even in the early part of the morning the thermometer stands at 50^. F. 

The thirtieth. We went to the church of Sogne in the gun-boat Bemdt 
Ancker. It was an exercise of the crew under the command of the loot- 
soldermand. Necessity procured this noble coast-fleet, as if by magic, in 
a few weeks to the government of Denmark, after the loss of their, navy. 
At present there is in every sound, and in almost eveiy harbour on the 
coast, one of these boats, which is like a battery. The crew are soon as- 
sembled from the neighbourhood ; they are generally exercised in the dif- 
ferent manoeuvres; and several engagements with English sloops of war 
have shewn them what gun-boats are capable of under good management. , 
These boats may be compared to large ferry-boats over rivers ; the breadth 
is equal to about half of the length. The crew are disposed around both 
sides, with strong oars, as in a galley, and before and behind there is a gun. 
In an engi^ement the fore and hind parts are opened almost to the surface of 
the water, and the guns are brought forward. The shot, when it tak^ 
place, always hits the great enemy's ship in the most sensible part,' that is, 
in the hull. The boat turns rapidly about. The other gun discharges its 
8hot where it is believed to be most effectual. They then retreat, re-load, 
and re-commence the attack. The large vessel may fire off whole batteries. 
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A small boat, which scarcely rises above the water, and which is also in 
perpetual motion, is very difficult to hit. The balls pass over it. Hence it 
frequently happens that the coast-fleet returns victorious from the engagement 
without losing a single man. * It is clear, however, that such gun-ferry-boats, 
rising so little above the water, are altogether incapable of encountering any 
thing like a rough sea. They can only work when it is calm, and among the 
cliffs and rocks. They dare only venture out into the open sea in summer, 
during a calm, and with a smooth and almost unruffled water* 

Our gun-boat, Berndt Ancker, with two twelve pounders, required thirty 
men when making an attack. With the half of this crew we proceeded 
slowly along for the five English miles to Hylle, between two and three 
English miles from the church of Sogne, which is pleasantly situated on a large 
plain by the banks of the singularly winding Sogne-Elv. 

The hospitable reception we met with from M. Friedericsen, the 
dlergyman, and the agreeable society of himself and family, contributed not a 
little to mitigate the unpleasant nature of our residence in the stormy 
Helliesund. 

The thirty-first of October. The wind at noon became W.N. W.: " A 
noble kuling/'^ said the glad seamen. The packet-boat was to go off in 
the beginning of the evening, and we were to follow in the brig about 
eight o'clock. The sea became pretty high ; our sickness soon forced us to 
retreat into the cabin. The galleon Kemnas, with a cargo for Lyckeo, in 
Jutland, was immediately behind us. We went quickly on. 

About two o'clock in the night, the north-wind became so violent that 
the crew were obliged to lower all the 9ails but the foremast. The sea was 
in the most violent commotion. They were afraid of being stranded on the 
naked and harbourless coast of Jutland, where the north winds n^e with 
terrible fury, drive the vessels on the shallows, and forcibly upset them on 
the sands. To escape is then impossible. We were now more than half 
way over, and no longer very far off the dangerous coast. They consulted 
long, and at last veered back for Norway. The sea became less agitated 
before we had proceeded two leagues back. They made another attempt ; 
and tl^e prow of our ship was directed towards Jutland. But the violent 
sea soon returned, and after a lapse of three hours they determined on re- 
turning to the north. 
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At break of day the wind was faint, and the sea nearly calm. What a dif- 
ference from what we had felt in the night! And yet perhaps at that moment 
the waves off the coast of Jutland might be as furious as during the night. 
We were in sight of Christia[n8and. Our vessel brought us but slowly on : 
an English frigate appeared, gave chace to us, and was very near to us, 
when we fortunately run in among the cliffs; and about ten o'clock in the 
morning we landed in Romsvig, midway between Flekkeroe and Helliesund. 

The attempt therefore failed. The vessels accompanying us also returned. 
The galleon lost her bowsprit in the night, and the packet-boat with great 
difficulty escaped the frigate. It lay again in Helliesund. 
. We repaired for consolation to the friendly clergyman at Sogne. We 
reached the place by a very pleasant way, through a narrow valley covered 
with numerous oaks over a lake surrounded with romantic rocks. The 
full moon shone msyestically in the evening. It was so still and calm that 
we did not see the smallest rippling on the sea bosom^ No ship could 
have moved. 

We returned to our lootsoldermand at Helliesund. The brig did the 
same. It lay there more securely. 

The third of November. The English brig took, before our eyes, a lugger 
privateer, which had too incautiously ventured out. It was a pretty vessel, 
and belonged to the consul Moe, in Christiansand. This frightened our crew 
somewhat: they were afraid to venture out. 

The fourth of November. A new lugger privateer entered here, the 
Virksomhedj bound for Jutland. A singular vessel ! every thing light about 
it ; three masts, and all three very low and small, that it might not be 
visible at a distance ; and with two six-pounders, one before and another 
behind, and two mrngbtmen on the sides like pullies. The crew was at least 
twenty. They advised us to accompany them. It sailed very fast ; for in 
such vessels quick sailing is every thing, and they are not here, as is the 
case with unarmed ships, exposed to the attacks of small Swedish fishing boats, 
which are much more dreaded than the English. Like true pirates^ they 
plunder every thing. 

The sixth of November. Early in the morning the captain of the lugger 
wished to go out to sea with the wind at east-south-east ; but such a vessel 
only can venture to run so close to the wind. It became always more and more 
southerly the farther w€ proceeded out; and the violent current towards 
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the Norw^ian coast drove us westwards in spite of all our endeavours- 
After pFoceeding about five or six leagues, with a violent sea, we were 
obliged to return ; but we could not get again into HeUiesund : we had 
gone too far westwards. The pilot brought us to Kunilefiord, and into a 
^very secure harbour about five English miles from Mandal. 

The seventh of November. The day before yesterday a vessel was driven 
in here, the bottom uppermost, and the masts in the water. It was 
a brig' from Jutland, laden with corn and malt. About a fourth part 
of the cargo was saved, and the grain dried on land. The captain was found 
in the cabin, and two sailors in the cook-room. They were yesterday 
buried ashore. 

This is the misfortune and the danger to which corn-ships are exposed. 
W^hen the vessel turns with any rapidity, or a violent gust of wind corner 
from a new quarter, all the grain falls with the vessel to one side. The 
point of gravity is immediately changed ; the vessel cannot longer keep 
erect, but immediately oversets. On this account it .has been frequently 
recommended to corn-ships to be divided into apartments, that the grain 
may only fall through small spaces, and consequently the centre of gravity 
may not suffer any material change. But in the straits to which Norway 
is at present driven for food, all sorts of vessels are used for the transport oi 
grain, and consequently they cannot be suitably fitted up. 

The ninth of November. So many weeks have passed unprofitably, and 
nothing but forlorn hopes. A boat fi-om Mandal made its way thus far 
to-day. The sea is high, and yet promises no great change of the wind. 
Who could have anticipated such a delay? And how much is the most 
distant land communication, to be preferred to this uncertainty by «ea ! 

We are on the main-land, and that is a consolation. We can move 
about. There are also several additional conveniencies here ; for the peasants 
can cultivate the ground, and maintain a greater number of cattle, whereas, 
on the outermost islands, such as tfaon^ of HeUiesund, neither hay nor 
leaves of trees can be procured. 

We ascended Eids-Heien, a signal station about eight hundred Paris fe^t 
in heighth. In the small vallies througii which we passed, grew, not un- 
frequently, bushes of Ilex aquifohum, or holly fhoHx). We had never 
before seen this shrub in Norway, neither does it grow in Sweden. They 
called it merely Unn^usk (thorn bush)^ and were aware that it did not grow 
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n few miles farther north. This is a proof of th6 goodness of the climate-,. 
If it were not for the furious and salt winds, excellent fruit-trees might 
be cultivated here. 

We had on the eminence a very singular view of the double and triple 
skidr or cliffy environs of* the coast; so many rocks and islots, among 
which the raging and foaming seat is gradually calmed, till it becomes, at the 
land, as still as an inland lake. At our feet, on the green valley below, the 
church of Hartmarck was pleasantly situated on a lake, and surrounded by 
cottages. The environs of M andal were seen in the distance. 

The tenth of November. About five o'clock in the morning the lugger 
at last set sail out of. Kumtefiord, with a good north wind, which, in the 
course of a few leagues at sea, changed into a north-west. The land rapidly 
withdrew from us. The mountains above Christiansand almost alone re- 
mained. About noon we had made more than twenty-eight English miles, 
and had the very best prospect of reaching Jutland before the dusk. A 
ship of war then appeared in the horison at a distance. It perceived us, 
and made all possible sail after us. This required no consultation. We 
were obliged to alter our course and return to Norway. We were followed 
by the brig till within a league of land ; but with this north wind we could 
not enter among the cliffs. We were obliged to sail up the coast past 
Christiansand, Randoe , and the old Helliesund ; and in the evening, by the 
assistance of the pilots, we run into Brekkestoe, about fourteen English 
miles to the east of Christiansand, on the northernmost point of the isldnd of 
Justeroe, and not far from Lillesand. 

. The pilots are excellent people. In their larg? and strong boats they 
venture a great way out to sea ; and among the skiars we everywhere see 
with joy the blood-red and white striped sail which marks the pilot-boats, and 
is only carried by them. They shun no danger, and do not wait for the calls 
of the vessel toguide it among the cliffs. Every rock, every- stone on land, 
and above and below the water, is known to them : the vessel moves under 
their guidance through these labyrinths, ' like^ a substance endowed with 
volition. But what have they not to perform on a coast frequented by all 
nations, and on which the vessels so oflen seek rest and assistance among 
the rocks to avoid being cast away! This makes the pilots of the south of 
Norway among the most experienced and able, and perhaps also the boldest 
in the world. In the autuoui of the year 1806 I was at Lungoe, at Oester 

K kk3 
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Riisoer. A few days before, in a severe storm, a number of vessels more than 
five English miles out at sea demanded to he piloted in. The pilot sprung 
to his boat. Every person ran to the shore to see how the affair would 
end, for the storm was dreadful. The pilot run against the wind, dis- 
appeared and again appeared, and on reaching the ship, the boat then upset, 
and he disappeared for ever. *^ It could not be otherwise,*' cried the son, 
and sprung to his boat : " my father ventured too much ; he cut the wind 
one point too sharply.*' He took his course towards^ the vessel, exposed 
to the same hazard ; but he avoided the supposed error of his father, reached 
the ship, and conducted it happily into the port. The father was blotted 
out from the list of the living. Every pilot lays bis account with this ; and 
his fate overtakes him generally even sooner than he imagines. How many 
wives of pilots are there on the islands who have been six, and even eight times 
wedded ; and yet with the probability of its not being for the last time ! 
- The police regulations respecting pilots are altogether admirable. There 
must be a certain number in every harbour, and every boat is mark( d with 
its number. The harbour has its district right and left along the coast, 
over which the lootsoldermand has the care. Above him again there is the 
loots-captain in the town. The whole are under the direction of the loois^ 
commander in Copenhagen. Wherever the necessity is urgent, there, in 
general, the most perfect institutions are easily formed. 

The eleventh of November. They have now a great change to make in 
the masts and sails of the lugger ; they imagine the masts too high for so small 
a vessel, and that they require to be shortened. But we could not have 
at any rate ventured out again ; for a large English frigate was lying close to 
the coast, which took several boats, laden with grain, in sight of the island. 
To venture at present to sea, would display great want of foresight and 
rashness, was the opinion of every one. Brakkestoe is one of the largest 
harbours of the coast. There are twenty-four houses on both sides of the 
sound, part of them beautiful. 

The fourteenth of November. Our lugger-captain said to us unexpectedly 
in the afternoon of the twelfth that he would go to sea in a few hours to 
try his luck once more. The weather was admirable, and the whole day no 
enemy's ship was in sight. A few miles out at sea, the north wind be- 
came stronger, and drove us quickly forward. The night was dark, and 
nothing was to be dreaded from enemies. A brig rushed noisily past us» 
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and so near to us that the vessels could, have spoken. But if they, had 
wished to give chace to us, before they could have tacked, we should have 
been at too»great a distance, and they would never have found us again in 
the dark. Long before the break of day we were in the neighbourhood of 
A^eksio, the extreme western end of Jutland, so rapidly had we been carried 
along by the wind. It was in fact a storm. The sea with wind and current 
was in such a furious commotion as if the whole ocean ivere boiling. 

But this was no weather and no sea to allow us to land on Nordstrandt, 
or on the northernmost coast of J utland. The master wished to run along 
the coast, and pass the point of Skagen, and if possible to reach Fladstrand, 
win re these furious north-west waves and currents do not penetrate. This was 
another seventy-three English miles, as for as the passage from Norway to 
where we were. — But there was no alternative. We proceeded on, favoured 
by the wind and tide, and about midday we saw the point and steeple of 

Skagen. 

In proceeding along the coast we saw in the distance the interminable rows 
of stranded vessels. Thousands of masts and skeletons of vessels run like 
an alley or range of palisadoes the whole seventy-three miles of our course 
along the coast. This is a dismal prospect to the Norwegian seaman.. He 
endeavours to keep at a great distance from a land which is announced in so 
frightful a manner; for in his own country he is well acquainted with cliffs 
and rocks, but not with such shallows. 

About one o'clock we passed the point of Skagen, and looked on the 
waters of Denmark. Behind the point lay a large English frigate at anchor, 
which, on our appearance, immediately prepared to receive us. We were 
forced to return. 

The weather had in the mean time calmed : it became bright and clear, and 
almost still. We run little more than an English mile along the coast. We 
distinguished every house, the cattle and people on the shore, carriages passing 
alongj^'and dogs running. But all our signals to entice a boat out to conduct 
us so short a way in so calm a sea were made in vain. We called to the 
villages of Gamle Skagen, which lay so open and distinctly before us, and we 
called to the desert coast, but all in vain ! Our voices were lost, and our 
signals waved unheeded in the air. it was a severe and impatient moment ! 
So near tp the coast, so very near, and yet no means of getting over. And 
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now we had again to expose ourselves to the sea for a whole November night, 
to be driven back again perhaps to Norway. 

The night was extraordinarily beautiful — mild, calm, and clear: a true 
summer's night. What we gained westwards by the faint north-east wind 
was immediately lost by the current, and with indescribable pleasure we saw 
ourselves at break of day almost on the same spot where the evening before 
we had left the coast. • The east wind now began to rise somewhat, and with 
it our hopes became high. We sailed for Lycken in the middle of the bay. 
They named already every place on the land, the villages, the windmills and 
churches. The sea was now slightly agitated, and the coast no longer 
to be dreaded. We were both of us landed in the small jolly-boat of the 
ship ; they bore us rapidly over the waves, and returned again to the ship ; 
and we trod upon land; fae land of Jutland! the main-land, and connected 
with our own country. We run, we flew along the shore. We were restored 
from slavery to freedom ! No separating sea, no waves, no wind, longer opposed 
obstacles to us. Every step called out Jutland, Denmark, and freedom ! We 
reach^ Lycken quite beside ourselves. — ^Every thing around us was a new 
world; every thing different, singular, and gladdening. And the houses 
collected in villages; aftid straw roofs on the houses — straw roofs! what 
extravagance in Norway ! And the innumerable multitude of churches in 
the horizon in every direction ! 

How they looked upon us in Lycken ! They Had seen the jolly-boat land 
from the ship. The guards had assembled. They imagined us prisoners 
belonging to an enemy's ship, which were exposed, and wished to fire at the 
jolly-boat. But the lugger fortunately soon run also under the battery, and 
anchored in the roads near to the land. 

The difficulty of approaching this dangerous coast is almost incredible. 
Half vessels, skeletons, hinderparts, and masts, are every where sticking above 
the water, quite near to Lycken — melancholy memorials of the fate of so 
many stranded vessels ! There is no where the least vestige of a harbour, and 
no where the smallest shelter. The ships are exposed to the most raging 
waves and most furious storms from the north-west, and cannot lie a day 
or even half a night securely at anchor. When a vessel cannot escape the 
north-west storm, it stretches every sail, gives itself up to the wind and 
the mountain- waves, and runs with indescribable rapidity on shore. Hun- 
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dreds of men assemble along the shore. They lay hold of the rapes thrown 
ou t, and retain the vessel when the wares return back to the sea. The ship^ 
then falls on her side, but lies secure o^ the shope. We saw severed brigs 
and a number of yachts at Lycken, lying turned up in this nianner on the 
sand. This process is not the most favourable for vessels, but it saves them 
however. 

But when the numerous Cattegat vessels in storms and dark nights miss 
the narrow entrance of Skagen» or still believe themselves in the northern 
ocean, when they have not past Jutland, the vessel strands on the Jutland 
banks, which run in a triple row along the co^st. It strikes on the land, sinks 
deeper and deeper, till the whole of the inside is filled with sc^id. In calm 
weather all that is of any use is taken out of the vessel; but the skeleton 
remains for many years, a frightful warning to posterity. But when a vessel 
is cast ashore on Norway, it is immediately dashed to pieces on the clilEfe, 
and in a few moments the least trace of it is destroyed and annihilated. Those 
who follow have no memorial of the misfortunes of their predecessors. . 

The English war had converted all the places on this dangerous coast into 
dep6ts of grain for Norway, In this way it has bereaved many men of life, and 
numbers of property and prosperity. 

We proceeded rapidly from Lycken sideways along the plain to the two 
high and open-lying church steeples of Hiorring. We see here every vfh&ee 
remains of villages, but as if destroyed. The farm-houses are torn from them 
and scattered over the possessions. This alteration is new here;— but so 
much land newly acquired for agriculture, the industry displayed intrenching 
and ploughing, the superior appearance of the farm-houses, from their being 
longer and more comfortable, are altogether a sufficient proof how fast Vend 
Syssel is iix4>roviDg this province. This is tlie account of well-infooned 
persons. 

The nineteenth of November. We remained but a few hours in the 
very small and almost open place of Hiorring, and. proceeded on in the dark. 
In the morning we were before Aalborg. The Limfiord, where so many brigs 
and galleons were ptfroceeding up in fiiU sail, was beautiful. The north-west 
storms had brought them with great ri^k, but fortunately in the night, from 
Norway through the English frigates. The town Jying opposite along the 
shore of the Fiord was very animated. It is built sovxiething in the Dutch 
fltylr , a d need not be ashamed at being the capital of Jutland. 

But our feet had here no rest. We came in the night to Hobroe, and at 
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break of day we descended from the eminence into the neat town of Randers. 
The view of Aarhuus, close on the sea in a bay, with an extensive prospect 
of the sea, was still more beautiful. We proceeded quickly on, and arrived 
about midnight in Horseus. We had again a prospect of the sea on the 
height between the town. Several majestic beech woods on this road are 
quite delightful. How willingly would we have remained in the vallies 
along the beautifully environed Meyle ! much more so than in Snoghoy at 
the Belt, where the passage over to Fiihnen is made. For the Belt is here 
like a river, and Middeliahrt, opposite, like a miserable inland town. 

In the night we passed through Colding and Haderslev, and in the morn- 
ing, at break of day, we heard German spoken in the streets in Apenrade. 

Through dreary and desert heaths we proceeded to Flensburg. Here I 
often thought, in Lapland it certainly does not look worse than this, and in 
many places a great deal better. Midway on the highest eminence, with an 
interminable plain all around, the only inn is situated, which has a large lamp 
on the roof. It is placed there every night, like a light at sea, that travellers 
in the dark may find their way through the waste to this light. 

But the stir and agitation in Flensbui^ forma a powerful contrast : it is a 
pearl in the Danish crown. There is every where cleanliness and elegance 
in the ornamenting of the houses and shops. It seemed almost as if I were 
again among human beings. Springs of water in the public places ; a su- 
perfluity of provisions in the markets; and hundreds of carriages throng- 
ing the streets. We proceeded through them with difficulty ; but then again 
we entered on such another heath as before, with an inn scattered only here 
and there on it. 

Schleswig was distinguished from its length and the endless rows of lamps 
in die dark; and the numerous palaces and Gottorp in the middle on an 
island in the sea, appeared like spirits of the night. In the morning about 
seven o'clock the Cyctus was completed, and I found myself again within the 
well-known walls of Kiel. 

Here also an embargo was laid on every vessel to convey com to 
straitened Norway. It was pleasing to see how much the welfare of the 
land we had left was at heart here on the borders. They have very much 
deserved it in Norway. 

On the twenty-second of November I returned to Hamburg; at last, on 
the evening of the twenty-seventh, the well-known gates of Berlin opened to 
receive me. 
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The whole of Norway, 910,074. 



BlSHOPmCK OF AaOEMHUUS. 
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Christiania 


- 9005 


Agger 
Asker 
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¥7" ^ « 


Friedrichshald ' 
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Friedricbstadt "^ 
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Krogstadt 
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Kongsberg 
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n. 
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Nass > . • 
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Vinper 
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. 6U9 
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61,993 



Province ofChrittian. 
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Slidre 
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Province of Smolehnene. 

Trygstad - - - 2864 

Glemming - - - 925 
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Skiebeig - - - 2716 

Askim ... 1416 

Edsberg - - - 3645 
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Spydberg - - - 1942 

Rakkestad - - - 4026 
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Raade ... 1651 
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Hedrum 
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LangestraDdt 

Sandefiord 
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JarUiterg. 
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Anneboe 
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Notteroe 
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Storke 


- 3675 


Strommen 


- 1068 


Ratnness 


- 2067 


Bothne 


- 1488 


Lande 


- 1794 


In Drammen 


• 124 




95,813 


The whole of the Bishoprick 


of Aggershuus 


• 370,903 


BiSBOPnicK OF Dkovthsim. 


Towns. 




Drontheioi 


. 8840 


Christiansund 


- 1642 


Molde 


- 803. 




ll,28i 



Province of Drontheim. 

Aafiord - - - 

Biornoer 

Hitteren ,- " ' 

Statsboygden 

Hevne - - - 

Naroe . - - 



1488 
1585 
3685 
3178 
2233 
1888 



Oereland 

Fosness 

Kolvereid 

Overhalden 

Meldal 

Opdal 

Holtaalen 

Roraas 

Storen 

Klabo 

Bynos 

Strinden 

Oerkedal 

Melhuus 

Ytteroen 

Inderoen 

Beitstadt 

Lervig 

Frosten 

Stordalen 

Skogn 

Yardalen 

Sparboe 

Sneeasen 

Siilbo 

Stod 



Province ofRomdtU. 



Heroe 

Vandelv 

Volden 

Jiorringfiord 

Strand t 

Nordalen 

Oerskoug 

Borgen 

Ulfsteen- 

Haram 

Oure 

Surendal 

Stangvig 

Edden 

Quarness 

l2 



- 3142 

- 2572 

- 9r84 

- 3396 

- 4261 

- 2772 

- 2191 

- 3085 

- 4519 

- 984 

• 3243 

• 3408 

• 4825 

- 3899 

• 9047 

- 2861 

• 2696 

• 1568 

• 2395 

■ 6966 

■ 3537 

• 3890 

• 2735 

■ 1879 
' 3184 

• 2177 

94,419 



2271 
1409 
2936 
1252 
1671 
2452 
2170 
4864 
1709 
1540 
2233 
3655 
• 2766 
1918 
3428 



APPENDIX. 



TiAgroId^ 

Sunddal 

Grib ' - 

Aggeroe 

Boe 

Nasset 

Botsoe and Kleve 

Giytten 

Vedoe . 



3489 

■ 2197 

167 
. 2734 

■ 933 
1871 
1694 

• 2429 
. 2784 

54,572 



Province of Nordland. 

Helgeland. 
Rodoe ■. . . 

Alstaboug 

Nasne . - . . 

Broooe «. 

Vegoen . 

Veften - - - 

Homnes and Moe 

Vesteralen and Lofodden. 
Vaage . . . 

Hassel . . . 

Buxness - - - 

Dierbeig - - . 

Andenes 

Oexness - . . 

Boe 

Boige - - - 

Fjagstad 
Yerden and Rost 



Bodoe 

Skerstad 

Gilleskaal 

Foiden 

Saltdaleo 

Btrgen 

Hainaiaroen 

Lodingea 

Ostoea 



Salten. 



3436 
4993 
2453 
4386 
949 
3526 
4561 

1530 

2574 

1225 

823 

201 

1037 

851 

1169 

905 

344 

2136 
2367 
2274 
2195 
962 
1675 
1413 
2257 
1815 



Province of Finmark. 

Senjen. . 

Trondeness 

Astafiord 

Sand 

Torskden 

Berg and Medifiord 

Quafiord 

Tranoe - - . . 

Lenvig 

Tromsoe. 

Tromsoe 

Carlsoe 

Lyngen - - 

Skiervoe 

West Finmafk. 

Alten 

Loppen 

Hammerfest 

Maasoe 

Kistrandt 

Kaut;okejno 

East Fin mark. 

HoUefiord - . 

Vadsoe . . . 

Vardoe - - - 



1989 

1596 

653 

320 

366 

1197 

I560 

1549 



3024 
1880 
1728 
1975 



1973 
623 
922 
454 
764 
666 



999 

1141 

I6a 



26,769 



In tbe vrbolo of the former 
Bishoprick of Drontheinx 239,215 

BiSBOPBMCK or Bxsasir. 



52,170 



Bergen 

Vossevang 

Hammer 

Houg 

Manger 

Lindoos 

£vindvig 

Fanoe 



- 18^080 

- 4032 

- 2778 

• 3199 

• 350& 

- 3775 
. 4065 

- 9U7 



APPBNDIX. 



Sund 

Findoos 

Fielberg 

Quindberred 

Skonevig 

Tysnes 

Stoisen 

Ou8 

Ethne 

Strandebarm 

Kinservig 

Graven 

Vigoer 

Askoenland 

Aantadt 



3IS4 
2939 
2943 
9603 
1784 
S400 
9517 
3569 
1405 
2101 
3409 
2566 
1761 
1253 
291 





63,745 


Province of Sondre Bergenhuus. 


Davig 

Selloe 


- 1935 

- 2651 


Gloppen 
Indvig 


- 3351 

- 3899 


Eid 


- 2521 


Kind 


- 3001 


Folster 


- 1811 


Forde 


- 3755 


Yttre Holmedal 


- 9288 


Askvold 


- 2571 


Indre Holmedal 


- 2181 


Sognedal 
Leirdal 


- 2739 

- 988i 


Leganger 

Lyster 

Viig 


- 3236 
. 9606 

- 3957 


Uriand ■• 


- 1988 


Hatsloe 


- 2107 


Justedal 


. 444 




49,256 



Bjshoprick of Christiavsjitd. 
Christiansand - - 4787 

Arendal - ^ 1698 

Oester Riisoer - - 1294 

Stavanger . « S466 





10,245 


Province ofNedends 


• 


Hvidesoe 


- 3280 


Sillejord 


- 9411 


Hjerdai 


- 2812 


Moeland 


- 1034 


Moe 


- 1146 


Laurdal 


- 1117 


Tind - . . 


- 2423 


Vinie 


- 1736 


Holi 


- 4595 


Oeyestad 


- 6785 


Hommedal 


- 2195 


Gjerrestad 


- 9499 


Wester Moeland 


- 9053 


Oester Moeland 


- 5636 


Sondelov 


- 165S 


Evje 


- 9553 


Vygland 


. 1919 


Ombiie 


• 1851 


Valle 


- 1508 


Birkeness 


> 1106 


Aaserald 


- 1016 




89,612 



Province ef Nordre Bergenhuus* 

Id the whole Bishoprick of 
Bergen - - 103,001 



Province of Mandal. 

Sogne . . , i%4t 

Mandal - * « 9160 

Holme • - 2704 

Oddernea - * S06S 

Tved • . . 876 

Undal - - - 4037 

Yandsoe • - • 4947 

Lyngdal • - - 3366 

Bieiland - - - 19^^ 

Oevre Qainisdal - -^ 3253 



'/7y 
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Nedre Quioisdal • • 9008 

Gyland - - 1703 

Flekkefiord and New • 1 686 

Kitteroe - • - 1158 



Province ofStavanger. 

Helleland 

Egersund 

Soggendal 

Lunde 

Bakke and Tonstad 

Hoyland - - - 

Haaland 

Narum Boe 

Klep 

Lye 



34,660 



2990 
2205 

1991 

946 

908 

1469 

1204 

1707 

977 

1807 



Stavanger 

Findoe 

RennesQe 

Strandt 

Narstrandt 

Kjelmeland 

Suledal 

Vigedal 

Jelsoe 

Skiold 

Torvcstad 

Skudesnas 

Augvaldness 



I960 

II 9 

1174 

2437 

1427 

9485 

94S3 

1385 

1908 

2435 

1498. 

9810 

9010 



40,163 



The whole of the Biahoprick 

of Christiansand * 162,044 



Some of the numbers in this List are eTidently erroneous, but the Translator possesses no 
means of rectifying them. 



Directions to tike Binder. 



Author's Route to the North Cape To face ^le TiUe. 

Route from Alten through Lapland and Sweden Page 31 1 



THE END. 



B. Clarke, Printer, WelUStrMt, Loadoa. 
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